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Ant. .—Two Lectures on the Study of Anatomy and Physiology, de- 
livered at the opening of the Medical Sessions, 1830, in the Medical 
School, Aldersgate-street.* By J. Quain, M. B. &c. London: 
Simpkin and Marshall. 1830. 

We seldom introduce into our pages works which are purely 
scientific, and more seldom still such as are strictly medical. But 
any deviation from our ordinary path, of which in the present in- 
stance we may be chargeable, is amply atoned for by the spirit of 
the publication which has occasioned it. This pamphlet consists of 
two lectures, delivered in the Medical School of Aldersgate-street, 
at the commencement of the present session. The first is intro- 
ductory to a course of Human and Comparative Anatomy; the 
second contains many general and important statements illustrative 
of the science of Physiology. An introductory address is not ex- 
pected at any time, or from any person, to furnish much novelty of 
fact, or originality of view. Between peeyenory congratulations, 
promises of service, prospectuses of plans, and hortatory conclu- 
sions, they are usually little better than harmless vehicles of com- 
pliment and courtesy. Nothing in general is introduced which can 
occupy much abstract thought, or might tend to direct the attention 
of the hearer more to the subject of the address, than to the person 
who delivers it. It, therefore, not unfrequently happens, that such 
complimentary preliminaries to more serious subjects are oftener 
published than read. The present lectures are, however, very ob- 
vious exceptions to the general class, im more respects than one ; 
and, without feeling violently moved by the spirit of compliment, 
we can add, that they are in every way creditable to Mr. Quain. 


_ 





* Simundum efficere potest concursus atomorum, cur porticum, cur 
templum, cur domum, cur urbem, non potest? Que minus operosa, et 
multo quidem faciliora.—Cicero de Nat. Deorum, &c. 
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478 Quain on Physiology. 


It has been often said, and we fear with truth, that they, who 
are best acquainted with the works of nature, and should be best 
— to appreciate the wisdom and power which these works 

isplay, are, in too many instances, latitudinarians in principle. 
Why this is the case it may not be easy to explain; but why it 
should not be so, it is far from being difficult to demonstrate. “An 
attentive and enlightened mind cannot direct its contemplation to a 
single object in the creation almost, in which manifestations of in- 
telligence and forethought are not abundantly displayed. The 
lowliest herb and the gaudiest flower ; the minutest insect and the 
largest animal ; every orb that rolls in the immensity of space, as 
well as the most diminutive mote that dances in the passing sun- 
beam ; every creature under heaven, which either the eye can reach 
or the imagination perceive, teach alike clearly and alike con- 
vincingly, the same truth—that a has been formed without a 
motive, and that every thing which has been formed has been 
matchlessly adapted to fulfil the design which dictated its creation. 


‘ We find that every organized individual forms an entire system of its 
own: all its parts mutually correspond, and concur to produce a certain 
definite purpose by reciprocal reaction, or by combining to the same end, 
Hence it is that none of these parts can change its form without inducing 
a corresponding change in the other parts of the same animal, so that each 
part taken singly indicates all the rest to which it belonged. If the vis- 
cera of an animal are so formed as to fit it for digesting raw animal food, 


the jaws will be found so constructed as to fit them for devouring their 
prey, the claws for seizing and tearing, the teeth for cutting and dividing, 
the limbs for pursuing and taking, the organs of sense for seeing at a dis- 
tance, and the brain is endowed with instincts for concealing and lying in 
wait. 


‘ These are the obvious characteristics of Carniverous animals; they are 
the a conditions of their existence, and point at once to an appropriate 
internal structure and conformation. Thus, in order that the jaw should 
be well adapted for the prehension of objects, its condyle must have a pe- 
culiar form, the temporal muscle a certain size, the hollow in which it is 
lodged a certain depth, the zigoma a certain degree of convexity to allow 
it to pass beneath, and also a certain degree of strength to sustain the ac- 
tion of the masseter muscle: in other words, the moving power, the 
fulcrum, and the resistance, must be adjusted and proportioned. 


‘ Again: the teeth, to be able to tear and cut, must be sharp, and of 
a certain form, their roots solid and strong, to gnaw bones; hence they 
determine the form and development of the jaw bone into which they are 
inserted. The paws are subsidiary to the jaws and teeth: they are formed 
for strength and mobility; and, consequently, present in their bony struc- 
ture a determinate form, as well as a corresponding adjustment in thelr 
tendons and muscles. For instance, the fore-arm must move freely in dif- 
ferent directions, and therefore requires a determinate form in its bones. 
The bones of the fore-arm articulate with the humerus, so that any change 
in the one must influence the form of the other. The scapula too assumes 
a particular form, as it must be strong to give a firm support to the limb 
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Quain on Physiology. 479 


‘a such animals, and their muscles acquire a development die 
vith that of the bones which they have to move and to act apa se y 


‘ A similar adaptation of structure and arrangement must obtain in the 
ior limbs as well as in the spine and trunk; the bones of the nose 
are developed largely, so are the orbits and ears, corresponding with the 
perfection of the senses in such animals. We see, then, that the structure 
of the teeth regulates the form of the claw, the humerus, and the scap- 
ula, so that either of these enables us to determine the teeth, and recip- 
rocally the teeth indicate the others just as the equation of a curve regulates 
all its other properties: and as in regard to ce particular curve, all its 
properties may be ascertained by assuming each separate property as the 
foundation of a particular equation, in the same way a claw, a scapala, 
a leg, or an arm bone, enables us to determine the description of the teeth 
to which they belonged, and reciprocally we can determine the other bones 
by the teeth. 


‘It may be said, that though we may from such data infer the class or 
natural family to which an animal belonged, we could not fix with any 
precision its genus or species: we can, however, ascertain both, by going 
a little more minutely into its structure. Confining our attention still 
to the instance already cited, the Carnivorous animals, we find that 
each species has special aptitudes to fit it for the peculiar sort of 
animals on which it is to support itself, so that its minute con- 
formation will vary according to the size, habits, and haunts of its 
prey. We can therefore trace in every part of it a general plan 
or outline which determines its class and order, and next, a number of 
minute modifications which fix the genus, and even the species. Thus a 
person who is well acquainted with the laws of organization, by commenc- 
ing with a single bone, may sketch out or re-construct the whole animal 
to which it belonged. Such were the principles which Cuvier brought to 
bear on the various questions which arose out of the examination of the 
Fossil remains of animals, and by which he was enabled to class and ar- 
range them with as much precision as if he had their entire skeletons 
before him, and from which he has deduced so many important inferences 
with regard to the changes which the earth’s surface has undergone during 


its different revolutions.’—pp. 12—14. 


Why, therefore, the world, and more especially the scientific 
world, should be so densely peopled with sceptics and materialists ; 
why, amid so much design and intelligence, so much perplexity 
and error should exist, is not a little surprising. Yet, if it be con- 
sidered that the nine-tenths of infidels are composed of those very 
minds, whose original constitution and accidental advantages should 
have made them the first to discover and the foremost to uphold, 
what they are both first and last to deny and ridicule, this astonish- 
ment must be heightened a thousand fold. In the structure and 
functions of the human body there is more evidence of design, more 
proof of forethought, more display of wisdom, than in perhaps any 
other form of created being; yet, in the medical profession, there 
ae as many sceptics and freethinkers as there are in any other 
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learned profession. The masterly mechanism of this unequalled 
fabric is either overlooked, as an ordinary structure, or actually 
ascribed to the accidents of chance. Its eye can be seen, its ear 
can be dissected, its brain can be demonstrated, its heart can be 
unravelled, its blood-vessels can be traced, its functions can be 
analyzed, and its philosophy can be studied, and he the student 
can depart with as confirmed a belief, that all is done by chance; 
that he sees, hears, thinks, moves and lives, sickens and dies by 
chance, as though he had been poring over some rotten mummy, in 
which death had dissolved every vestige of design. It is consol- 
ing, therefore, to find in the pages of Mr. Quain a strain of deter- 
mined opposition to this unphilosophical and senseless system. It 
is delightful to discover that in, at least, one of our schools of me- 
dicine, our youth have the prospect of being taught their profession, 
not only as men, but as Christians ; and that, in place of having 
their credulous and unprotected minds tinctured with an unworthy 
spirit of boasted independence, as though they were inferior only to 
their masters, they will be taught to respect the First Cause of all 
things, and to esteem themselves as the fairest and the finest proofs 
of his intelligence and power. 

The wretched resources, to which materialists are frequently 
driven, appear to us among the strongest arguments which can be 
adduced against them. To account for the very complicated and 
apparently intelligent formations which some parts of the creation 
so abundantly present, they are compelled to maintain that the 
structures, which at first emanated from the caprice of chance, were 
extremely simple,—so simple that no difficulty can be conceived to 
have occurred in their production ; but that it is an inherent and 
essential property of matter, whether inanimate or possessed of life, 
to be ever changing in its form and qualities,and that these changes 
are always improvements on the original condition! In this way 
they endeavour to explain how the more perfect animals were 
formed, and how even man himself became lord of the creation. 
What is now a creeping shrub may, therefore, be converted, after 
the lapse of some half dozen centuries, into a towering tree, and the 
worm, which creeps in the dust, may gradually ascend to an equa- 
lity with man! These and other childish subterfuges are ably and 
unceremoniously disposed of by Mr. Quain. 


‘ The errors of such hypotheses as these, and the sources from which 
they spring, are readily perceived by placing them together and contrast- 
ing them. Each bears the impress of a mind strongly biassed by princi- 
ples, deduced from a favourite pursuit, and both wander equally beyond 
the bounds of strict observation and legitimate inference. The geologist 
overlooks the absurdity he commits when he assumes that matter-—one of 
whose most obvious properties is inertness—can impress on itself powers, 
viz. those of life, which can altogether control the fundamental property 
by which matter is governed, viz. attraction. And the zoologist, when he 
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founds a system on the assumption, that at some remote period or other, 
far back, no doubt, in the dimness of time, there arose from an accidental 
concurrence of particles of matter a Moss, or a Lichen, which, as it mould- 
ered to decay, gare origin to a group of mites, Rotifere, or other minute 
animalculee, and that these in process of time assumed new forms, ascend- 
ing in the scale of being, and becoming, from generation to genetation, 
more and more perfect ;—the zoologist, in assuming all this, overlooks the 
unanswerable objections to such a system that may be deduced from 
history, which supplies abundant evidence to prove that the form, size, 
and structure of all the animals of which we have any knowledge were 
just as perfect some thousand years ago as they are at this day, and, 
moreover, that we never have traced or noted any tendency in individuals 
or in species to ascend in the scale of animals, or to become more perfect 
from being less so; and, finally, that the physical and intellectual charac- 
ters of man were as fully developed three thousand years ago, (the period 
at which authentic history begins,) as they are at the present hour. 

‘ This theory, which goes on the assumption that the different species 
of more perfect animals are derived from the less perfect, was advocated 
by Lamarck, and gained a great many converts, so much so that Cuvier 
felt himself called on to combat it with all the powers of his eloquence, 
and all the resources of his knowledge. Lamarck laid great stress on the 
influence which time may be supposed to exert in effecting changes in the 
form and condition of animals; but, what time may oetlace in the mind 
of a theorist is one thing, what it has actually produced according to the 
testimony of history is quite another. If we appeal to history and authen- 
tic records on this point, we shall find them decisive of the question. You 
are aware that the Egyptians were accustomed to confer what may be 
termed an earthly immortality ou their friends, by embalming their re- 
mains. The superstition in which they were immersed prompted them to 
pay a similar tribute of respect to several inferior animals. In their tombs 
and catacombs, even at the present day, may be found mummies of dogs, 
cats, birds of prey, monkeys, and crocodiles, which differ no more from 
the kindred species now existing in the same country, than the mummies 
of the human species differ from the skeletons of men of the present day, 
Moreover, the figures of animals sculptured on obelisks, perfectly resemble, 
in their outline and general character, the corresponding species, such as 
we now find them. We can form a conception of what a long time may 
produce, only by multiplying in idea what shorter periods have actually 
produced ; in the instances just cited, we find no evidence of a change 
either in the conformation or structure of animals, within a period equal 
to two or three thousand years; we, therefore, have no grounds for ad- 
mitting the existence of any changes in these particulars, within a period 
equal to any multiple of this that can be conceived.’—pp. 24—26. 


The points in which inanimate and living beings differ from 
each other are as important as they are numerous. Unorganized 
matter is inert, insensible, and unchanging. It is true that mountains 
alter both in height and form during the lapse of ages ; that 
plains become marshes, and valleys plains, in the course of time ; 
that all nature, in fact, is incessantly assuming new phases, and 
yielding to established laws. But, amid all these alterations, the 
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original materials, qualities, and structure, remain unaffected. The 
nite rock, the aluminous soil, the leaden mine, and the charcoal 
d, never lose their distinguishing properties, or modify their pro- 
portions, or alter their arrangements. Time ~ gradually corrode 
them, or decay may ultimately consume them, but so long as they 
exist, their original conformation, parts, and properties exist also, 
Not so, however, in organized and living matter. It is neither 
inert, insensible, nor unchanging. Motion is the very essence of 
its being; and, from the moment of its creation until death, every 
part and particle is sustaining alteration. The flesh which clothes 
the arm of the infant does not cover that of the adult; even the 
bones themselves, which seem to have been made for immortality, 
undergo a gradual renovation, and the particles, of which they 
were composed this year, will be, next year, displaced by a diffe- 
rent set. These, therefore, are great and marked distinctions be- 
tween unorganized and living bodies. In addition to these, how- 
ever, there are many others, and among them not the least remark- 
able is the following. The materials of all those changes which 
occur in the structure of a living body, are conveyed from the 
centre towards the circumference. Thus, if a piece of cuticle 
be removed from the fingers, the particles which replace this de- 
nuded skin do not come ‘‘ ab extra,” but are sent to it from within; 
if a bone be broken, the organ which repairs it is the central organ 
or heart; and it matters not in what extremity or at what distance 
the texture requiring repair or alteration lies: the matter by which 
this reparation is to be made, is derived from the central organ. 
But though the supply is derived from the centre, it is deposited 
according to a law of the animal economy, by which its different 
parts grow from circumference to centre, or eccentrically. The 
muscles which clothe the sides of the human foetus are formed 
before those which lie along the median line; the bones of the 
head are last completed in the centre; and it is well known that 
the “ open of the head,” in the newly born child, is nothing but a 
deficiency of that ossific process, which leaves to the last hour a 
portion of the median line unclosed. In this way has it been sup- 
posed that many monsters are formed, and the supposition is highly 
sigan The “hare lip” is evidently that part of the median 
ine left ununited, which belongs to the mouth ; the “ cleft palate” 
is obviously an effect of the same accident; the mysterious “her- 
maphrodite”’ is the creature of a similar dusus nature, and the origin 
of the double spine can be traced to the same derangement. 

The formation and growth of inanimate matter are very differently 
effected. A crystal, which is at first small, increases by the ad- 
dition of new particles to its outer surface, and these particles are 
derived from the medium in which the crystal is placed. There 
is no internal machinery to accomplish any external alteration. 
All the central parts are firmly fixed when once deposited, and 
any change in size or figure which can occur, must take place on 

the external surface only. This law of concentric gtowth is conse 
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quently the very reverse of that eccentric principle by which the 
nutrition of living A is accomplished, and these two funda- 
mental laws, so essential oo are found to operate universally 
within their respective kingdoms throughout the universe. Mr, 
Quain well observes, 


‘] call your attention to these facts, and to the inferences which flow 
from them; I dwell on them thus fully, not merely because they are 
interesting, in the highest degree, but because they throw considerable 
light, and, in my humble judgment, determine the great question so long 
at issue between the two chief sects of physiologists, the vitalists and the 
materialists. And so far as I know, this special application (and it is a 
very important one,) of the facts and principles derived from researches 
into the growth and development of organized structures, has not hitherto 
been made. We may contrast the characters of organized structures with 
those of unorganized bodies, we find no great difficulty in indicating in 
general terms the distinction between them. When we compare their ex- 
ternal forms and internal arrangemeut and structure, we find the dif- 
ferences still more strongly marked; but still we are not able to drawa 
conclusive line of demarkation until we investigate the process of growth 
and increase in each. The particles which enter into the composition of 
our frame, so far from being disposed or arranged according to the laws of 
attraction, obey a rule the very reverse of this, as we have already seen ; 
and moreover the eccentric development is found to obtain even in those 
structures which, in external appearance and character, more nearly re- 
semble unorganized matter than any other parts of the living fabric.’ 

* * » a ” * « 


‘Unorganized bodies once formed remain fixed and unchanged, neither 
admitting of movement amongst their parts, nor allowing the insinuation 
between them of substances of the same or of a different kind. Organized 
bodies consist of solid and fluid parts, and, so long as life lasts, the 
fluids are subjected to a constant movement; but movement is not con- 
fined to the fluids; the solids are likewise subjected to a ceaseless internal 
change, in which we can trace evidences of a separation of old particles, 
and a corresponding disposition of new ones in their stead. Here are 
three small skeletons of different sizes, A, B, C, let us suppose them to 
represent different ages of the same individual. The particles of which A 
is composed, are removed and replaced by others, by the time the individual 
has attained the age of B, and the components of B are, in their turn, sup- 
planted by those which make it up when it reaches the condition of C. 
Now if body be merely a compound, made up of particles in constant flux, 
how can such an aggregate possess a consciousness of personal pcr 
Those who advocate this hypothesis, doubtless conceive that the particles 
A, as thev leave their position, transfer their consciousness to B, and B 
again to C; so that this individual, when he casts a retrospect over his 
past life, and surveys the continuity of his own existence, (imagining him- 
self to be one and the same sentient and thinking being,) at the second 
stage, is B, so far as his composition is concerned, but in feeling, idea, and 
Consciousness is A ; and in the third stage, though really C, he still is not 
C, but A; or in other words, he is not himself, but a different person ; or 
he is different, yet the same, at the same moment of time. This dilemma 
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cannot be evaded by any one who contends that nothing exists but matter 
and motion, and that all the phenomena which we witness “arise through 
external movements, modifying the internal powers of attraction.” '—pp, 
33—34, 
There is one other subject connected with Mr. Quain’s lectures, 
which we think it necessary to allude to, before closing this brief 
notice of them; that is, the mode in which medical knowledge ma 
be most profitably taught and most successfully studied. The 
loose, immethodical, and unphilosophic manner in which this branch 
of education has been, and is too often taught, is one of the leading 
obstacles which have checked its progress towards the completeness 
of ascience. The observer of a few facts, the physician of a few pa- 
tients, assuming the importance of philosophers, soon weary with 
tardy and Jaborious investigations, and find it an undertaking of 
more easy accomplishment to guess at and generalize upon subjects, 
which require much time and talent to investigate; and the excited 
theorist, whose untutored ingenuity wanders at large over the ex- 
anded regions of speculation and conjecture, fancies he can solve 
y an hypothesis, problems which the most inductive inquiry has 
failed to unravel, and reveal truths by the wand of a —_ magic, 
which had lain for ages undiscovered in the well. Hence does it 


happen that more discoveries are often made during one year in me- 
dicine, than the labours of two centuries can consign to oblivion. 
The tedious process of watching attentively, comparing cautiously, 


and inferring slowly, is badly calculated for an enterprizing specu- 
lator, who cultivates his profession as the mechanic does his trade, 
and whose zenith of ambition is the accumulation of wealth, or the 
acquisition of friends. A few months spent in hearing a few lec- 
tures; as much study endured as is indispensable to escape public 
censure before a trifling ordeal; and as much money paid as can 
procure a few manuals, and secure the entrée to the prescribed round 
of classes, are deemed by most students, aye, and by most parents 
too, a sufficient preparative for the exercise of one of the most recon- 
dite and responsible professions to which an enlightened mind can 
bedevoted! The effects of such a jejune system of education have 
been a long time felt, but are only beginning to appear. Now, that 
philosophy has overstepped the walls of chartered schools and se- 
questered colleges, and walks abroad in open day through every 
class and section of society; now, that the human understandin 

will be no longer trammelled within the fetters of prejudice, an 

will not submit to the unsupported authority of imposing titles 
and more imposing privileges, the consequences of such a wretched 
system of medical instruction cannot now remain unnoticed by the 
public, should even the faculty still feel inclined to encourage It. 
Our surgeons and physicians must cease to make merchandize of 
physic; medicine must be taught and studied as an inductive 
science, rather than as a mysterious medley of antiquated. jargon ; 
and disease must be studied and treated, more in the spirit of 
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enlightened philanthropy, than with the mercenary views of a hire- 
ling druggist. We quote some instructive observations of our 
author on this subject. 


‘The objects of study, from their very nature, must present themselves 
in different points of view, and require different methods of investigation. 
Thus you may consider the situation, form, and size, of a given organ—and 
then its relations to contiguous parts. When you have stated all the facts 
relative to these points, you have given a description of the part, inasmuch 
as you have followed the descriptive method of investigation; and this is all 
that is usually done in works on Descriptive Anatomy,—tkey give merely 
the topography of parts. It must be obvious that it not sufficient for our 
purposes thus to confine attention to the surface of things: our inquiries 
are not to be limited to external qualities, or mere relations of place. We 
desire to become acquainted with the composition and structure of the hu- 
man frame, or, in other words, with the elements of which it is made up. 
With this view, we resolve it into its constituents, and then examine the 
character and properties of each of these separately, as a necessary prelimi- 
nary to a just appreciation of their powers when combined. This is the 
method by analysis. Its application and use were indicated yesterday, 
when treating of what is termed General Anatomy, but which ought rather 
to be called Analytical or Structural Anatomy. 


‘As the phenomena included in a particular function, or in the derange- 
ment of it, do not present themselves to us at once, but occur in succes- 
sion, it becomes necessary not merely to enumerate them, but to set them 
down in the exact order of their occurrence. When treating of the diges- 
tive function, for instance, we have to consider the mechanism employed 
in the prehension and mastication of food,—its impregnation with saliva,— 
its deglutition and conveyance to the stomach,—the changes which the 
mass undergoes in that viscus, and afterwards successively as it passes step 
by step through the different parts of the alimentary canal. When these 
particulars are fully stated, the narrative is complete, and we have con- 
formed to what is termed the Historical Method. 


‘We cannot, however, confine ourselves to a mere statement of facts, or 
an enumeration of events. The very constitution of our minds compels us 
to make inferences from the facts we have observed : we cannot help think- 
ing,—and to think is to theorise. This we at once recognise as the start- 
ing-place of all the speculative views, and all the visionary opinions which 
the history of medicine records; and, unhappily, they are but too numer- 
ous; some of them evidently flow from the disposition so constantly mani- 
fested to deduce general principles from inadequate data ;. others are re- 
ferable to that proneness which persons evince when entering on —— 
lations concerning the phenomena of life, and the functions of living 
beings, to carry with them, and even rigorously apply, notions and princi- 
ples taken from such pursuits as had previously, and perhaps exclusively 
engaged their attention. Hence it is that the philosophers of old introduced 
into medicine their peculiar hypotheses; the heathen priests tinctured it 
with their superstitious rites, whilst, in more modern times, the mechanists 
sought to explain the functions of the body in health, and its derangement 
in disease, by principles deduced from hydraulics, and the chemists referred 
them to the affinities which govern the processes they were wont to observe 
in their aboratories.—pp. 40—41. 





486 Welsh’s Military Reminiscences. 


Physiology cannot be said to haveas yet taken its place amongst 
the demonstrative sciences, though there is scarcely any depart- 
ment of knowledge that more intimately concerns the well-being of 
man. Amongst its votaries, speculation and hypothesis have too 
long supplied the place of experiment and observation ; and it is 
not too much to say, that these are the only guides which can be 
trusted in the ponte of researches concerning the laws of life, 
and the functions of the Animal Economy. Correct views of the 
circulation of the blood were first suggested to the mind of Harvey 
by an investigation of the structure of different pow of the circu- 
lating system, and these views were supported by an appeal to 
experiment. Those who follow in the same path of enquiry, and 
endeavour to tread in the steps of that eminent master, should 
never lose sight of the precepts which by example he has so forcibly 
inculcated, for they are in strict accordance with the principles 
which have been acted on in other departments of science, more 
particularly in modern times. 





Axt. II.—Military Reminiscences, extracted from a Journal of nearly 
Forty Years’ Service in the East Indies. By Colonel James Welsh, 
of the Madras Establishment. 2 vols. 8vo. London: Smith, Elder, 
and Co. 1830. 


Tuts is the work of a plain, unlettered soldier, who appears to have 
spent the best part of his life in the service of his country. Borna 
Scotchman, he adopted the erratic habits of his tribe at a very early 
age, having embarked for India as a cadet in his fifteenth year. 

aving returned home with the rank of colonel, he dedicated his 
earliest moments of leisure to the arrangement of these Memoirs, 
while repairing his shattered health at the renovating fountains of 
Cheltenham. To literary polish he makes no sort of pretension. 
This is an unvarnished statement of facts, selected from a journal in 
which they were noted down as they occurred, without, of course, 
having been originally intended for publication. But, as usual, 
‘ the kind, though perhaps mistaken, advice and entreaty of friends,’ 
&c., put it out of his power to commit his memoranda to oblivion, 
and, behold !—here we have them in two goodly volumes, printed 
in capital style, and embellished with maps and numerous en- 
gravings. 

He appears to have joined the 3d European regiment at Vellore, 
as an ensign, in the year 1790, about the period when the war with 
Tippoo Sultan was at its height. He soon became a lieutenant, 
was present at the capture of Pondicherry, the conquest of Ceylon, 
and numerous other hensnbeisties of our empire ta Talia. Several 
of the details which he gives concerning Ceylon are the more In- 
teresting, as we do not know that any other writer has troubled 
himself so much about the interior of that island. Columbo, the 
capital, has, since that period, risen to considerable importance. 
The cinnamon gardens, which were then new to the eyes of our 
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ssidiers, have since spread wer nearly all India. The author re- 
lates one or two shockang instances of the desperate hostility which 
prevailed between the Dutch residents and the Malays. The latter, 
upon the cession of the island to our arms, conceived that it afforded 
them an excellent opportunity for putting into execution their ler 
talionis—for they never forget or forgive an injury or insult, real or 
imaginary. The object of their revenge has no chance of escape, 
such is the ingenuity and perseverance with which he is pursued, 
One of the districts of Ceylon, Matura, was under the government 
of a Mr. Van Schooler, who had the character of being an oppres- 
sive ruler. Among other acts of cruelty laid to his charge, he was 
accused of having ordered an aged Malay domestic to be flogged to 
death—at all events the old man died under the lash, leaving a ro- 
bust young man, his son, named Gabong, still in the service of the 
governor. The prince of the Malays, who was much venerated by 
his countrymen, insisted that M. Van Schooler’s Malay servants 
should take vengeance for this act; he gave his own dagger to Ga- 
bong for the purpose, and it was arranged that he and his accom- 
plices should be admitted into the governor’s house by Gaboo, his 
confidential slave. The result was horribly tragical. 


‘The lady and gentleman retired to rest as usual, and being more than 
ordinarily drowsy, he almost immediately fell fast asleep. Mrs. Van 
Schooler sat up reading her Bible for some time, and then prepared to 
follow him. She was in her seventh month of pregnancy, and, like many 
mothers in the same state, was under considerable anxiety of mind, ima- 
gining that she should not survive her continement. She laid down, and 
was just falling asleep, when she was awakened by something moving 
under the bed; she immediately awoke her husband, told him what she 
had felt, and entreated him to get up and look there; but no entreaties 
could induce him to shake off his ns fit; he grumbled, and im- 
mediately slept again. Overcome with fatigue, she had at length fallen 
into an uneasy slumber, when, roused by a deep groan, she opened her 
eyes, to behold her husband weltering in his blood, and a man standing 
beside him with a creese in his hand. Regardless of all personal danger, 
but intent of saving her husband, this devoted wife sprang from the bed, 
ran round to the other side, and immediately seized the murderer by the 
hair. He struggled to get away, but twisting the locks round her hands, 
she persisted in holding him, and calling loudly for assistance. In this 
manner he dragged her to the door, when, turning about, he said, “* Let 
me go, madam, [ do not wish to hurt you;” but she screamed, and pre- 
vented his departure by main strength, until at length he turned round 
and stabbed her in the stomach. She fell, and he escaped. How long 
this unfortunate pair continued without assistance, was never exactly 
known ; but the next day, they were found by our medical men, who had 
been called in, both lying in the same room, in which the husband shortly 
afterwards expired, and was carried out, when she waved her hand towards 
him, and said she should soon follow. The wound in her stomach was 
sewed up, and for some days hopes were entertained of her recovery; 
while in the mean time every exertion was made to trace the murderer, 
and the servants of the house being confined on suspicion, Gaboo 
volunteered a confession. It would appear that the murderer, Gabong, 
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had been turned off previously, and immediately after the perpetration of 
the bloody deed, had absconded. He was, however, speedily apprehended, 
and brought back a prisoner, though then having very short hair, it was 
feared that he was not the man. Being, however, along with several 
others, who had been confined on suspicion, brought into the room where 
the victims lay, Mrs. Van S. immediately pointed him out, and made oath 
to his identity. Still he asserted that she was mistaken, when solemnly, 
and with a firm voice, she exclaimed,—‘t No, Gabong! you cannot de- 
ceive me, although you have had your hair cut off since. I am now on 
the brink of eternity, and I swear, that this man is the murderer of my 
husband.” She lived but to secure the conviction of the murderer, and 
her unborn child perished with her. 

The traitor Gambo turning king’s evidence, the rest were tried, and 
Noor John and Gabong found guilty, and sentenced to be hanged: which 
sentence requiring the confirmation of General Stuart, the English 
Governor at Columbo, great interest was made by both the Dutch 
governors for the Prince's life, but in vain; a feeling of great anxiety 
being evinced by the whole of the Dutch community, to have a public 
execution of both the criminals. They had their wish, as soon as an 
answer could be received ; and both prisoners were hanged on two gib- 
bets erected in front of the garden, where the deed was perpetrated, in 
the presence of all the men and most of the women of the place; many 
Dutch ladies of respectability being seen in the foremost ranks of spec- 
tators, exulting in the agonies of the poor mistaken wretches, who were 
thus hurried into eternity. The Prince died hardened in his guilt, and 
and not only refused ail ghostly advice or assistance, ‘but even kicked a 
Malay priest out of his cell; and insisted, that in hanging him for only 
aiding a fellow-creature in his just revenge, the English would be 
answerable for all the sins he had ever committed during his life. He 
was a remarkably handsome, active young man, and his dying struggles 
lasted for several minutes. Gabong, on the other hand, received the 
same priest with mildness, even acknowledged his error, prayed to Heaven 
for forgiveness, and died without a struggle.’—pp. 37—40. 


The situation of Matura is highly romantic, upon the bank of a 
noble river; its neighbourhood produces oranges and plantains in 
great abundance, and a small hill mango, not larger than a goose- 
berry, of exquisite flavour. Here also numerous elephants are an- 
nually entrapped. After spending some time at this delightful 
place, it was a most unwelcome change for our hero to be trans- 
ferred to Masulipatam, of which he was appointed first-adjutant 
and postmaster. He swears that its inhabitants are in a perpetual 
stew from one end of the year to the other. The soldiers say, such 
is its burning Jocale, that ‘‘ there is only a sheet of brown paper be- 
tween it and Pandemonium!” The land wind, at a particular 
season, coming over a parched plain,is heated to an insufferable 
degree, ‘ resembling air passing through a furnace.’ Even the 
birds are said frequently to fall down dead, while winging their 
way through this eastern sirocco. Sometimes the thermometer was 
at 130. We fancy that the blood of our soldiers must have been 
occasionally boiled under such circumstances. Nevertheless, 
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strange to say, Masulipatam is considered rather disagreeable than 
unhealthy ! . ‘ 

The author gives a very different account of the Tinnevelly dis- 
trict, whither he was next removed in the capacity of quarter-master 
of brigade. The country is well watered and wooded, and beauti- 
fully picturesque. It boasts of a singularly magnificent cascade 
(that of Papanassum), which ‘ falls from a very considerable height, 
in one large stream, intu an unfathomable pool, from whence a new 
river seems to issue, meandering through a plain nearly level with 
the sea.’ 


‘The sound of the fall is distinctly heard for a very great distance, 
even in the dry season ; and about a mile from it is a handsome substan- 
tial Pagoda, built upon the bank, with several elegant stone choultries 
and steps down to the water’s edge; where river fish, of all sorts and 
sizes, are to be caught, and tame carp from one to two, and even nearly 
three feet, came to the surface to be fed. ‘There is also the ruin of a 
building here, asserted to have been the Palace of the famous Trimulnaig 
of Madura, in whose kingdom all Tinnevelly was then included. This is, 
indeed, altogether one of the wildest and most beautiful spots I have ever 
seen; and the neighbourhood abounds in game, particularly pea-fowl, 
tigers, and wild hogs. I have spent a month at a time in this sequestered 
retreat, merely putting up tent walls between the pillars of the choultries, 
and burning fires at night to keep off the tigers ; but it can be visited with 
safety, only between the months of May and August, or September; as 
at all other times a dangerous hill-fever is extremely prevalent.’—vol. i, 
pp. 48, 49. 


The view of Papanassum, given in the engraving, fully answers 
to this description. From the plate which follows it, we have an 
excellent sketch of another water-fall at Courtallum, which is worth 
amoment’s attention. 


‘There is another river, and another cascade, in the same range of 
mountains, about thirty miles to the north of the last mentioned, and forty 
miles in a direct line from Pallamcottah. The features of the falls, as well 
as of the surrounding objects, are, however, vastly different, though both 
possess beauties peculiar to themselves. Here the fall is not near so high, 
but it is twice as broad; and is again so subdivided by projecting rocks, 
that one part of it answers all the purpose of a shower bath, and is much 
frequented for that purpose both by Europeans and natives. Here, also, 
although many beautiful forest-trees are left, to give life to the picture, 
the country is well cultivated, and there are many gentlemen's seats in the 
neighbourhood, which, however, can be inhabited only between the months 
already mentioned. There is a beautiful avenue, of some miles in length, 
as far as the fall; and several picturesque Pagodas and choultries, even to 
the very foot of it. Above the fall, tracing a wild, rugged foot-path, in a 
steep acclivity, between two mountains, with the river, a small insignificant 
stream, winding through rocks and bushes, the enterprising visitor will find 
a cave, about five miles from the foot of the cascade, called Paradise. This 
's formed by nature ; and the contrast, after climbing a steep hill, exposed 
‘0a meridian sun, may well entitle it to such an appellation. It appeared 
‘ome to be twenty or thirty degrees cooler than the country below; and 
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here we found many trees growing wild, which could not thrive at the bot. 
tom ; particularly lichees, a Chinese fruit; and a tree like the English 
horse-chesnut. This place is, however, so infested by tigers, that it behoves 
all visitors to go well armed.’—pp. 49, 50. 


The details of the war in which our troops were engaged with 
the Poligars—a fierce tribe of native Ceylonese—about the begin- 
ning of the present century, are, we believe, for the most part quite 
new. The service seems to have been an exceedingly severe one, 
One of their forts—the author calls it the Gibraltar of the Poligars— 
cost our men not a little trouble. It was named Punjalumcoorchy, 
and consisted of an irregular parallelogram, built entirely of a very 
solid and adhesive mud; the wall, about twelve feet high, with 
small square bastions and short curtains, was mounted by a few 
old guns, and the whole was surrounded by a thick hedge of cock- 
spur thorns. Nothing could present a more unwarlike appearance 
to the eye, and, from its apparent size, five hundred feet in length 
and about three hundred feet broad, it could not have been sup- 

osed capable of containing numerous defenders. A breach having 
ses made in one of the bastions, a storm was ordered. The as- 
sailing party advanced boldly, the whole line being close to them 
to the right and left, engaged in keeping down the enemy’s fire, 
which was tremendous. ‘The men fell rapidly; nevertheless the 
assailants passed the hedge, and attempted repeatedly to ascend 
the breach, but in vain. ‘ Every man,’ says the author, ‘ who 
succeeded in reaching the summit, was instantly thrown back, 
pierced with wounds, from both pikes and musquetry, and no foot- 
ing could be gained.’ ‘ At length,’ he adds, ‘ a retreat was or- 
dered, and a truly dismal scene of horror succeeded ; all our killed 
and many of our wounded being left at the foot of the breach, over 
which the enemy immediately sprung, and pursued the rear, while 
others pierced the bodies both of the dying and the dead.’ It ap- 
pears that ‘the immediate defence of the breach was with pikes, 
from eighteen to twenty feet long, behind which, a body ot men 
from an elevated spot, kept up a constant fire, whilst others in the 
bastions took the assailants in flank. The most surprizing part of 


this affair was the number of defenders in the breach and on the 
works. 


‘To a mind accustomed to think, our total failure of this day was per- 
fectly inexplicable, and how the breach was defended appeared almost 
miraculous; for none of the actual defenders ever shewed themselves 
above the broken parapet, and certainly that was entirely destroyed, and 
a practicable passage apparently made to the ¢erre plein of the bastion, 
long previous to our attack. Yet here a grove of pikes alone presented 
itself to our view; and the enemy appearing in every other part of the 
works, exposing themselves without the smallest reservation, were con- 
stantly shot by our men, who were covering the storm, and as constantly 
replaced by others; whilst they kept up a most unnatural yell the whole 
time, from upwards of five thousand voices, which only ceased with our 
retreat. Of one hundred and twenty Europeans on the storming party, 
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only forty-six escaped unhurt; and, including officers and artillery, one 
hundred and six were killed and wounded of the whole force. This was 
so very large @ proportion, as to make the duty come heavy on the survivors 
fora considerable time, when our disheartened men required a constant 
and undeviating example of that cheerful devotedness to their duty, which 
can alone secure the confidence of soldiers in times of unusual difieulty 
and danger. —p. 67. 


The siege was now turned into a blockade, the commander 
having resolved to wait for reinforcements. When these arrived, 
new breaches were made, the storming party advanced under more 
auspicious circumstances, and, after a vigorous resistance, this 
Gibraltar was captured. About two thousand of the enemy es- 
caped. The author gives a very curious description of the inte- 


rior of the fort, the plan of which accounts for the number of the 
enemy who were concealed in it. 


‘Tous, who had suffered so severely in our unsuccessful assault, a sight 
of the interior of this abominable dog-kennel was most acceptable: the 
more so, as this was the first time it had ever been taken by storm, though 
frequently attempted. Nothing could equal the surprise and disgust which 
filled our minds at beholding the wretched holes under ground, in which 
a body of three thousand men, and for some time, their families also, had 
so long contrived to exist. No language can paint the horrors of the 
picture. To shelter themselves from shot and shells, they had dug these 
holes in every part of the fort; and though some might occasionally be out 
to the eastward, yet the place must always have been excessively crowded. 
The north-west bastion, our old breach, attracted our particular attention ; 
and a description of it will therefore serve for every other in this fort. It 
was about fifteen feet high on the outside, and nearly square: the face we 
breached was thirty feet long, and a parapet of about three feet thick at 
the summit, gradually increased sloping down into the centre, which was 
barely sufficient to contain about forty men; the passage in the gorge 
being only wide enough to admit two at atime. The depth in the centre, 
being originally ona level with the interior, was increased as the top 
mouldered down, so as to leave the defenders entirely sheltered from ever 
thing but the shells and shot, which we had latterly used, more by acci- 
dent than design. These were, of course, thrown over from the outside, 
and nothing else could have secured us the victory, since every man in the 
last breach was killed, and the passage blocked up, before our grenadiers 
obtained a footing above. Their long pikes, used in such a sheltered spot, 
must be most powerfully effective. No wonder, then, that every man who 
got to the top was instantly pierced and thrown down again. He could 
never get at his enemy, and indeed could scarcely tell from whence the 

low was inflicted. ‘The system of defence adopted by these savages 
would have done credit to any engineer. Nothing could surpass it but 
their unwearied perseverance. Had the bastions been solid, or their de- 
fensive weapons only muskets and bayonets, we should not have had the 
mortification to lie before it for two months; and had our cavalry been 
more efficient, we should not have had a continuance of this warfare for 
six months longer. The fugitive phalanx, making good its retreat to 


tar was there joined by twenty thousand men of the Murdoos.’— 
pp. 76—78, 
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This place, once so formidable, is now ploughed over. The war 
was for some after continued, and was attended with some severe 
fighting in the jungles, the Poligars being now assisted by the 

urdoos. Among the chieftains of these savages was a singular 
personage, whom the author pourtrays as one of the most extraor- 
dinary of mortals. He was both deaf and dumb, and was usually 
called by the English—Dumby, by the Hindoos—Oomee, a name 
bearing the same signification. bigagy thus unfortunate, he was 
looked upon by his countrymen as a Deity, and his least sign was 
a command, to which all rendered the most implicit obedience. 


‘ He was a tall, slender lad, of very sickly appearance, yet possessing 
that energy of mind, which in troubled times, always gains pre-eminence ; 
whilst, in his case, the very defect which would have impeded another, 

roved a powerful auxiliary in the minds of ignorant and superstitious 
idolaters. The Oomee was adored; his slightest sign was an oracle, and 
every man flew to execute whatever he commanded. No council as- 
sembled at which he did not preside; no daring adventure was under. 
taken, which he did not lead. His method of representing the English 
was extremely simple: he collected a few little pieces of straw, arranged 
them on the palm of his left hand to represent the English force; then, 
with other signs, for the time, &c., he drew the other hand across and 
swept them off, with a whizzing sound from his mouth, which was the 
signal for attack; and he was generally the foremost in executing those 
plans for our annihilation. Whatever rica ig OF valour could effect, 
was sure to be achieved wherever he appeared; though poor Oomee was 
at last doomed to grace a gallows, in reward for the most disinterested 
and purest patriotism. He had escaped, as it were, by miracle, in every 
previous engagement, although every soldier in our camp was most anxious 
to destroy so notorious an: celebrated a chieftain. On the 24th of May, 
when the fort was wrenched from them, and the whole were retreating, 
pursued by our cavalry, poor Oomee fell, covered with wounds, near a 
small village, about three miles from Punjalumcoorchy. As soon as our 
troops had returned from the pursuit, Colonel Agnew instantly ordered 
the Eteapooreans to follow them till night, offering rewards for any men of 
consequence, dead or alive. Our allies, consequently, set out with great 
glee, somewhat late in the evening; and in the meantime, an appearance 
of quiet induced some women of the village to proceed to the field of 
carnage, in the hope of finding some of the sufferers capable of receiving 
succour. Amongst the heaps of slain they discovered the son of one of 
the party, still breathing, and after weeping over him, they began to raise 
him up, when exerting his little remaining strength, he exclaimed, “Oh 
mother, let me die, but try to save the life of Swamy, who lies wounded 
near me.” The word he used, fully justifies my assertion of their adora- 
ration, as its literal meaning is a deity. The woman, animated by the 
same feelings, immediately obeyed her dying son, and speedily found 
Oomee, weltering in his blood, but still alive; and these extraordinary 
matrons, immediately lifted, and carried him to his mother’s house, where 
they were busily employed staunching his wounds, when they were alarmed 
by a sudden shout from the Eteapooreans, in pursuit, There is nothing 
like the ingenuity of woman at such a crisis. These miserable, and ap- 
parently half-imbecile creatures conceived a plan, in an instant, which not 
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only proved successful, but most probably saved the lives of several others. 
They covered the body over with a cloth, and set up a shriek of lamenta- 
tion peculiar to the circumstances. The Eteapooreans on their arrival, 
demanded the cause, and being informed that a poor lad had just expired 
of the small-pox, fled for their lives out of the village, without ever turn- 
‘av to look behind them. How he was afterwards preserved, I could 
never learn; but certainly, he was present, and was active as usual, on the 
7th and 10th of June; and was taken alive at the conclusion of the cam- 
paign, and hanged along with his gallant and ill-fated relation, on the 
tower we had erected in the plain, before Punjalumcoorchy ; now the only 
monument of that once dreaded fortress, if we except the burying-ground 
of six or seven hundred of our slaughtered comrades, in the vicinity.’— 
vol. 1. pp. 131-—133. 


After the conclusion of the Poligar war our hero returned to the 
Indian continent, and after a variety of excursions, joined, in 1803, 
the army under Major General Wellesley (now Duke of Wellington), 
which was then about to proceed ope the Mahrattas. The 
particulars which the author gives of this war, being less novel 
than those which we have already noticed, we make no apology for 
passing them over, although we may recommend them, especially 
to military readers, a8 by no means unworthy of notice. The state 
of his health rendered it necessary for him to make a voyage to 
Madeira, in 1807, whence he returned once more to the scene of 
his military labours, in which he was engaged for several succes- 
sive years without interruption. Among the curiosities which he 
mentions, the petrifactions near Trevycary, a village about seventeen 
miles from Pondicherry, are worth the attention of the naturalist. 


‘ Of all the curiosities I have witnessed in the East, the petrifactions in 
the vicinity of this insignificant village, are the most interesting and ex- 
traordinary. There being no shelter for Europeans in its neighbourhood, 
it is necessary to pitch tents near a small Pagoda, on ground somewhat 
above the level of the plain. This building is evidently of great antiquity, 
though it possesses no beauty or attraction at present; but close to it are 
several rude rocky hillocks, which, on a near approach, prove to be of a 
circular form, and hollow in the centre, resembling the craters of vol- 
canoes. These craters were all more or less choked up with weeds and 
bushes, so that we could not penetrate to the bottom, though they did not 
appear to be of any great depth; but still, considering them in that light, 
our wonder was the ereater, to find the surface covered with large frag- 
ments of petrified wood, instead of coals and lava. On a nearer exami- 
nation, the soil of these cavities proved to be a whitish loose sand: and 
that of the exterior surface, a compound of sand and clay, completely 
transformed to stone; extremely porous, and perforated in a thousand 
places, like rocks under water, in a stream, with enormous masses of trees 
of various forms and descriptions, some of which were actually buried in 
them, and others scattered about, as if they had been thrown down by 
some sudden eruption of nature, and broken by the fall. When these 
rarities were first discovered, or by whom, I have no idea; and it was only 


° our return from Poonah that I first heard at Madras, of “ the petritied 
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tamarind wood,” as it was always designated. Masses being cut out, into 
various ornaments, and highly polished, very much resembled Scoteh 
and were then much in fashion, as a novelty. Yet this very name, given 
indiscriminately to all these stones, however varied in shape or colour, 
roved to my mind, that the spot from whence they were taken had never 
Sos visited by any European, or person capable of examining and dis- 
tinguishing the original petrifactions, for I found them so perfectly dif. 
ferent, and some so nearly entire, as to be able to pronounce positive y, a9 
to their variety; and actually carried to my tent, with much difficulty, 
part of a branch of a cocoa-nut tree, which bore the strictest examination, 
and could not possibly have been mistaken.’ 

‘It is natural in such situations, to endeavour to trace the causes of 
such extraordinary transmutations ; but I could find no native capable of 
assisting my research, nor any other signs, to enable me to form any cor- 
rect conclusion, I therefore venture a diffident opinion, that, when for- 
merly flourishing and planted with trees, the ground on which these hil- 
looks now stand, was inundated by a sudden flood, many centuries back ; 
and after continuing under water for several hundred years, was as sud- 
denly dried up again by some volcanic eruption, and left in that state, in 
which, with little alteration, I found them; for all the lapidaries in the 
east uniting together, could not clear the ground of these fragments, 
which would most likely require a thousand waggons to remove to any 
distance.’ —vol. i. pp. 30 0—302. 


We do not remember to have met before any description of the 
ceremony of ‘ walking through fire,’ which the author witnessed 
at Bangalore, and which will be novel to most of our readers. 


‘ On the 12th of March, 1813, being invited by the Hindoos of our 
corps to see the ceremony of walking through the fire, I mounted my 
horse, accompanied by Captain Pepper, and rode to the spot, in rear of 
the native lines, where an oblong pit was prepared, eighteen feet by twelve. 
I am not aware of its depth, because on our arrival it was full of live 
coals perfectly red hot. A procession then arrived on the opposite side, 
and every one of them either walked or danced deliberately through the 
fire lengthways, having only two landing-places in the centre of each of 
the smallest faces. ‘This fire was actually so intense that we could not 
approach its margin, but sat on our horses at a few yards distance, watch- 
ing every motion. I had seen a little, and heard much more, of this 
strange feat, but never had such an opportunity of positive proof before. 
It was in the middle of the Hooly Feast, and | understood the particular 
ceremony was in honour of the small-pox deity, Mariamah, to whom they 
sacrifice a cock, before they venture in the furnace. Then, besmeared all 
over with some yellow stuff, they go back and forward, both quick and 
slow, without any apparent suffering ; and one man carried an infant on 
his shoulders, which did not even cry. The puppets of this extraordinary 
shew were of all ages; and I saw a very fine boy slip down at the landing- 
place, and the others pulled him up uninjured immediately. I have now 
stated the fact from ocular demonstration; it remains for chemists to 
explore the nature of the stuff with which they are besmeared, for every 
Christian will at once attribute this apparent miracle to the true cause, 
and give them due credit for every subtle trick, 1 never could get any 
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Native to explain this; and I suspect that the Mussulmans, who can have 
no interest in keeping up the deception, are quite as ignorant of the means 
used as we are. —vol. il. pp. 49, 50. 

Towards the end of 1818, the author was obliged to proceed to 
China for the benefit of his health. He sojourned some time at 
Canton, which he describes after the usual fashion, with great 
minuteness. cyl recovered strength, he once more returned 
to India, which he did not quit until last year, when he bade it 
a final adieu. 

Although these volumes are filled with a great deal of small 
talk, they must, we should think, possess considerable interest for 
persons residing in India. There are very few military stations 
within the precincts of our empire in that vast region, which the 
author does not appear to have visited, either upon duty or amuse- 
ment. The work is illustrated with nearly a hundred engrav- 
ings, respectably executed, and they afford very distinct ideas of 
the various scenes, forts, and jungles, which particularly attracted 
the Colonel’s attention. 





Arr. I1L.—The Life of Titian; with Anecdotes of the Distinguished 
Persons of his time. By James Northcote, Esq., R. A., 2 vols. 8vo. 
London: Colburn and Bentley. 1830. 


We cannot believe it possible that Mr. Northcote ever intended to 
publish the Life of Titian, in the form which it assumes in the 
volumes before us. Their contents are so ill arranged, and alto- 
gether so destitute of the appearance of care and consideration, 
that we feel compelled to regard them as the crude collection of 
materials merely, from which the author was to have elaborated a 
biography, of reasonable dimensions, of his illustrious subject. 
Upon no other supposition than this, can we account for the extra- 
ordinary fact, that very nearly three parts of the second volume 
are substantially a duplicate of the first, differing only as to their 
denominations respectively,—one of the narratives being called 
‘a Life;’ the other, ‘ Illustrations.’ In addition to this, we have 
upwards of one hundred pages devoted to the Letters of Vasari, 
which are thrust in unceremoniously, under the pretence of throw- 
ing a light on the state of the arts in Titian’s time! and then we 
find some thirty or forty pages more, occupied with extracts from 
a book on Picture Galleries, by Mr. Hazlitt ; which, as some of our 
more Curious readers well know, may be bought fora few pence at 
any book stall in the metropolis. So that, dealing plainly and 
openly with the public, we are constrained to say that this pom- 
pous affair of the Life of Titian, by an R.A. of modern celebrity, 
isnothing better as to one half at least, than a mere catchpenny 
publication, quite worthy of the era in which we live. 

For the accommodation of those, however, to whom general 
reasoulng and vague assertion are but “as the idle wind which 
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they regard not,” we shall employ a more practical and impressive 
method of persuasion. Arithmetic is a homely interpreter, whose 
language every one understands. 

The number of pages in these two volumes is 782. Of these, 
Vasari’s Letters (the useful contents of which might easily be 
put into a couple of pages) occupy 104 pages; the duplicate 
narrative, entitled ‘ Illustrations,’ &c., takes up 250 pages more; 
and a further number of 60 are yielded to brief. notices of Titian’s 
brother and youngest son, together with an appendix from Mr, 
Hazlitt’s Magazine articles! Thus, then, it appears that a great 
deal more than the contents of a whole volume of this ‘ Life of 
Titian,’ is composed of mere book-maker’s rubbish, every word of 
which, we venture to affirm, may be detected, this moment, in the 
lumber room of any extensive grocer in the Strand. 

But an objection of a still more extraordinary nature lies against 
this production. Between the principal narrative and the duplicate 
which succeeds it, there is a great deal of discrepancy ; indeed, so 
much as to leave the reader completely in doubt, as to which of the 
clashing statements, concerning material facts, he is to believe. One 
sample will be sufficient to illustrate our meaning. At page 1 and 
2, vol. i. we find the following words regarding the date of Titian’s 
birth: ‘ Indeed the precise time of his birth is left in uncertainty. 
De Piles, in his Chronological Tables, and the authors of the Abrégé 
des Vies des Peintres, fix it in 1477, and make him ninety-nine at 
his death ; but as Giorgione was confessedly older than Titian, and 
was born in 1478, I have preferred the joint authorities of Vasari 
and Sandrart, who affirm that Titian was born in 1480, at Capo 
del Cadore.’ 

Here Mr. Northcote distinctly adopts the authority of Vasari, 
and assumes the date of Titian’s birth to be 1480. If the reader 
will now turn with us to page 73 of vol. ii., he will find the open- 
ing sentence of the ‘ Illustrations,’ to be as follows :— 


‘ Titian was born in the Pieve (or parish) of Cadore, in the year 1477!’ 


But lest the contradiction between the dates should escape the 
acuteness of the reader, Mr. Northcote takes care to attract his 
attention to the passage, by appending to it a significant note, in 
the following terms :— 


‘ All the most authentic documents, and all writers, with the exception 
of Vasari (!) who was never very scrupulous as to dates, fix his birth in 
1477 ; the latter in 1480.’ 

And yet of this same Vasari, who was never very scrupulous as to 
dates, Mr. Northcote had already said, ‘ I have preferred the joint 
authorities of Vasari and Sandrart,’ &c. We admit that the bare 
fact of Titian’s birth is of comparatively minor importance; all 
that we propose to establish by adverting to the above passages |5, 
that the work in which so much contradiction is found, could 
never have been destined to appear before the public, at least 
until it had undergone a due degree of castigation; and that, there- 
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fore the publication of it in its existing shape, is only an act of 
dishonour towards the memory of Northcote, whilst it is far from 
being respectful or decorous to the world. 

Having now performed our conscientious duty to the public, we 
shall not be slow in acknowledging the claims to our applause, 
which some passages in these volumes undoubtedly possess. The 
remarks of a professional man, such as Northcote was, original 
and independent throughout his life, upon points connected with 
the arts, can hardly fail to command attention at any time, even 
though they should be presented to us under all the disadvantages 
of hasty effusions. The principal facts of Titian’s life, have been 
long familiar to the world. He has found in contemporary and 
successive admirers a host of biographers, whose enthusiasm was too 
ardent to allow us to believe that any material information con- 
cerning the illustrious painter, would have remained unpublished to 
this day. It is, therefore, with no intention of reproaching Mr, 
Northcote, that we notice the absence of any novelty whatever in 
his narrative of Titian’s personal history. Neither do we find him 
varying by any new statements, or the recital of fresh authorities, the 
well-known circumstances under which Titian’s chief productions 
were undertaken and executed. We have in truth no other mate- 
rials in these volumes, which can entitle them to a character of 
value or interest, than the occasional reflections, of a miscellaneous 
nature, which are scattered through the work. These reflections 
are chiefly applicable to the profession, in which Northcote must 
be admitted to be a very great authority. The course of Titian’s 
life is by no means an exception to that of almost every man who 
has acquired an illustrious name by his own exertions, in affording 
the most pressing and profitable example to others. Mr. North- 
cote has regarded his hero principally in this point of view, and 
wherever a fair opportunity has occurred, he never fails to make it 
subservient to the ruling principle of instruction and advice. 

But those remarks of Northcote’s which derive so much value 
from his natural shrewdness and long experience of the world, are 
not wholly employed on mere professional matters. They are, in 
many instances, of a nature calculated to interest the public at 
large, and are sometimes especially worthy of being weighed by 
those who are accustomed to the consideration of questions of 
national import. 

In what we have now stated, we hope a sufficient excuse will be 
found to justify us for having avoided the historical details of the 
work. The first narrative, as we have already hinted, contains an 
ample and nearly complete biography of Titian, and if left unasso- 
ciated with, or rather unencumbered by the duplicate matter, and 
the irrelevant quotations which follow, it would have been such a 
legacy to posterity as would have reflected credit on Northcote, 
aud no disgrace on Titian. 

It is a very striking, and indeed a cheering fact, and one that is 
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areca | ever found not to have occurred in the history of a great 
man, that, amongst the elements of his ultimate achievements, 
habitual industry is always to be detected. And this is but 
reasonable and natural to expect in almost all vocations, but espe- 
cially in the Fine Arts. 


* I will,’ says Mr. Northcote, ‘ in this place venture to give my opinion, 
that there is no way so improving to a student, as to finish his pictures 
to the utmost minuteness in his power; by which means he will acquire a 
thorough knowledge of the exact forms and character of the parts. If he 
has a genius for the art, he will soon discover what he may treat slightly 
or leave out of his work; and if he has none, he will be enabled, by this 
method, to give such an air of truth to his productions as will pass for merit 
with a large part of the community, by which he will be secure of employ- 
ment, and will also have a certain claim to respect. But a careless, and what 
is often supposed to be a bold manner, when practised by the ignorant, is 
detestable, and shews a kind of unfeeling assurance, as if the artist said, 
«¢ Anything is good enough for the public! " "—vol. i. pp. 11, 12. 


A little afterwards, he adds, 


‘ The diligence with which he pursued his studies is sufficiently evident 
from his success. Statesmen and warriors may grow great from unex- 
pected accidents, and from a fortunate concurrence of circumstances, 
neither procured nor foreseen by themselves; but reputation in the fine arts 
or the learned world must be the effect of industry and capacity. Titian 
never lost an hour—always endeavouring to add excellence to excellence. 
His works were various and exact, profound and agreeable.’—vol. i. p. 14. 


The account which Northcote proceeds to give of the splendid 
progress of Titian, of the rapid expansion of his fame, of the 
voluntary patronage and friendship of the high and mighty, which 
poured upon him, and which with unparalleled constancy remained 
to cheer the decline of his laborious life, is drawn up in a very able 
and interesting manner. Mr. Northcote observes— 


‘ I cannot but think that Titian had a considerable advantage in the im- 
provement of his taste for colouring, from having been in his first studies 
taught fresco-painting, by which his eye was early inured to that fresh, clear, 
and unadulterated tone which is unavoidably preserved in all those works 
that are done without oil. It was by degrees he crept into the knowledge 
of the use of oil, without having had his eye familiarised by early habit to 
the heavy, dingy, slimy effect of various oils and megilps; which, as they 
more and more prevail, soak up and destroy the wholesome freshness and 
purity of the tints, and reduce them at last to the saturated appearance of 
an oilskin umbrella. Artists who paint in water-colours justly wish to 
give their pictures the force and finish of oil; as those who paint in oil 
should endeavour to impart to their tints, the clear and vivid purity of 
water-colours. And the clearness of the one, with the depth and solidity 
of the other, is what Titian possessed the power of uniting beyond any 
other painter that ever lived. 

‘ At this time, painting arrived at a higher degree of perfection than the 
moderns have ever attained; having acquired from Michael Angelo the ut- 
most boldness of outline, the forms of the most robust bodies, and the 
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highest grandeur of conception, In Raphael, it could boast invention, 
composition, variety of character, expression of the state of mind, and 
appropriate draperies to his figures. Titian perfected the knowledge of the 
colours of bodies, with all the accidents which the modifications of light 
can produce in them; and, finally, Correggio added delicacy and the gra- 
dations of chiaroscuro ; a lovely style of painting, combining all the exqui- 
site fascinations of grace and fancy.'—vol. i. pp. 60—62. 


A trick, on the part of a brother artist, which the simplicity and 
good nature of Titian had in some measure brought on him, is thus 
related by Northcote. 


‘ Alfonso Lombardi was at this time at Bologna. He was well known 
to Titian, who had a great friendship for him, both as a man and as an 
ingenious sculptor. Alfonso had a great desire to make a wax model of the 
Emperor: and as a very small apparatus was necessary for this purpose, 
he could easily conceal it. So without giving Titian the slightest hint of 
his intention, he earnestly entreated the latter to be so gracious as to per- 
mit him to be in the Room at the time his Majesty sat to him; and he 
would be contented to pass and act as his servant, to he!p him to his colours, 
&c. Titian being in a courteous humour, and having a kindness for 
Alfonso, as he was not a painter, readily consented to his request; and 
accordingly, the cunning Alfonso very humbly followed our artist to the 
Emperor’s apartment, and placed himself behind Titian’s chair, so as 
to see him at work but not be seen by him, as he was fully occupied by 
his own task. 

‘ Alfonso having as good a view of the Emperor as Titian himself, now 

secretly took out of his sleeve a little box in the form of a medal, and began 
tomake a portrait of his Majesty in clay or wax; and had just com- 
pleted it when Titian, having also finished his, was making his obeisance. 
The Emperor rose from his seat, and Alfonso was hastily shutting up his 
little box, and putting it in his sleeve, when his Majesty said to him— 
“ Show me what you have been doing.” He was then obliged, though 
with fear and humility, to deliver his work into the Emperor's hands, who 
having attentively looked at it, appeared highly delighted, and asked 
him—‘ Can’st thou execute this in marble?” ‘* May it please your Sa- 
cred Majesty; yes!” replied Alfonso. ‘‘ Do it then,” said the Emperor, 
“and when it is finished, bring it to me at Genoa.” 
_ ‘When Titian discovered this artful trick, I will leave it to any one’s 
imagination to conceive his surprise, as he probably thought that Alfonso 
did it in a kind of competition with himself. But whatever Titian’s feel- 
ing on the occasion might be, Alfonso was much encouraged by the Em- 
peror's praise, and applied himself to his work with more diligence than 
ever; and in the end finished the head in marble, which was considered 
by all who saw it as most excellent. He accordingly carried it to the Em- 
peror at Genoa, when his Majesty generously gave him three hundred 
crowns more.’—vol. i, pp. 82—84, 


Mr. Northcote has devoted, as in duty he was bound to do, a 
few pages to the memory of Cardinal Hippolito, the generous patron 
ofthe arts. He says, 


‘In contemplating the character or rather the conduct of Hippolito, 
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I cannot omit the opportunity of making a few observations relative 1 
patronage, its direction, and influence in respect to science and the fine 
arts. Good and evil, like the blending colours of the rainbow, are fre. 
quently so intermixed with each other, that it perplexes the reflecting mind 
to mark the line of separation. 

‘ We hold the opinion that the Roman Catholic religion is big with evil: 
yet, on examination, we cannot deny that it has some peculiar advantages, 
If, for instance, we look into the records of history and science, to whom 
shall we trace the foundation of those numerous seminaries for the promo- 
tion of learning or those splendid buildings, which have employed indus- 
try and called forth taste in their erection, whether colleges, universities, 
public-libraries, schools, churches, or palaces? Are not our thoughts 
drawn immediately to a Wolsey, the Medicis, Bembo, Farnese, Este, 
Barberini, Montalto, Ximenes, Rovera, Richelieu, or Mazarin, with many 
others, who having had less power, are of less note? Yet all seemed to con- 
cur in one aim, which was that of adopting all men of talents and virtue as 
their family and kindred; and by proving asylums for those who should 
arise in after-time, to perpetuate their names to posterity as universal bene- 
factors and everlasting patrons of every species of ability which can dignify 
mankind. Having themselves been bred in the school of science, they 
distinguished and valued it in others; and by means of their well-bestowed 
patronage, have given to the world many individuals eminent either for 
learning, science, or virtue, that without their fostering care would have 
been lost to society. 

‘ Again, it may be observed, that when the prime minister of a country 
has been a Catholic prelate, it has been productive of several advantages: 
particularly, from his not having the same number of family-connections, 
so nearly allied to him by blood or marriage, as to produce in him a desire 
to aggrandise them even more than himself. Therefore that portion of 
natural affection which in others is warped or partially confined, as in 
fathers of families to their children, is in him diffused to the more general 
benefit of mankind at large, as he direets the influence of all his power, 
and bestows all his superfluous wealth towards the encouragement of learn- 
ing, the sciences and the arts, which at the same time that they contri- 
bute abundantly to his own glory, most materially assist the welfare of the 
community. 

‘ The good effects of such praiseworthy examples extend their favourable 
influence oftentimes where we might least expect it. We have an instance 
in the Venetian territory when under its former government. That country, 
though more absorbed in trade than any other, was yet not so lost to 
all refinement but that it could follow a laudable example. Hence‘we 
find the public halls of each fraternity richly adorned with appropriate 
paintings, executed by such of their countrymen as had gained the highest 
eminence in their profession, thus bestowing and receiving honour at the 
same time; and further, we often find annexed to those buildings a mag- 
nificent library, to which the most indigent student has free access. 

‘ As a contrast to the above, we have only to turn to those states where 
the power and wealth of a kingdom are thrown into the hands of a few 
grasping individuals whose sole object is the advancement of their families, 
who must be accommodated with titles of honour, and who, of course, to 
support their rank, must be endowed with large pensions, and become a 
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burden on the public. Swarms of such adventurers roll in affluence, 
whose scanty portion of intellect would hardly fit them for the lowest 
employments of life. Hence no lofty examples of munificence are held 
out toexcite emulation. The desire of fame by high achievements is never 
once thought of : nor the appropriating a small part of their abundance to 
the service of Apollo or the Muses, which they more readily devote to 
Bacchus. For need it be remarked, that it is the government in all states 
that forms the character and habits of the people, as parents mould those 


of their children? ’—vol. i. pp. 127—131. 


We are by no means disciples of that school of political radicalism 
with which Northcote’s mind seems unfortunately to have been 
tainted ; but we can concur in the spirit of these remarks. That 
some members of the aristocracy have sacrificed to the arts, and 
have been liberal and even munificent in their patronage of them, 
cannot be denied. But this fact does not take from the truth or 
the force of Northcote’s statement. A nobleman who fosters a man 
of genius, and encourages him to achievements that may ensure 
him celebrity, is impelled to this course of liberality by the very same 
principle that actuates his general conduct—a desire to secure his 
own personal gratification. Great artists are encouraged, not so 
much for their abstract merits, as on account of their being 
capable of serving the immediate purposes of their patrons. 

Titian was not exempted from the lot of humanity. He ex- 
perienced numerous mortifications, and underwent many of those 
annoyances, which the envious and jealous world is sure to inflict, 
sooner or later, on every man whomsoever, who has approved 
himself entitled to their fullest gratitude and esteem. Mr. North- 
cote gives us the following account of an artist who had been 
obtruded on the public attention as a worthy rival of Titian, and 
whose pretensions, being so supported, were the source of much 
uneasiness to the illustrious artist. 


‘ Pordenone, though not equal to Titian, holds an elevated rank among 
the painters of his country. Less tender in his tones and less seductive 
in his contours than the head of the Venetian school, he at least rivals 
him in the energy of his style and the boldness of his execution. His 
fresco works are preferable to those in oil; though he arrived at great 
excellence in both. To a grand character of design, he added the rich 
and glowing colouring of Giorgione. He was more successful in the 
robust and muscular delineation of men than in the softness and deli- 
cacy of female forms. In every thing he exhibited a daring and vigorous 
mind. He was an experienced and expeditious workman; and delighted in 
fore-shortening and terrible situations, having no fear of encountering the 
most arduous difficulties of the art. In his works at Venice he seems to 
have surpassed himself. There is a Mercury in front of the house of 
Talente that is very well fore-shortened; a battle-piece and a horse, which 
are much commended; and a Proserpine in the arms of Pluto, which is 
4 most elegant figure. The rivalship or rather enmity which existed 
between him and Titian appears to have acted as a spur, which contri- 
buted to the excellence of both, like the competition between Buonarotti 
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and Raphael; to which it bears a further similarity, as the one is distin. 
guished by energy and gravity, and the other by elegance and grace, 
To have contended with Titian for the prize of Fame, is no ordinary claim 
to glory; and it will be considered highly honourable to the reputation of 
Pordenone, that he is entitled to the second rank in the Venetian school, 
at a period when it was so fertile in able artists. He died at Mantua, in 
1540, aged fifty-six, and was strongly suspected to have been poisoned, 

* It was indeed necessary that Pordenone should have been possessed of 
great qualities, having to contend with Titian, to whom, after all, he was 
much inferior. Nor is it any wonder, since in Titian alone (be it said with- 
out disparagement to other painters) are collected together almost all the 
excellencies of the art, which are found dispersed in so many others. As 
to invention and design, very few have ever exceeded him. In colouring 
none ever was his equal. To Titian alone must be given the palm of 
perfect colouring. For it is highly improbable that the ancients could 
have attained it, being confined in their mode of execution. But if they 
did colour well, it has always been wanting in a greater or less degree 
among the moderns. It may be said of ‘Titian that he almost equalled 
Nature herself; and that his figures seem to move, breathe, and live. 

‘ Titian did not indulge in any vain or ostentatious display, but aimed 
at a propriety of colouring: there are no affected ornaments, but the 
modesty of nature given with a master’s hand: there is no crudeness, but 
the tender pliancy of real flesh. In his pictures the lights always contend 
with the shades; and diminish and lose themselves in the same manner 
as in nature. Such was the painter that Pordenone dared to enter into 
competition with. ’"—vol. i. pp. 217—219. 


How little the decrees of their cotemporaries, with respect to the 
merits of particular men, affect the judgment of posterity! Milton 
was much less esteemed in his day by the public, than some poetaster 
or another whose name has scarcely reached us. Dr. Blacklock 
had infinitely greater assurance given him of enduring fame than 
Pope himself; and the odds may be stated to have been con- 
siderably in favour of the longevity of poor Dennis’s name over 
that of the illustrious Dryden, so long as the men of the age in 
which they lived had any control over their claims to immortality. 
Mr. Northcote puts beyond all cavil the historical fact that Titian 
had been invested with titles of distinction during his life. It seems 
that in 1553, Charles V. conferred on him the rank of Count 
Palatine of the Empire, and the document in which the dignity 1s 
granted, is now, for the first time we believe, presented to the world 
in the English language. 

‘ The original legal document is written, of course, in barbarous law- 
latin, and filled with tautology; but the following translation 1s nearly 
word for word the same. 

‘ « Charles the Fifth, by divine favour, august Emperor of the Romans, 
King of Germany and Spain, greets with the grace and blessing of Cesar, 
our distinguished, faithful, and beloved Titian of Vicelli, knight and 
count of the sacred Lateran Palace, and of our Court and Imperial Con- 
sistory. 

’ As it has always been our custom, since by the divine auspices we Were 
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exalted to the lofty dignity of Ceesar, to bestow our regard, grace, and 
favour chiefly on persons remarkable for fidelity and attachment to us 
and to the holy Roman Empire, who possessed excellent morals, and who 
were celebrated and eminent above others in virtue, ingenious arts, and in- 
dustry; observing therefore your remarkable fidelity towards us and the holy 
Roman Empire, together with your illustrious qualities and the endow- 
ments of your genius in that exquisite science of painting and in finishing 

rtraits to the life, in which art indeed you appear to us to merit being 
named the Apelles of our age, &c. &c. 

‘« Therefore of our own intent, fixed knowledge, and deliberation, 
and assisted by the wise counsel of the princes, counts, barons, and 
others of our own beloved nobles of the sacred Empire, and with 
the plenitude of our Imperial power, we constitute, create, and elevate 
you, the aforesaid Titian, Count of the sacred Lateran palace, of our 
court, and Imperial consistory, and with clemency we distinguish you 
with the title of Count Palatine:—conformably to the tenure of these 
presents, we constitute, create, establish, elevate, and ran you in their 
order,” &c. 

‘It seems by this instrument that Titian had been previously a Knight 
and Count of the holy Lateran Palace, of the Imperial court and consis- 
tory, and that the present instrument made him a Count Palatine,’—vol, i. 
pp. 309—311. 


Titian, it would appear from this document, had been already a 
Knight and Count of the Lateran Palace, of the Court and Imperial 
Consistory. But the decrees of emperors and the records of solemn 
councils are long forgotten, and all the splendid rays of royal favour 
have been for ever dimmed in the effulgence of the glory of the 
artist. The illustrious painter was not, however, ungrateful for the 
patronage with which Charles had the judgment to distinguish 
him; and to this day the most splendid monuments of his unri- 
valled genius are to be found in the country where Titian’s merits 
were so liberally rewarded. The Last Supper, in the Escurial, has 
long been celebrated as one of the most admirable of Titian’s works. 
With respect to this celebrated picture, we have the following letter 


from the artist to Philip the Second, which may well be regarded 
as a curiosity :— 


‘To nis Catnoric Masesty Puitir tne Seconp, Maprip. 


‘“ The Supper of our Lord, which I formerly promised to your 
Majesty, is now, by the grace of God, completed. 1 began it about 
seven years ago, and have laboured upon it almost continually, being 
desirous to leave to your Majesty, in this last stage of my life, the greatest 
proof of my early devotion to your Majesty that it is in my power to give. 
God grant that it may appear as good to your excellent judgment as I 
have endeavoured to make it, in the hope of giving you satisfaction. 
Your Majesty will receive it at an early day, consigned to your Secretary, 
Garzia Ernando, according to your commands. Meanwhile, | supplicate 
your infinite clemency, that if ever, at anytime, any part of my very 
ong services have been agreeable to you, you will deign to compassionate 
me; so that I may no longer be tormented by your Ministers, in receiving 
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my allowance sometimes by an express from Spain, sometimes from the 
Chamber at Milan; that I may live in more tranquillity for the few days 
which remain for me to spend in your service. And I trust your Majesty 
will not be less merciful to me than was the Emperor your father, (of 
glorious memory), but will make your Ministers execute your benevolent 
orders, which towards me have always been so condescending, by which 
means I shall be freed from a thousand continually harrassing cares, in 
striving to obtain my small pittance, and be able to spend the whole of 
my time in serving you with my labours, without being obliged to waste the 
greater part of it, as I am now compelled to do, in writing here and there 
to your different negociators, not without a very serious expense to me, and 
almost always in vain, or else receiving only some very trifling sum after a 
length of time. I am certain, most clement Sire, that if your Majesty 
knew in part the trouble I have had in this affair, your infinite piety would 
compassionate me; and peradventure would show some sign of your great 
benignity, in ordering a schedule to be written for me, as I assure you, 
that notwithstanding your goodness, I have never received any sum equal 
to your kind intentions, on account of their forms in paying me. And 
this is the reason that I am now obliged to seek relief at the feet of my 
most Catholic Lord, supplicating your compassion to provide for my mis- 
fortune by some gracious expedient; so that you may no longer be wearied 
by my complaints, and that I may be in future freed from these vexatious 
cares, and enabled to employ myself wholly in your service.—lI kiss your 
Catholic Majesty’s hands. Your most devoted and most humble servant, 
‘« Venice, August 5, 1554. Tittan.”’ 
—vol. i. pp. 322—324, 
Mr. Northcote has a very striking chapter on the encouragement 
of Art in England, as compared with Italy. He is of opinion that 
the difference between the works of English and Italian artists, 
lies altogether in the different degrees of encouragement which each 
class respectively receives. He thinks, that from the success with 
which the British have already cultivated every department of 
genius which was open to them, they would have most certainly 
triumphed over all the nations of the earth in painting, ‘ had the 
requisite demand been made to call their efforts into action.’ He 
proceeds to argue that it was interest alone that caused the rise of 
the arts in Italy, and he characteristically observes, that ‘ could 
the fine arts in England be brought to aid the power of the go- 
vernment as much as the rotten boroughs, we should soon see them 
patronized to such a degree as would quickly cause them to mount 
to the highest heaven of invention.? We must allow Mr. North- 
cote to speak for himself on this interesting topic ; and the reader 
who fails to profit by his reasoning, we are quite sure, will be 
amused by the quaint and homely manner in which he treats the 
subject. 


‘ It was the interest of the Romish Church to impress its subjects by 
every means in its power with an awful conception of the mysteries of 
their religion, which it claimed the sole privilege of inculcating. And the 
chapel of the Pope, in which is displayed the representation of the Last 
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Judgment, with colossal figures of prophets and sybils, by the hand of 
Michael Angelo, strikes the mind (as was foreseen) with profound reve- 
ce. 

" All governments, from their nature, act the same; and our own is 
not exempt from this rule. As we see that in place of the Last Judgment 
our artists have to represent something relative to the battle of Waterloo, 
&c., and instead of saints and ame apostles, which fill Catholic cathedrals, 
ours are supplied with sculptured heroes of our army and navy, and in 
such prodigious abundance, that at first sight the church in which they 
are clustered together has the appearance of a sculptor’s work-shop. But 
paintings, unluckily, are not considered as of any use to the purposes of 
Government in this country, and therefore that department of art is 
neglected, and left to shift for itself. For as to the patronage of private 
individuals, it cannot be expected that even the seven Cartoons of Raphael, 
or twenty more if added to them, could vie in interest with the portrait of 
the husband, the portrait of the wife, the child, the horse, the house, the 
garden, or the dog of the employer; and of course for these luxuries the 
demand is perpetual and unlimited, and thousands of artists, of all degrees 
of ability, find by it a decent maintenance. 

‘On the politic revival of the arts in Italy, although at first appearing 
in weak and imperfect efforts, yet the pleasure excited by the novelty 
alone much assisted their progress. The phenomenon struck the asto- 
nished world with wonder, veneration, and delight: it seemed to produce 
a new era in the creation; and thus admiring and adoring crowds called 
forth a degree of emulation in the artists equal to its cause; and what 
might not be expected from such motives? ‘The patronage soon became 
immense: every church was void of those ornaments, and every altar was 
to be supplied; and genius thus became animated by the united force of 
ambition, enthusiasm, and interest ; and artists, unawed by critics, brought 
all their energies to a focus, producing works which seemed to be beyond 
the powers of man. But the fascinating qualities which novelty possesses 
are soon set aside by time. The churches at length were filled; and 
works of art, from their frequency, ceasing to be matter of wonder, they 
therefore operated with less effect, and were less the object of attention: 
for mankind will not be surprised more than once with similar results. 
However, it is to be remarked that the high credit which so much excel- 
lence had acquired, still assisted by the powerful prejudices of religion, 
kept the arts alive some time after most of the public places had been 
occupied, and votaries of superstition still required works of art to furnish 
oratories and private apartments with the representations of grand and 
awful events, such as they had been accustomed to contemplate, and such 
as are best suited for the pencil of great masters. But this state of the 
arts also had its period. The vulgar became familiarized to it, and as- 
sumed the importance of the critic and the judge, exacting fresh miracles 
to draw their notice and respect. But what power was ever able to satisfy 
the unlimited demands of ignorance? which, like a froward child, rejects 
the toy it possesses and cries for something new, though not of half the 
value. Thus the ill-fated arts, being deprived of their proper and wonted 
nourishment, naturally sunk by a slow and gentle decay till they seemed 
again to expire. As we may perceive that in their present state, even in 
Italy itself, in the very bosom of that church which caused their re-ani- 
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mation, and gave them a second existence, scarcely a semblance in point 
of excellence can be found, nor in the degenerate offspring can we trace a 
distant likeness to to the parent. Fallen from the dignity of being the 
teachers and directors, they are become the instruments of pleasure only 
or the ministers of vice. If such is their degraded state even in Italy, 
what can be expected from modern efforts in other countries, where works 
are executed under a patronage (if such it can be called) at once both 
scanty and precarious? Perhaps some private individual, influenced by 
the whim of the moment, or else some tasteless dealer, whose sole view is 
gain, gives a casual commission for a work, but effects from such causes 
can manifest only the stunted growth of avarice or folly—Nothing can 
come of nothing.’—vol. i. pp. 373 —377. 


From that portion of Northcote’s remarks, in which he gives 
directions and cautions to those who have determined to devote 
themselves to the service of ‘ this dying art,’ as he calls it, we 
select the following passage :— 


* As an address to the imagination is the principal and highest office of 
the art, the painter in the treatment of his subject is to consider himself as 
a poet, and not a mere historian or antiquary: and when it thwarts his 
great design, he must not be slavishly bound down to give literal infor- 
mation on the trifling circumstances of costume or antiquarian research. 

Those things are held as the means only, not as the end. The painter's 
great business is to move the nobler passions and affections by the'best means 
in his power, otherwise he sinks into the mere relater of a faet; and that 
also with very limited and inadequate materials to atta the end. Bycon- 
forming to such practice, painting would no longer be the sister of poetry nor 
even of history, but rather the hand-maid. Painting, considered as history, 
is very contracted in its powers; but as poetry, it is almost unbounded. 

‘The painter, who justly comprehends what are the first requisites in 
his work, will with propriety and a due subordination add all those lesser 
qualities; as there is no question but that all historical information that 
can be given without infringing on the first and most important excellences, 
will increase the value of his labours. But he who aims at standing in the 
highest rank of his art, or whose first desire is to touch the soul, will 
remember that they are subordinate and of a mean and inferior quality, 
by as much as mere industry or dry acquired knowledge is below gentus 
or invention. 

* But it is also necessary to guard against falling into an error which is 
totally the reverse of the former. There is a class of painters, and some 
of them not without talent, who, from an abhorrence to common-place 
ideas, and to avoid them in their works, have adopted novelty in the place 
of invention; having persuaded themselves to confound it with excellence, 
and in their capricious designs are fond of introducing such extravagances 
as indeed are new and never before seen in picture. But, why ure they 
new? Not because they had never been thought of before, but that when 
they were thought of by judicious painters, they had been rejected as unfit 
materials for the pencil to work upon. Yet such artists are not without 
their little party of admirers, and that even to enthusiasm amongst the 
weak-minded! The novelty, the bombast, the violation of all simpli- 
city and nature, strike with force on puny imaginations, as frightful tales 
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and romances of every kind do on children. But to such admirers no 
regard is to be paid, as being totally unable to feel or comprehend the 
exquisite beauties and high difficulties which are achieved in those pro- 
found and powerful works of art, where the truth and simplicity of nature 
is so unostentatiously displayed, that to their ignorance it seems no longer 
art, and as if nothing arduous had been done, though the accomplishment 
of this is the greatest of all difficulties. Even simply to represent in 
painting a passing moment, or what the poet calls *‘ the Cynthia of a 
minute,” though it may seem trifling to the uninformed, is one of the 
hardest tasks in the art: on the contrary, that which painters distinguish 
by the term of still-life, namely, the imitation of things stationary and 
inanimate, is the most easy to be accomplished. The first gives you that 
which lasts but for an instant; the latter represents the unchanged duration 
of hours, with full time to touch and retouch, and where there is no in- 
stantaneous beauty to be caught and executed with * heedless haste and 
giddy cunning.” 

‘Another species of subjects I shall speak of, as I am apt to think 
that too much merit is ascribed to them, or rather that their degree or 
rank is not justly settled, by which not only the spectator is deluded, but 
the student is misled tohishurt. I mean to instance all those compositions 
which, from their nature, require a multiplicity of figures, battle-pieces, 
&c., for it is to be remarked that in such complicated subjects the atten- 
tion is so distracted, that great errors may and often do creep in unobserved. 
For all that exquisite distinction of character or exact discrimination in 
the expression of the passions, which works of the highest order absolutely 
require, would, in those instances, be lost or undiscernable in the mighty 
bustle which makes up the whole. You cannot distinguish the superiority 
of a wise man over a fool when mixed in a crowd. Consequently, com- 
positions of this kind seldom contain, and perhaps scarcely require, any 
higher degree of merit than that of a masterly execution in handling, added 
to a few other parts of the art, such as may be acquired by those of a very 
moderate portion of ability. For it is the test of genius or good sense to 
prove with how few figures it is able to tell its story. And I should give 
it as my advice to students in the art, always to compose their historical 
designs with as few figures as possible, admitting that their subject be fully 
explained; and also that their figures should be large in proportion to the 
size of the canvass. The reason is this, that it will the better enable them 
to display the greatest difficulties and the highest refinements of the art, 
which are most assuredly comprised in the human figure. Faults too are 
more easily overlooked when the work is slightly executed, or if the figures 
are numerous or small,’—vol. i, pp. 383—387. 


Mr. Northcote observes, that we are an exception to almost 
any other nation in this respect, that we exhibit but little partiality 
for our native artists. Our connoisseurs are particularly obnoxious 
to this charge, as will be seen by the following extract. 


‘Impartiality is not their foible; they, on the contrary, obstinately shut 
their eyes to the merit of their own countrymen only; and whilst they 
Uiscover imaginary beauties in every thing that is foreign, endeavour to 
close up all avenues to the advancement of the arts in their own country, 
| will not add sciences, for in those they are generally too ignorant to 
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interfere, and in those, by the force of genius, we luckily excel. And so 
confirmed are they in their prejudices, that they will not endeavour to 
know what is praiseworthy in their own country. 

‘It must be observed that our modern virtuosi have not the excuse 
their predecessors had; for, notwithstanding the imputation of grossierté 
they have been pleased to bestow on their own countrymen so freely, 
the good sense and judgment allowed them by all nations have enabled 
them to excel even in the art of painting. 

‘ Whoever shall examine most of the pictures offered to sale under great 
names, and compare them with nature, will not be a little surprised at the 
assurance of those that aim at and too often succeed in such gross impo- 
sitions; and pass off paltry copies or often originals, whose beauties are 
either so lost by time, or totally effaced in cleaning, that the buyer pays 
for the venerable canvass or board, merely as a relic the devout hand of 
some great master has laid on: or else so painted over, that the real charms, 
like those of a French courtezan, are entirely hid beneath the artificial 
repairs. | 

‘ But what contributes to keep up the deceit, is the vanity of several of 
those distinguished by the title of connoisseurs, who are generally men 
that travel; and not having vivacity enough to join in the gaieties of the 
sprightly part of the world, or judgment enough to make those useful and 
interesting remarks which are necessary to the knowledge of mankind, to 
keep up their importance, they assume the character of arbiters in virtu, 
as it is called, though perhaps all their knowledge consists in a few hard 
names and as many hard words, which they throw out with great gravity 
and superciliousness: and being used to look at pictures grown dark with 
age, smoked in churches with lamps, or stained and altered by damps, 
mistake those defects for beauties, and enslaved by their prejudices, look 
with contempt on the clearness of colouring and the brightness of nature 
that shines through a modern picture: while the man of real taste, not 
caring to stem the torrent of nonsense, leaves them to carry on the farce 
without control.’—vol. i. pp. 390—392. 


The following summary of Titian’s professional character is, in 
our judgment, very discriminating and just, and reflects credit on 
the acuteness and on the taste of Northcote. 


‘ As Titian contented himself with a faithful representation of nature, 
his forms were fine when he found them in his model. If like Raphael, he 
had been inspired with the genuine love of the beautiful, it might have 
led him to have courted it in selected nature or in her more attractive 
charms to be found inthe polished graces of the antique: the purity of 
his design thus united with the enchanting magic of his colouring would 
have stamped him the most accomplished painter that the art has pro- 
duced. But although Titian cannot with propriety be placed among those 
artists who have distinguished themselves by the excellence of their choice 
and the refinement of their expression, he is not altogether wanting in 
grandeur or dignity. Like Michael Angelo, he occasionally exaggerated 
or went beyond his model, but it was rather to render it more tender and 
fleshy, than like Buonarotti to render it more vigorous and muscular. A 
general feeling for colour rather than a correct principle of composition, 
induced him to make prominent the most beautiful parts of his figures, 4s 
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affording the finest masses and the boldest relief. His female figures and 
children are preferable to those of his men; and he has given thegy an 
air of naiveté and ease which, though not absolutely grace, is neatly allied 
to it; and it is generally supposed that N. Poussin and the sculpture Fia- 
mingo, who excelled in the representation of infantine beauty, formed 
their idea of it by contemplating the works of Titian. 

‘As acolourist, Titian holds an unrivalled dominion over every com- 
petitor. No painter has viewed nature with so chaste an eye; and to 
none were the tender blandishments of her charms more confidentially 
communicated. In his pictures the tones are so subtlely melted as to leave 
no intimation of the colours which were on his pallet; and it is perhaps in 
that respect that his system of colouring differs so materially from that of 
Rubens, who was accustomed to place his colours one near the other, with 
aslight blending of the tints. He observed, that in nature every object 
offered a particular surface or character, transparent, opaque, rude, or po- 
lished ; and that these objects differed in the strength of their tints and 
the depth of their shadows. It was in this diversity, that he found the 
generality and perfection of his art. Hence, as Mengs remarks, in imi- 
tating nature he took the principal for the whole, and represented his 
fleshy tones, chiefly composed of demitints, totally by demitints, and di- 
vested of demitints those passages in which few were discernible in nature, 
By these means he arrived at an indescribable perfection of colouring, 
which approaches to illusion. 

‘In invention and composition he confined himself to a representation 
of what appeared to him to be naturally necessary to the subject; and this 
strict adherence to individuality prompted him to introduce into his his- 
torical pictures, instead of ideal characters analogous to the subject, heads 
designed from life, with a precision which gave to the most interesting 
subjects of history the formality of portraiture. 

‘That he was capable of occasionally venturing beyond this boundary, 
he has given proof in his fine picture of St. Pietro Martire, in which his 
friend and admirer Algarotti asserts, that the most fastidious critic cannot 
find the shadow of defect. The composition of this celebrated picture is 
admirable ; and though composed of very few figures, they are spiritedly 
designed, full of action, and marked with a grandeur seldom found in the 
works of this artist. As a painter of portraits, Titian is indisputably en- 
titled to the highest rank. To the nobleness and simplicity of character 
which he always gave them, he added what Sir Joshua Reynolds calls “a 
senatorial dignity,” a natural and unaffected air, which distinguishes his 
personages from those of every other artist ; and to his transcendant ex- 
tellence in this branch, he is indebted for a great portion of his fame. 

‘To the celebrity of Titian as a painter of history and portraits, is to be 
added his excellence in landscape-painting. Whether it is predominant 
or introduced as an accessory, it is always treated by him in the grandest 
and most picturesque style. Such is the admirable back ground of his 
famous picture of St. Pietro Martire, than which it would be difficult to 
find in the whole range of art a more sublime and impressive accompani- 


yp. 62 et conducive to the terrific effect of the subject.’—vol. ii. 


No reader can have meditated on the passages which we have 
VOL. xv. 2 I. 
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now selected from this work, without coming to the conviction that 
as to some portion of it at least, it is calculated to make a very 
useful, and, indeed, a very necessary impression on the public me 
But no one who took up the volumes themselves to read, and was 
not possessed of the patience which we own we have exercised in 
separating the grain from the accumulated chaff under which it 
lies ee could rise from the perusal of the whole contents with- 
out entertaining a very indifferent opinion, although a very unjust 
one, of Northcote’s mind. No one but a malicious enemy of that 
artist could have put his hasty manuscripts before the public in such 
indiscriminate and disorderly profusion, as has been the case in the 
present instance. A goodly octavo, of very moderate thickness, 
would have floated to distant posterity every valuable thought and 
word which Northcote had consigned for their use, through the 
medium of this Life of Titian. But we acknowledge that we have 
the most conscientious apprehensions, that the massive volumes 
before us will too soon assert the irresistible power of their own 
gravity, and will carry with them to premature oblivion what was 
certainly worthy of a better fate. 





Art. 1V.—Narrative of the Life and Adventures of Giovanni Finati, 
native of Ferrara ; who, under the assumed name of Mahomet, made 
the campaigns egauinst the Wahabees, for the recovery of Mecca and 
Medina: amd since acted as Interpreter to European Travellers in 
some of the parts leust visited of Asia and Africa. ‘Translated from 
the Italian, as dictated by himself, and edited by William John Bankes, 
Esq. 2 vols. 12mo. London: Murray. 1830. 


THE sanction of a gentleman of Mr. William Bankes’s character 
and station would have been sufficient to silence all doubts of the 
authenticity cf the present publication ; but we have, in addition to 
the guarantee of his name, a number of facts and coincidences spe- 
cified in the preface, or appended, in the shape of notes, to the 
text, which, in our opinion, completely protect. Finati from all sus- 
picions of bad faith. 

Mr. Bankes, no doubt, felt himself peculiarly bound to satisfy the 
public on this fundamental point, since he must have anticipated 
that the strangeness of the adventures which are recorded in these 
volumes would, every now and then, have startled the belief of the 
sensible reader. We acknowledge that we have been startled our- 
selves ; and we should have, most undoubtedly, given Finati a very 
respectable berth amongst the multitudinous host of spinners of 
long yarns, which we tender amongst the most precious inhabitants 
of our library, if it were not that we were exceedingly posed by one 
or two stubborn facts which are connected with the rise and pro 
gress of this work. It seems that Finati is an author by compub 
sion almost, rather than by choice. Book-manufacturing is there 
fore out of the question. To make a figure in print, could scarcely 
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have been within the objects of his ambition or vanity, since the 
only country in which his “ hair-breadth escapes” are destined to be 
celebrated, is one that he had visited with reluctance, and abandoned 
with pleasure. Mr. Bankes has further added, that he himself is a 
witness to many of the incidents which the author relates ; and, in 
confirmation of various statements which Finati makes, the editor 
quotes passages from a French writer, between whose work and 
that of Finati, there prevails just such an agreement as to substan- 
tial matters, and such @ variation as to immaterial details, as would 
be expected from two witnesses of integrity who had given evidence 
of the same events, without any concert or communication with each 
other. 

Having premised thus much as to the authenticity of this nar- 
rative, we proceed at once to the various, rapid, and highly inter- 
esting scenes which it unfolds, Finati was a native of Ferrara in 
Italy. He was destined for the ecclesiastical profession. He was 
disinclined to this calling, and while yet he was meditating the most 
effectual means of escaping from the preparatory studies to which 
he had been condemned, Italy became a vassal of Buonaparte’s. 
Finati was drawn as a conscript, and after the most obstinate at- 
tempts on his own, and on the part of his family, to resist the fate 
which had thus been marked out for him, he was forced to follow to 
the field. The regiment which Finati was obliged to join was, 
shortly after his entrance into the French army, ordered to embark, 
at Venice, for Spalatro* in Dalmatia, near the confines of Russia, 
where Marmont was then quartered. From this place, Finati made 
his escape, with fifteen other Italians, into Albania, where he met 
with a variety of comical adventures. Finding that his personal 
safety at Antivari, where he had been sojourning, was not guaran- 
teed to his satisfaction, Finati embarked on board a merchantman, 
and proceed to Alexandria. Here he was induced to enlist as a 
volunteer in the service of the Pasha. He subsequently proceeded 
to Cairo, where he was promoted to the rank of corporal of the body 
= of the Pasha. This same Pasha, who was no other than 

lahomet Ali, was kept busily engaged at this time in repressing 
the jealousies subsisting between his Turkish and Albanian troops, 
but more anxiously still, in attempting to extinguish the remains 
of the Mamelukes, who, in different parts of Egypt, were carrying 
on their old practice of ‘extortion against the natives. The arms 
of Mahomet succeeded against the Mamelukes, and some of their 
chiefs were taken into favour and em loyment in Cairo. But they 
began to cabal, and became so trotibtecome that the Pasha deter- 
mined to destroy them root and branch. The following is the ac- 
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“neiness say, the ‘* Castle of Otranto” 
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couut of the sanguinary plan which was carried into execution on’ 
the occasion. 


‘ Dissembling all suspicion upon his part, and at the same time shun- 

ning everything that might excite it on the part of the Mamelukes, the 
Pasha invited their chief, Saim Bey, to an audience, and led him into 
familiar conversation, opening to him first his own views on this holy war, 
and inviting hitn to join in it. 
. * The Bey had always passed for a man of craft and penetration ; but he 
was over-reached in this instance, for acceding at once, and seeming 
flattered at the proposal, he entered freely afterwards into many details, 
and enumerated those whom he considered to be more or less under his 
disposal and influence, speaking at the same sime in so high and confident 
a.tone of the attachment and union of his followers, as to leave no doubt 
at all of his ambitious views on the mind of Mahomet Ali; who, therefore, 
proceeding in his scheme, as concerted with Hassan Pasha, concluded the 
interview by inviting him, with all his adherents capable of bearing arms, 
to present themselves in the citadel on the following Friday, in order that 
arrangements might be made as to the part which this important body 
should bear in the campaign. 

‘ On his return from the audience, the Bey communicated the whole 
substance of what had passed to such of the Mamelukes as were most in 
his confidence, one of whom, who had more discernment than the rest, 
cried out immediately, ‘‘ We are betrayed!” ‘* So much the worse,” 
replied Saim, “ if it be so:” and, rebuking him with a look, added, “ if 
there be danger, we shall not want courage to meet it.” Then calling 
together the principal, as well as inferior officers, over whom he presided, 
he recommended to them that they should all accompany him to the 
citadel, at a certain hour on the forenoon on the day appointed. 

‘ In the mean while the Pasha was not idle in concerting his measures 

for receiving them. 
' © Before dawn, upon the Friday named, (Ist March, 1811,) the drums 
were beating throughout the city to call the troops together as for 
some great parade; few, if any of us, had received any intimation of this 
beforehand, so that all hurried from their quarters to know what it meant, 
and were marched off to the citadel as they arrived, and stationed there. 

‘ No specific instructions were given, but each man was strictly charged, 
after his arms had been examined, on no account to quit the post assigned 
him, and to wait there for further orders. 

‘ The hour of audience was at hand, and a procession of about five 
hundred Mameluke officers, of higher or lower degrees, presented them- 
selves at the gate of the citadel, and went in; they made rather a splendid 
show, and were led by three of their generals, among whom Saim Bey 
was conspicuous : when entered, they proceeded directly onwards to the 
palace, which occupies the highest ground; and as soon as their arrival 
there was announced to Mahomet Ali and Hassan Pasha, who were sitting 
in conference together within, an immediate order was given for the intro- 
duction of ‘the three Chiefs, who were received with great affability, both 
Pashas entering into a good deal of conversation with them, and mauy 
compliments and civilities passed. 

‘ After a time, according to Eastern custom, coffee was brought, and, 
last of all, the pipes; but at the moment when these were presented, as if 
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from etiquette, or to leave his guests more at their ease, Mahomet Ali 
rose and withdrew, and sending privately for the captain of his guard, gave 
orders that the gates of the citadel should be closed ; adding, that as soon 
as Saim Bey and his two associates should come out for the purpose of 
mounting, they should be fired upon till they dropped, and that at the 
same signal the troops, posted throughout the fortress, should take aim at 
every Mameluke within their reach ; while a corresponding order was sent 
down at the same time to those in the town, and to such even as were 
encamped without, round the foot of the fortress, to pursue the work of 
extermination on all stragglers that they should find, so that not one of 
the proscribed body might escape. 

‘Saim Bey, and his two brothers in command, finding that the Pasha 
did not return to them, and being informed by the attendants that he was 
gone into his harem (an answer that precluded all further inquiry), judged 
it to be time to take their departure. But no sooner did they make their 
appearance without, and were mounting their horses, than they were 
suddenly fired upon from every quarter, and all became at once a scene of 
confusion, and dismay, and horror, similar volleys being directed at all the 
rest who were collected round and preparing to return with them, so that 
the victims dropped by hundreds. 

‘ Sain himself had time to gain his saddle, and even to penetrate to one 
of the gates of the citadel; but all to no purpose, for he found it closed 
like the rest; and fell there pierced with innumerable bullets. 

‘ Another Chief, Amim Bey, who was the brother to Elfi, urged the noble 
animal which he rode to an act of greater desperation, for he spurred him 
till he made him clamber upon the rampart, and preferring rather to be 
dashed to pieces than to be slaughtered in cold blood, drove him to leap 
down the precipice, a height that has been estimated at from thirty to 
forty feet, or even more; yet fortune so favoured him, that, though the 
horse was killed in the fall, the rider escaped. 

‘ An Albanian camp was below, and an oflicer’s tent very near the spot 
on which he alighted ; instead of shunning it, he went in, and throwing 
himself on the rites of hospitality, implored that no advantage might be 
taken of him; which was not only granted, but the officer offered him 
protection, even at his own peril, and kept him concealed so long as the 
popular fury and the excesses of the soldiery continued. 

‘ Of the rest of that devoted number, thus shut up and surrounded, not 
one went out alive ; and even of those who had quietly remained in the 
town, but very few found means to elude the active and greedy search that 
was made after them, a high price being set upon every Mameluke’s head 
that should be brought. 

‘ All Cairo was filled with wailing and lamentations; and, in truth, the 
confusion and horrors of that day are indescribable, for not the Mamelukes 
alone, but others also, in many instances, wholly unconnected with them, 
either from mistake, or from malice, or for plunder, were indiscriminately 
seized on, and put to death; so that great as the number was that perished 
of that ill-fated body, it yet did not comprehend the total of the victims. 

. For myself, I have reason to be thankful that though I was one of the 
soldiers stationed in the citadel that morning, I shed none of the blood of 
those unhappy men, having had the good fortune to be posted at an avenue 
Where none of them attempted to pass, or came near me, so that my 
pistols and musket were never fired.’—vol. i. pp. 103—-113. 
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Finati was next engaged in the expedition sent by Mahomet Ali 
against the Wahabees, for the recovery of Medina. The troops 
were unsuccessful and Fanati returned to Cairo. We should have 
mentioned that, before leaving the capital, he had been married to a 
beautiful slave, who, it seems, during his absence upon the cam- 
paign against the Wahabees, acted in a manner so inconsistent] 
with her conjugal vows, as to compel Finati to give her up. He 
determined on a divorce, the wife consented, they went before a 
person in authority, to whom they confided their intention, the 
woman received back what was settled on her at her marriage, and 
the marriage was dissolved. 


‘ Thus easily is this matter disposed of among Mahometans, so soon as 
the parties become indifferent to one another; and it seems to be perhu 
the only mode of preventing those lamentable disorders which abound in 
countries where matrimony once contracted becomes indissoluble. 

‘Not that I have any desire to make a panegyric upon Eastern customs 
or morals, for I know very well that the too great facility with which 
divorce is there obtained, tends to make wedlock lightly thought of, and 
engaged in heedlessly, and is attended with many inconveniences : but still, 
1 cannot help thinking, that where divorce is attainable, under certain 


wholesome restrictions, it may be of great practical advantage.’—vol. i. 
pp. 192, 193. 


The discomfiture of the Egyptian troops by the Wahabees, 
created a great disappointment in Cairo, insomuch, that Mahomet 
Ali himself, proceeded to the seat of war, in order, by his conduct 
and presence, to enable his army to repair their lost character, and 
to conclude the object of the expedition. Finati also proceeded to 
join his regiment ; but, in the course of operations, the detachment 
to which he belonged was so unsuccessful, and was exposed to so 
much suffering, that Finati judged it prudent to abandon the 
army and proceed to Mecca. His journey to that far-famed city 
was perilous and fatiguing ; but his account of its curiosities, and 
of the other objects of interest which he observed in it, savours 
but little of the weariness which our author complains of having 
endured. His description cannot be abridged. 


‘ The principal feature of the city is that celebrated sacred inclosure 
which is placed about the centre of it; it is a vast paved court, with door- 
ways opening into it from every side, and with a covered colonnade, 
carried all round like a cloister, while in the midst of the open space 
stands the edifice, called the Kaaba, whose walls are covered entirely over 
on the outside with hangings of black velvet, on which there are Arabic 
inscriptions embroidered in gold. 

‘ Facing one of its angles (for this little edifice is of a square form) 
there is a well which is called the well Zemzem, of which the water !s 
considered to be so peculiarly holy, that some of it is even sent annually 
to the Sultan at Constantinople; and no person who comes to Mecca, 
whether on pilgrimage, or for more worldly considerations, ever fails both 


to drink of it, and to use it in his ablutions, since it is supposed to wipe 
out the stain of all past transgressions. 
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‘ There is a stone also near the boitom of the building itself, which all 
the visitants kiss as they pass round it, and the multitude of them has 
been so prodigious as to have worn the surface aa away. 

‘Quite detached, but fronting to the Kaaba, stand four pavilions, 
(corresponding to the four sects of the Mahometan religion,) adapted, for 
the pilgrims : and though the concourse had of late years been from time 
to time much interrupted, there arrived, just when I came to Mecca, two 
caravans of them, one Asiatic, and one from the African side, the two 
together amounting to not less than abont forty thousand persons, who all 
seemed to be full of reverence towards the holy place. 

‘ Such an inflax of strangers, added to the garrison kept there by our 
Pasha, (which was in itself pretty numerous,) tended prodigiously to 
throng this little Arabian city; and its accommodations becoming quite 
insufficient to lodge a multitude so much exceeding the usual average, the 
greater part passed the night outside the walls in tents, or huts, or on the 
bare ground ; and so during the day time resorted in crowds to the place 
of devotion. 

‘There arose also of course an extraordinary demand for all sorts of 
provisions and necessaries, which were in consequence sold at the most 
extravagant prices; but this seemed to diminish nothing of the fervour and 
zeal of the visitants, nor at all to shorten their stay. 

‘ Over and above the general ceremonies of the purification at the well, 
and of the kissing of the corner-stone, and of the walking round the Kaaba 
a certain number of times in a devout manner, every one has also his own 
separate prayer to put up, and so to fulfil thé conditions of his vow, and 
the objects of his own particular pilgrimage. 

‘ Both within and without the circuit of the sacred inclosure, there is an 
immense quantity of pigeons, which are considered to be in some measure 
under the special protection of the Prophet, and consequently no person 
presumes to kill or molest them; but many bring with them, even from 
the most distant countries, some small quantity of grain, with which they 
may take the opportunity of feeding these birds.’—vol. 1. pp. 251—256. 

The performance of all the ceremonies is not confined to the city. 
The pilgrims must go in procession to Mount Arafat, and, on their 
return, they must run for the space of a mile. The road passes 
near a spot where formerly a well existed, and on it each pilgrim 
throws a stone. The spot is represented, in the traditions of the 
country, to have been cursed by the prophet. A similar practice 
to this is quite common in Ireland, and the cause is exactly iden- 
tical. In the neighbourhood of those mounds in the sister country, 
there is a great scarcity of stones,—a circumstance which is men- 
tioned as being observable also in the neighbourhood of the site of 
the well in Arabia, on which the prophet had set bis malediction. 
Finati concludes the description of the ceremonies as follows :— 


_* Beyond this point stands a column, which is set up as the extreme 
limit of the pilgrimage, and this every pilgrim must have passed before 
sunrise. While all such as have not gone beyond by that time must wait 
ull the next year, if they wish to be entitled to the consideration and 


privileges of complete Hadjees, since, without this circumstance, all the 
rest remains imperfect. 
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Finati was next engaged in the expedition sent by Mahomet Ajj 
against the Wahabees, for the recovery of Medina. The troops 
were unsuccessful and Fanati returned to Cairo. We should have 
mentioned that, before leaving the capital, he had been married to a 
beautiful slave, who, it seems, during his absence upon the cam- 
paign against the Wahabees, acted in a manner so inconsistently 
with her conjugal vows, as to compel Finati to give her up. He 
determined on a divorce, the wife consented, they went before a 
person in authority, to whom they confided their intention, the 
woman received back what was settled on her at her marriage, and 
the marriage was dissolved. 


‘ Thus easily is this matter disposed of among Mahometans, so soon as 
the parties become indifferent to one another; and it seems to be perhu 
the only mode of preventing those lamentable disorders which abound in 
countries where matrimony once contracted becomes indissoluble. 

‘Not that I have any desire to make a panegyric upon Eastern customs 
or morals, for I know very well that the too great facility with which 
divorce is there obtained, tends to make wedlock lightly thought of, and 
engaged in heedlessly, and is attended with many inconveniences : but still, 
1 cannot help thinking, that where divorce is attainable, under certain 
wholesome restrictions, it may be of great practical advantage.’—vol. i. 
pp- 192, 193. 


The discomfiture of the Egyptian troops by the Wahabees, 
created a great disappointment in Cairo, insomuch, that Mahomet 
Ali himself, proceeded to the seat of war, in order, by his conduct 
and presence, to enable his army to repair their lost character, and 
to conclude the object of the expedition. Finati also proceeded to 
join his regiment ; but, in the course of operations, the detachment 
to which he belonged was so unsuccessful, and was exposed to so 
much suffering, that Finati judged it prudent to abandon the 
army and proceed to Mecca. His journey to that far-famed city 
was perilous and fatiguing ; but his account of its curiosities, and 
of the other objects of interest which he observed in it, savours 
but little of the weariness which our author complains of having 
endured. His description cannot be abridged. 


‘ The principal feature of the city is that celebrated sacred inclosure 
which is placed about the centre of it; it is a vast paved court, with door- 
ways opening into it from every side, and with a covered colonnade, 
carried all round like a cloister, while in the midst of the open space 
stands the edifice, called the Kaaba, whose walls are covered entirely over 
on the outside with hangings of black velvet, on which there are Arabic 
inscriptions embroidered in gold. 

‘ Facing one of its angles (for this little edifice is of a square form) 
there is a well which is called the well Zemzem, of which the water !s 
considered to be so peculiarly holy, that some of it is even sent annually 
to the Sultan at Constantinople; and no person who comes to Mecca, 
whether on pilgrimage, or for more worldly considerations, ever fails both 
to drink of it, and to use it in his ablutions, since it is supposed to wipe 
out the stain of all past transgressions. 
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‘ There is a stone also near the boitom of the building itself, which all 
the visitants kiss as they pass round it, and the multitude of them has 
been so prodigious as to have worn the surface aa away. 

‘Quite detached, but fronting to the Kaaba, stand four pavilions, 
(corresponding to the four sects of the Mahometan religion,) adapted for 
the pilgrims : and though the concourse had of late years been from time 
to time much interrupted, there arrived, just when I came to Mecca, two 
caravans of them, one Asiatic, and one from the African side, the two 
together amounting to not less than about forty thousand persons, who all 
seemed to be full of reverence towards the holy place. 

‘Such an inflox of strangers, edded to the garrison kept there by eur 
Pasha, (which was in itself pretty numerous,) tended prodigiously to 
throng this little Arabian city; and its accommodations becoming quite 
insufficient to lodge a multitude so much exceeding the usual average, the 
greater part passed the night outside the walls in tents, or huts, or on the 
bare ground ; and so during the day time resorted in crowds to the place 
of devotion. 

‘There arose also of course an extraordinary demand for all sorts of 
provisions and necessaries, which were in consequence sold at the most 
extravagant prices; but this seemed to diminish nothing of the fervour and 
zeal of the visitants, nor at all to shorten their stay. 

‘ Over and above the general ceremonies of the purification at the well, 
and of the kissing of the corner-stone, and of the walking round the Kaaba 
a certain number of times in a devout manner, every one has also his own 
separate prayer to put up, and so to fulfil thé conditions of his vow, and 
the objects of his own particular pilgrimage. 

‘ Both within and without the circuit of the sacred inclosure, there is an 
immense quantity of pigeons, which are considered to be in some measure 
under the special protection of the Prophet, and consequently no person 
presumes to kill or molest them; but many bring with them, even from 
the most distant countries, some small quantity of grain, with which they 
may take the opportunity of feeding these birds.’—vol. i. pp. 251—256. 

The performance of all the ceremonies is not confined to the city. 
The pilgrims must go in procession to Mount Arafat, and, on their 
return, they must run for the space of a mile. The road passes 
near a spot where formerly a well existed, and on it each pilgrim 
throws a stone. The spot is represented, in the traditions of the 
country, to have been cursed by the prophet. A similar practice 
to this is quite common in Ireland, and the cause is exactly iden- 
tical. In the neighbourhood of those mounds in the sister country, 
there is a great scarcity of stones,—a circumstance which is men- 
tioned as being observable also in the neighbourhood of the site of 
the well in Arabia, on which the prophet had set bis malediction. 
Finati concludes the description of the ceremonies as follows :— 


_* Beyond this point stands a column, which is set up as the extreme 
limit of the pilgrimage, and this every pilgrim must have passed before 
sunrise, While all such as have not gone beyond by that tine must wait 
ull the next year, if they wish to be entitled to the consideration and 


privileges of complete Hadjees, since, without this circumstance, all the 
rest remains imperfect. 
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‘ The hill of Arafat lying at a distance of no less than seven hours from 
Mecca, it is necessary to set out very early, in order to be there in time; 
many of the pilgrims, and especially the more devout amongst them, 
performing all the way on foot. 

‘ When they have reached the place, all who have any money, according 
to their means, sacrifice one or more sheep; and the rich often furnish 
those who are poor and destitute with the means of buying one. 

‘ Such a quantity of sacrifices quite fills the whole open space with 
victims, and the poor flock from all the country round to have meat 
distributed to them. 

‘ After which, at the conclusion of the whole ceremony, all the names 
are registered by a scribe, appointed for the purpose; and when this is 
finished, the African and Asiatic caravans part company, and return to 
their own several countries: many detachments of the pilgrims visiting 
Medina in the way.’—vol. i. pp. 258—260. 

ora 7 * * * * 

‘ Many of the pilgrims go through the ceremony of making the entire 
circuit of the city upon the outside, and the order im which this is per- 
formed is as follows :—The devotee first goes without the gates, and, after 

esenting himself there to the religious officer who presides, throws off all 

is clothes, and takes a sort of large wrapping garment in lieu of them to 
cover himself; upon which he sets off, walking at a very quick pace, or 
rather running, to reach the nearest of the four corners of the city, a sort 
of guide going with him at the same rate all the way, who prompts certain 
ejaculations or prayers which he ought to make at particular spots as he 
passes; at every angle he finds a barber, who, with wonderful quickness, 
wets and shaves one quarter of his head: and so on, till he has reached 
the barber at the fourth angle, who completes the work. After which the 
pilgrim takes his clothes again, and has finished that act of devotion. 

‘ There is also near the holy city, an eminence called the Hill of Light, 
as I imagine, from its remarkable whiteness. Upon this the pilgrims have 
a custom of leaping, while they repeat, at the same time, prayers and 
verses of the Koran. Many also resort to a.lesser hill, abouta mile 
distant from the city, on which there is a small mosque, which is reputed 
as a place of great sanctity. , 

‘An annual ceremony takes place in the great temple itself, which is 
worth mentioning before I quit the subject altogether. 

_ © Thave already spoken of the little square building, whose walls are 
covered with hangings of black and gold, and which is called the Kaaba. 
Once in the year, and once only, this holy of holies is opened, and as 
there is then nothing to prevent admission, it appears surprising at first to 
see so few who are willing to go into the interior, and especially since this 
‘ act ts supposed to have great efficacy in the remission of all past sins. 
‘But the reason must be sought for im the conditions which are annexed, 
since he who enters is, in the first place, bound to exercise no gainful 
trade or pursuit, nor to work for his livelihood in any way whatever ; and 
next he must submit patiently to all offences and injuries, and must never 
again touch any thing that is impure or unholy.’—vol. i. pp. 265—268. 


We do not follow Finati through the remaining details of the 
campaign, which he has given in a very spirited manner: it is suf- 
ficient to say that, having returned to Cairo in good health, and 
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having abandoned all military prospects, he was led, by accident, 
to become one of the suite of Mr. Bankes, in 1815, during that 
sentleman’s voyage on the Nile into Nubia. A very interestin 
account is then given of the different objects which the party visited 
in the vicinity of the banks of that celebrated stream ; and traits 
are recorded of the conduct of the natives, which sometimes are 
favourable, at other times quite the contrary, to their character. 

There is nothing of very peculiar interest in the details which 
Finati presents to us of the progress of the war against the Wa- 
habees. He himself found means to return to Egypt. At Cairo 
he was accidentally introduced to Mr. Bankes, by whom he was 
engaged .as his guide, on an excursion to Upper Egypt. The re- 
sults of this journey we should prefer taking from Mr. Bankes 
himself, without any disparagement to Finati’s powers of de- 
scription. It is well known that the object of Mr. Bankes was 
toinvestigate the architectural and other interesting remains of 
Upper Egypt, and a tolerable idea of the perils and vicissitudes to 
which his thirst after antiquarian lore exposed him, may be taken 
from the itinerary of this preliminary expedition alone. After a 
sojourn in Nubia of three months, the party returned to Cairo, and 
thence set out on a new journey of curiosity into Syria. Finati 
was now regularly installed into the office of Janissary and Inter- 
preter to Mr. Bankes. By the advice of the celebrated Burckhardt, 
the latter gentleman now assumed the turban, and in this disguise 
he was able to visit the mosques and other places in Cairo, from 
which strangers are excluded under the severest penalties. The 
party crossed the desert to Jaffa, and thence proceeded to Jeru- 
salem, which city, it appears, Mr. Bankes examined with his usual 
perseverance and industry. 


‘The way,’ (from Jaffa to Jerusalem) says Finati, ‘is wild and barren, 
and so steep in parts, that we often chose to dismount; and when, at the 
distance of about half an hour, we first came in sight of the walls and 
battlements of Jerusalem, all alighted, as is the custom, and kneeled down, 
and then continued on foot to the gate. 

‘We were kindly received in the Roman Catholic convent, and lodged 
there during our stay; but the monks soon got weary of the poor Hano- 
verians, and of the childish and inconsiderate scrapes to which they ex- 
posed themselves, particularly after the disappearance of one of them 
during a whole night, who, being locked out of the city gate, had shewn 
apiece of money under it to the soldiery within, as a bribe, which was 
snatched out of his hand during the treaty, and he was left there to his 
reflections till morning. Within a few days they took their departure very 
unwillingly, Mr. Bankes hiring some return mules for them to Acre, and 
we heard no more of them. 

‘Some days were occupied in visiting the holy sepulchre, the Mount of 
Olives and Sion, the vale of Jehosophat, and tomb of the kings (which 
last is a large excavation, yet far inferior to those in Egypt); but as the 
Christmas of the Greeks was fast approaching, Mr. Bankes determined to 
witness their ceremonies at Bethlehem, where more than a thousand pil 
grims of that persuasion were collected. 
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‘ We, therefore, removed thither early in the preceding day, and saw this 
multitude dining on the terrace-roof of the monastery, chiefly on olives 
and snails, for it was fast-time. 

‘ We were lodged ourselves in that division of the same building which 
belongs to the Latins, for different shares of it are assigned to the different 

rsuasions ; the great Church of the Nativity, a handsome and Spacious 
Puilding, with three aisles, remaining common to all. 

‘The friars, whose guests we were, strongly discountenanced otr attend- 
ance at a mass that was heretical, and gave us warning, that should we 
persist in going into the church, we must not expect to find any egress 
until morning. 

‘It proved indeed a very great fatigue, for the birth-place of the Saviour 
is under-ground, and very small, and was crowded with lights, and an im- 
mense throng of people even from dusk, the women sitting squatted on 
the floor, and men climbing and straddling over them, so that there were 
sometimes screams, and generally loud disputes, and even blows. going on 
in some part or other of this little sanctuary all night long; but the in- 
terest greatly increased as midnight approached, there being a superstitious 
belief that the lamps hanging at the altar are seen to tremble of them- 
selves at that moment. 

‘Though our position, however, was very close to them, we could ob- 
serve no such thing, yet nevertheless heard eye-witnesses asserting it after- 
wards on that very night. 

‘ To conciliate the Latin fathers, it was agreed that we should stay for 
their Epiphany ; and in the mean time we witnessed a great humiliation 
of their rivals, both Greek and Armenians; for both these communities 
had lately raised a small superstructure in their quarter of the convent, 
which they were peremptorily ordered by the Aga of Jerusalem to demo- 
lish immediately with their own hands, under pretext that his special per- 
mission had not been obtained for it, and soldiers were sent over to super- 
intend this work of destruction, which was completed in the sight of all 
their collected flock, and of the Latins, who, far from bearing any share 
in their mortification, were even accused by them as the instigators. 

‘The great tanks near Bethlehem, called the pools of Solomon, are well 
worth seeing, and I was shewn close to the village a field remarkably stony, 
which it is asserted cannot be cleared, it being the punishment of a chur- 
lish husbandman, who, upon the Virgin Mary inquiring of him what grain 
he was sowing, had answered ‘ pebbles,” and was promised in return that 
‘he should reap as he sowed.” Such is the legend that I was told upoo 
the spot. 

‘ After the Epiphany, (which presented a fresh scene of religious con- 
tests,) the Greek baptism was to take place in the river Jordan, and was 
very naturally an object of curiosity. 

‘The pilgrims, having women and children amongst them, moved at a 
slow rate ; therefore Mr. Bankes, under the guidance of protection of four 
Christians of Bethlehem, armed with guns, did not set out till many hours 
after them, and travelling (as they also did) through the night, reached the 
spot on the river in good time for the ceremony in the morning. 

‘ Whilst it was going on, and great numbers in the water, seven mounted 
Bedoueens, armed with lances, appeared on the other bank, I was di- 
rected to make them a sign of peace, which they soon answered, and 
came to a parley, in which it was agreed that two of them should join us 
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as an escort, which might make a longer delay, and further researches 
practicable in those dangeruus parts.’—pp. 133—140. 


Finati parted from his master near Antioch, and returning to 
Cairo, he remained some timein the service of a Bey. On the death 
of his new employer, Finati followed Mr. Salt, Belzoni, and others, 
whose invitation to accompany them he could not sooner act upon, 
into Nubia, where, from the knowledge derived during former 
excursions, he proved a valuable companion to these enterprising 
explorers. One of the most remarkable events of this journey was 
the opening of the Temple of Abousombal, of which the writer 
gives a very lively account. 


‘In my former journey I spoke of the condition in which the great 
temple of Abousombal then appeared ; it is, in fact, the whole face of a 
rast rock cut down, and shaped into architecture, of which no more than 
the cornice and upper members of the front, and the bust only of one out 
of four colossal figures attached to it, emerged from the sand, which, in 
the course of ages, had flowed down from the higher level of the desert, 
and had buried all the remainder, sloping from thence in an inclined plane 
quite down to the water's edge, very white and loose, and during the day- 
time, heated to an intense degree by the sun. 

‘The position of the door, if there were any, (for even that was uncer- 
tain), might be guessed at from observing the centre, which was very suffi- 
ciently marked ; but the total depth of the drift that had poured down 
could hardly be calculated, from the proportions, at less than from fifty to 
sixty feet, and so much of it at the least must be removed as should enable 
us to clear the upper part of the opening. 

‘We availed ourselves of such implements and contrivances as seemed 
adapted to facilitate the labour, and so soon as some appearances of the 
great architrave of a portal came to light, trunks of the palm-tree were 
driven down as piles, at the distance of two or three yards from it, which 
bore the loose mass from behind, and enabled us to scoop out a sort of 
well in front of them, which we consolidated, from time to time, by the 
pouring in of water. 

‘ After a continuance of these exertions and expedients during upwards 
of three weeks, a corner of the doorway itself at last became visible. 

‘At that very moment, while fresh clamours and new disputes were going 
on with our crew, and the attention of all distracted, 1, being one of the 
slenderest of the party, without a word said, crept through into the 
interior, and was thus the first that entered it, perhaps, for a thousand 
years, 

Unlike all the other grottos in Egypt and Nubia, its atmosphere, in- 
stead of presenting a refreshing coolness, was a hot and moist vapour, 
not unlike that of a Turkish bath, and so penetrating, that paper, carried 
within, soon became as much saturated with wet as if it had been dropped 
into the river. It was, however, a consoling, and almost an unexpected 
circumstance, that the run of sand extended but a very little way within 
the aperture, and the remainder of the chambers were all unencumbered. 

‘With this favourable intelligence I came out again, still creeping flat 
upon my face, and assisted the rest in extending the orifice. 

‘My first stay within had been very short, both for the want of a light, 
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and from the fear of fainting, or being stifled in that strange atmosphere; 
But it was not long before we had all gained a somewhat easier admittance 
and each being provided with a candle, were enabled to form a definite 
conception of the internal structure and details. 

‘ The great hall, on entering, is, perhaps, about thirty feet high, and 
has eight colossal statues, standing four on a side, in lieu of columns, that 
seem to bear the ceiling upon their heads. We found in it two detached 
figures of lions with faces of birds, which were dragged out for the pur- 
pose of transmitting them to Mr. Salt, with a few other loose pieces of 
statuary, met with here and there in this and the other chambers, some of 
which, to the right and left, were less finely painted than the principal one, 
and seemed to have been sepulchral. , 

‘ Within the first there is a second hall, and then a sort of narrow ves- 
tibule, all opening in a right line to the holy of holies, in which an altar 
is still standing in front of four sitting deities, that are quite entire in every 
limb and feature, and with every colour remaining unimpaired upon them, 
but all worked, as well as the whole temple itself, out of the solid rock. 

‘The floor of all the apartments was covered over with a very black and 
fine dust, which, observing its resemblance to the remains of decayed lin- 
tels in most of the doorways, was conjectured to be pulverised wood. 

‘ The joint labours of taking plans and measurements, and some views, 
as well as sketches from historical subjects upon the walls within side, 
drawn by Mr. Beechey, occupied several days, after which we proceeded 
upon our return, and touched at most of those antiquities that have been 
mentioned in a former chapter, on this portiun of the Nile.’—vol. ii. pp. 202, 8. 


Mr. Bankes having returned to Syria, and having resolved to 
avail himself again of Finati’s services, the latter proceeded by 


appointment to Jerusalem, where Mr. Bankes was staying. 


‘ My meeting with him, he says, at the Catholic convent, was a very joy- 
ful day to me; and I found there also in his company my two fellow- 
labourers at Abousombal, Captains Irby and Mangles, ail Lord Belmore’s 
family and suite, Mrs. Belzoni and her servant, and Mr. Legh, an English 
traveller, whom [ had never before seen: so that perhaps there had seldom 
or never been at Jerusalem at any onetime, so large an assemblage of 
Europeans. 

‘The festival of the Greek Easter, now close at hand, was the great 
attraction, and the number of pilgrims of that persuasion was unusually 
large. The crowd in the church of the holy sepulchre was prodigious on 
the day of the pretended miracle of the sacred fire, which took place, as 
usual, amidst the most noisy and indecent scuffling that can be imagined, 
every one striving who should first get his own taper lighted ; and thus the 
little flames are seen spreading all over the church almost in an instant, 
and brandished about and twinkling in all directions, which has a singular 
and surprising effect. A very few mornings after, all this great multitude, 
still further increased by pilgrims of other sects, Copts, Armenians, and 
Abyssinians, preceeded to the Jordan, not less in number than about five 
thousand, escorted by the Turkish governor and a strong guard. There 
were men, women, and children, mounted-—some two, some three, on the 
same beast of burden, horse, ass, or camel ; and a still larger proportion 
of both sexes went creeping along on foot: so that the straggling proces- 
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sion stretched to a vast length in the narrow defiles on the road to Jericho, 
near which some pitched their tents in the plain, and some made shift to 
ie among the bushes for that night, but others hurried to the water imme- 
diately; for, taking lights with us, and going down to the river’s edge 
before dawn, we found it already crowded with persons of both sexes, 
bathing or filling their bottles there, or cutting down branches to take home 
with them as relics. 

‘J, with the European party, passed on from thence to the Dead Sea, 
where the water is of a most nauseous quality to the taste, and most un- 
comfortable to the eyes and skin. We verified, however, that strange pro- 
perty imputed to it, of supporting bodies that will not swim elsewhere, for 
| myself saw Mr. Bankes, whom I| know to be ignorant of that art, float- 
ing without effort upon its surface ; and observed also, as remarkable, that 
scarce any part of the limbs is bedded in the water, but the whole seem 
to rest upon it as on a solid plane. 

‘The Greek devotees did not quit Jerusalem till they had had a very 
serious affray with the Catholic friars, within the very walls that contain 
the sepulchre ; one of whom, bearing a high office in our convent, re- 
turned thither so beaten by them on the head, that he was bled imme- 
diately, and in our presence. He was an old man, and, being a Maltese, 
thought that he had some claim on English protection. ‘The gentlemen 
accordingly finding that he had not been in fault) took up his cause, but 
could get no redress at all from the governor, who seemed to be better paid 
by the other party. The Society, therefore, had determined to abandon 
and lock up their convent, as well as their chapel in the holy sepulchre, 
and to retire elsewhere till they should be better protected ; but our tra- 
vellers dissuaded them from this step, promising to transmit strong repre- 
sentations on the subject to Constantinople and elsewhere, which conduced, 
several months later, to the displacing of that governor by the Pasha of 
Damascus.’—vol ii. pp. 225—229. 


The account of the clandestine attempt to excavate the 
Tomb of Kings, by the Englishmen in Jerusalem, is very curious, 
as is also the description of the further adventures of the party 
ina journey beyond Jordan. At Jaffa, where they had arrived 
in the fruit season, Mr. Bankes, in consequence of incautiously 
indulging his appetite for water-melons and mulberries, was 
attacked with fever. His convalescence was signalized by the 
sudden commencement of a very singular enterprise, which, whe- 
ther it was inspired in a dream, or undertaken in consequence of a 
vow, we haveno means of knowing, but it is nevertheless very 
agreeably described by Finati. 


‘Some days previous to his departure for Ramah, emaciated and re- 
duced as he was, he sat up in his bed, and after commending my care of 
him, asked if a handsome new Albanian dress could be bought in the 
bazar; I replied that it could, and as I always wore one, naturally con- 
ceived that it was intended for myself, so I brought one, and when asked 
Thad tried it on, replied that it fitted me, upon which I was ordered to 
change it, and look out for one that would suit a taller person, of my 
master’s own height. I did so, and nothing more was said concerning 
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it, but it was carried with us to Ramah, where, within a day of two I re. 
marked that he became very anxious to dispense with the doctor’s presence, 
and to send him back to Jerusalem, a hint whieh the good man was at first 
very unwilling to take; but his patient, who was now well, did indeed re- 
cover strength surprisingly, and so, after many injunctions of rest and quiet, 
was left alone, as he desired to be, one single monk only remaining in the 
charge of the convent. No sooner was he thus freed from miedical inter-. 
ference, than Mr. Bankes ordered that two hired mules should be got 
ready for Jerusalem about nightfall, specifying that he would not have a 
Christian conductor for them, but a Turk. 

‘ After supper he shaved off all his beard, retaining only the hair upon 
the upper lip, and then calling for the Albanian suit, put it all on, with 
pistols in his belt, and a scarlet cap upon his head. It was the first and 
only time that I ever saw him in that garb, and from the alteration which 
illness had made in him, added to the loss of a bushy beard over and 
above, I feel confident that 1 should not have recognized him anywhere. 
Without direct inquiry on my part, or explanation upon his, we took the 
road to Jerusalem, 

a *& * ¥ * ” e . : 


‘ It was just dawn when we reached the western gate of the Holy City, 
which was not yet opened ; so we alighted, and ordering the guide to sta 
there with the mules upon some pretext, went round the walls outside, till 
we came to St. Stephen’s gate, which is the nearest to the Temple of So- 
lomon. As we sat waiting there, Mr. Bankes disclosed to me that the sight of 
that forbidden temple was his object, and pressed me that I should go in with 
him, using as an argument, that since there was no chance at all that the 
keepers of the mosque would understand Albanian, and no necessity that 
an Albanian should speak either Turkish or Arabic (at least with “ tole- 
rable accent), the risk of detection, especially when a change in the go- 
vernment filled the city with strangers, must be very small, the soldiery, 
with whom alone it might be dangereus to be confronted, being but little 
frequenters of mosques, and at worst the device of the toothache might be 
resorted to. 

‘ The penalty of the unauthorized entry of that mosque by a Christian, 
is death, and the same to the Mussulman. who shall connive at it. 

* * * # * . 

‘ Fortunately there was no time for discussion or wavering, and if not 
done at once, the feat could not bedone at all. St. Stephen’s gate opened, 
my master went in, and | followed, after which I walked side by side with 
him into the great area of the temple, a noble square, with cypress trees 
here and there, and a great octagonal platform on steps in the centre, on 
which stands the edifice itself, the work of the Kaliph Omar. It ts co- 
vered by a dome, and incrusted on all sides with porcelain glazed and 
coloured, fitted together into the most ingenious and beautiful patterns. 
On four corresponding sides of it are four brazen doors. 

‘ We had admired this noble exterior together in silence for some tume, 
when we saw a person wearing a green turban, who had the key, and who, 
as he unlocked one of the doors, asked if we wished to have the interior 
shown to us for devotion. ; 

‘ I stepped forwards, and, assenting to this, engaged him in conversation 
(in Arabic) that he might not remark on my companion’s silence, nor ask 
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him any questions. As we entered, however, seeing him disposed to 
satisfy his curiosity in that way, I boldly ventured to warn him that to a 
man fresh, as my comrade was, from Scutari, no language but Arnaout 
could serve, which checked him so effectually, that he took scarce any 
further notice of him from that time, and I found that I had not hazarded 
at all too much. wi 

‘ Fight solid pillars correspond to the eight internal angles of the temple, 
and serve, with sixteen marble columns disposed between them, to sup- 

rt the dome, and to inclose a space within them, where a huge mass’ of 
rock stands up from the marble pavement, quite rough, and is commonly 
said to hang in the air unsupported, but rests, in fact, partly on two or 
three very small pilla.s placed under it, and is partly also still attached to 
the ground. We were shown also in the pavement itself what are called 
the gates of Hell and of Paradise, and the place where the skull of Adam 
was found, and where Cain killed Abel; while the great rude rock in the 
midst passes by tradition for that on which the angel sat who stopped the 
plague in the days of King David. At every one of these several sacred 
spots we both knelt down, and offered a few paras. When all had been 
seen and examined, nothing would satisfy Mr. Bankes, but that he must 
have the customary certificate of his pilgrimage; we were, therefore, shown 
by our verger to the foot of a little narrow staircase near the door, and 
he following in no further, Mr. Bankes thought it a good precaution to 
bind up his face again as he ascended; and it is perhaps well that he did, 
for in a little room over the porch we found four Ulemas squatted in a 
row, who motioned to us that we should sit down, and then served us with 
coflee, which my comracle with the bandaged face touched only with his 
lips, I speaking for him, and describing his sufferings. A long Arabic 
writing was then drawn up for each of us, with an enumeration of the 
holy stations we had just visited, and was signed and sealed in due form. 

‘On the delivery of the instrument there was an unforeseen risk of 
detection, for it is customary to place it out of respect on the crown of the 
head. Mr. Bankes’s hair was full. grown under his cap, which, had that 
been lifted off, must at once have betrayed him, so, representing the 
inconvenience of disturbing the bandage, I placed both the certificates 
respectfully side by side on my own shaven scalp. 

‘My heart bounded within me when we got clear out of the sacred 

octagon, and the more, since many of the town were now coming into it 
to pay their devotions. 
_ ‘ My companion, however, persisted still in lingering within the great 
inclosure, and before he quitted it, visited also the mosque of the Purifi- 
cation (then under repair), formerly a church built by the Frank kings, 
which Mrs. Belzoni seemed to have confounded with the Temple of Solo- 
mon itself, though it only opens to the square, 

‘The tomb of David, on Mount Sion, is also prohibited ground; and 
without this the exploit was considered to be incomplete; it became, there- 
fore, our next point, and we entered there and offered our paras, But 
Mr. Bankes, thinking soon after that he had not observed something with 
sufficient accuracy, had the imprudence to return with me, much against 
my wishes, a second time. 

_ ‘In the mean while the muleteer, whom we had left outside, had strayed 
in quest of us to that very spot, and had said enough to the keeper of the 
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place to excite his suspicions and rouse his fanaticism, so that we found’ 


all discovered, and ourselves in imminent danger. 

‘ It was lucky that we were without the walls and well.armed, and the 
concourse not yet collected in sufficient numbers to lay hands on us, We 
got instantly on the mules, and in spite of all remonstrauces of our con- 
ductor, rode to the desert of St. John, where we lay that night. in the 
handsome convent there, feeing the muleteer, and concealing from the 
solitary monk there what had happened. 

‘ A long ride next day brought us back first to Ramah, and before night 
to Jaffa, where our adventure was known to the Turks, all over the town 
next day, and it was not thought safe for either of us to appear in the 
streets.’—vol. ii. pp. 281—294. 


We must be pardoned for closing our extracts here, although we 
are conscious of leaving much that is highly interesting and agree- 
able, altogether unnoticed. We have, however, furnished enough 
of the contents of these volumes to satisfy the reader how very 
well worthy the entire contents are of his perusal. Finati seems to 
bea man of very great good sense, and though possessed of talents 
and information, has modesty and judgment enough to understand 
his own station in society. a the work is totally exempt from 
those traces of vanity and self-importance which are so often 
unfortunately the characteristics of those who have the least pre- 
tensions to call the public attention to themselves. The style is 
nervous, clear, and even occasionally illuminated with the flashes 
of an ardent imagination. Much, however, of this excellence 
must be awarded to Mr. Bankes; so much indeed, that it makes 
us anxious to see that gentleman once more in the field of lite- 
rature, 

The firm attachment which Finati avows for his late master is 
alike honourable to both ; and Mr. Bankes may be proud of the 
good qualities which could have fixed the partiality of one who 
seems to distinguish characters with so much discrimination and 
truth. We are glad to hear that a permanent occupation is 
destined for Finati. We should be still better pleased if his 
friends showed that they were prepared against such a casualty as 
the abandonment of such astationary employment as that of gover- 
nor of a hotel. The man was born with a locomotive soul; and 
when did a true Scythian ever submit to the laws of location? We 
should state in justice, that the work is in a neat form and is 
elegantly executed, and a map of Lower Egypt and the adjacent 
country is prefixed to the first volume. 





Ant. V.—The Bengal Annual, or, Literary Keepsake, for 1831. Edited 
by David Lester Richardson.. 8vo. pp. 352. Calcutta: Smith & Co, 


WE look upon this volume asa literary curiosity. It is the first of 
the kind that has yet appeared in the east; it is beautifully printed 
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upon India paper; and contains several compositions that would 
stand a favourable comparison with some of the earlier numbers of 
similar works which have been published nearer home. There 
being no professed engravers in Bengal, the editor, whom we are 
glad once more to meet in the paths of periodical literature, was 
revented from embellishing his volume in the usual fashion: he 
Lepet however, to be able to get over this difficulty in time. He 
has done well in making a beginning, and we trust that he may 
ultimately succeed to the full extent of his wishes, 

The obstacles against which Mr. Richardson has to contend are, 
indeed, numerous and formidable. He states them at length, likea 
determined speculator, who looks all dangers in the face—thinking 
only how he may best encounter them. British literature is an 
exotic in India; it is destitute of nearly all the accompaniments 
which tend to its prosperity on its native soil. There are no literary 
men in that quarter of the world: that is to say, no tribe of intel- 
ligent, educated, and practised individuals, who derive a livelihood 
from their writings. The men of intellect are all employed in 
official stations; they have little leisure for reading books, still less 
for composing them. They look constantly to England as their 
only home. The time they spend in India they consider as entirely 
belonging to the manufacture of their fortunes; it is a place of 
exile: the purgatory, as it were, through which they are to pass to 
a happier state. 

The Asiatic Society, indeed, furnished a host of literary men to 
India, but they belong to the history of the past, upon which it is 
not our present purpose to trench. All we propose is, to exhibit a 
few specimens of this Indian Annual, without subjecting them to 
any of our canons of criticism. It would be hardly fair to treat 
them otherwise than with the greatest indulgence ; although some 
of those which we shall produce, do not stand in need of any 
apology. There is a picturesque beauty in the following stanzas, 
which entitles them to unqualified admiration. 


* EVENING. 


‘ Hast thou ere seen a sunset in these climes, 
And marked the splendour of our evening's close, 
And heard the knell which lonely faqueer chimes 
To daylight, when it sinks into repose 
With blush more deep than what adorns the gose, 
And calmer smile than that of dying saimt,— 
Reflected on the glowing mountain snows 
In tints no artist’s pen may ever paint, 
Lovely, and lovelier still, as they become more faint ? 


‘They soften into twilight; and the peaks 
Of high Himaleh mingle in the grey 
Of evening,—till the slowly fading streaks 
Of light, concentrate in one lingering ray, 
VOL, Xv. 2M 
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Upon the broad horizon. Doth it stay 

To promise, e’en as now it yields to night, 

Another and another happy day? . 

Lo! it has fled ;—that last, loved trace of light ; 

And darkness reigns alone, where all so late was bright ! 


‘ Spreads the black shadow o’er a cheerless sky ; 
The dew-drop on the leaf hangs like a tear; 
The jackall wails, with wild and mournful cry, 
O’er nature’s gloom; and ail is sad and drear ;— 
Until yon crescent, mounting in her sphere, 
A bark of light on blue and waveless sea, 
Sailing through the wide heaven, so pale, so clear, 
Blesses the earth’s deep slumbers, o’er which she 
Loves unobserved to dwell in silver radiancy! 
© Rohilcund. ‘ Raven.’—pp. 38, 39, 


The editor has devoted upwards of sixty pages to a tale of the 
Scotch Highlands. We say nothing of the manner in which it is 
executed ; but with respect of the matter, we may suggest, that to 
us at this side of the Ganges, subjects entirely Indian, or at least 
Asiatic, would be in general much more acceptable than those 
which we can easily obtain in our own northern climate. British 
readers in Bengal have doubtless a strong sympathy in every thing, 
whether true or fictitious, that relates to their native country: 
abundance of food of that description they will find in the piles of 
books which they import from its shores. We ask them, in return, 
to transmit to us in their Annuals, or in any other description of 
periodical which they may think proper to prefer, all that they can 
collect of local history and fable, connected with the regions in 
which they are for a season condemned to roam. For the same 
reason that we pass over this Highland tale, we must also omit to 
notice a Ballad of European Chivalry, by Miss Emma Roberts, a 
name not unknown to our literature, in order to afford room for an 
extract from Mr. J. Grant’s energetic ‘ Lines written in the Bay of 


Bengal, after an absence of several years in the interior of Hin- 
doostan.’ 


‘ Long years have fled—and years of pain 
Since | beheld thee, dark biué main ! 
And I had deem’d, I ne’er again 

Should greet thy living waves : 
For fate ordain’d that I should hie 
Where glares the burning tropic sky, 
Where hopeless breathes the Exile’s sigh, 
A distant land of graves! 


‘ The time I well remember now 
When from our bark’s surge-cleaving prow. 
I first beheld the land stretch low 
On the horizon’s bound : 
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"Twas Saugor’s isle ;—my feelings sank 

As on the eye, its dreary bank, 

Fring'd with dark green foliage rank, 
Grew desolate, and frown’d ! 


« « Farewell!” I said, “ thou dark bluc sea; 
The die is cast—and far from thee 
I now must wander, ne’er to see 
Thy smiling billows more ; 
Nor sport on the Atlantic’s strand, 
And mark the summer zephyr bland 
Ripple the tide upon the sand, 
As I beheld of yore.” 


‘So on my pilgrimage I went, 
And many a weary day I spent, 
And hours of sad abandonment,— 
No friend I trusted, near ;— 
My haunt the jungle drear and damp, 
My bow’r the tent, my home the camp, 
My watch the sentry’s measur’d tramp, 
The drum my chanticleer. 


‘And oh! when in some savage glen, 
Surrounded by more savage men, 
I’ve watch’d a dying comrade—then 
Of days gone by I dream’d ; 
And long’d to pace the sea-beat shore, 
To hear the waves’ wild hum once more, 
And gaze the fields of ocean o’er, 
While moonlight on them gleam’d, 


‘ How chang’d the scene ! all hail! again 
I gaze upon thee, dark blue main ! 
This hour of joy, for years of pain 
Is recompense complete : 
But there are eyes that welcome you, 
Old Ocean; and of darker blue 
Than thine,—they shame thy azure hue, 
And beam a light more sweet ! 


‘ Blow, breezes! blow— while gay we glide, 
And spy from our brave vessel’s side, 
The dazzling spangles far and wide 
Of the moon-glittering main : 
And track the huge sea-monster’s lair, 
And kiss the gales of halcyon air, 
That life upon their pinious bear 
Along the watery plain. 


‘ Blow on! blow on! gay pirates we, 
That rove upon the frank blue sea, 
And chace the zephyrs merrily 

To rob them of their balm ! 
2m 2 
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Gay pirates we, that seek a prize 

Which ne’er the golden mine supplies -—~ 

Our meed, the dimpl’d bloom that lies, 
Where health hath shed ber balm. 


‘There is a rapture of the soul 
That breaks the bonds of cold controul, 
When we behold the wild waves roll 
Rejoicing in their course ; 
And wondering view the mighty sea 
Exult in its immensity, 
And streaming like eternity 
From its unfathom’d source !’—pp. 184—186. 


We find in this volume a curious account of the capture of the 
Nawab Abbas Kooly Khan, by the Wahabee pirates. It is trans- 
lated from the Persian, by Mr. Robert Neave, and from the light 
it throws upon the manners of those celebrated corsairs of the 
Indian seas, is really a valuable paper. We should have been 
tempted to transfer it to our pages, if it had been compressed 
within narrower limits. 

From among some ocean sketches, admirable for their truth and 
grandeur, drawn by the editor, we select the description of Night. 

‘ The day-beams slowly fade, and shadowy Night, 
Now like a gradual dream, serenely steals 
Along the watery waste. As low-breathed strains 
Of far off music on the donbtful ear, 
When solitude and silence reign around, 
The small waves gently murmur. 
Calm and pale,— 
A phantom of the sky,—the full-orbed moon 
Hath glided into sight. The glimmering stars 
Now pierce the soft obscurity of heaven 
In golden swarms, innumerous and bright 
As insect myriads in th twilight air. 
The breeze is hushed, and yet the tremulous sea, 
As if by hosts of unseen spirits trod, 
Is broken inro ripples, crisp and clear 
As shining fragments of a fron stream 
Beneath the winter sun. The lunar wake 
Presents to wrapt Imagination’s view 
A pathway to the skies ! 
In such a scene 
Of glory and repose, the rudest breast 
Were pure and passionless—the holy calm 
Is breathed at once from heaven, and sounds and thoughts 
Of human life would seem a mockery 
Of Nature’s mystic silence. Sacred dreams 
Unutterable, deep, and undefined, 
Now crowd upon the soul, and make us feel 
An intellectual contact with the world 
Beyond our mortal vision.’—p. 283. 
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We have read with pleasure, a poem of considerable length, 
entitled ‘The Renovating Fount; or, Love that lasts a Thousand 
Years,’ written by Rae Man Kisén, a native of India. Its subject, 
machinery, and principal illustrations, are founded on the ancient 
customs and existing faith of the Hindoos. It is written in blank 
verse, and a ve mnpontanne composition. 

Many have thought—ourselves amongst the number—that no 
nation, however savage, was now in the habit of making human 
sacrifices. Mr. Richardson has, however, inserted a communica- 
tion from Captain Gavin R. Crawford, from which it appears that 
this horrid practice is still continued in the principality of Bustar. 
The details will be read with a painful interest. 

One or two poems of considerable merit, from the pen of Captain 
M‘Naghten, grace the pages of the Bengal Annual. .We_ have, 
however, no room for further extracts, those already given. being 
sufficiently numerous to shew our hearty desire to encourage the 
labours of our literary brethren in India. 





Art. VI.—Speech of John Poynder, Esq. at a General Court of Pro- 
prietors of the East India Company, on Wednesday, September 22, 
1830, containing Evidence in Proof of the direct Encouragement 
afforded by the Company to the licentious and sanguinary system of 


Iiolatry ; and demonstrating the net amount of pecuniary Profits 
derived by the Company from the Tax imposed on the Worshippers at 


the different Temples. 8vo. pp. 163. London: Hatchard and Son ; 
and Baldwin and Cradock. 1830. 


THERE is in this metropolis a mansion of very considerable size 
and splendour, to which, about twice in the twelve months, (oft- 
ener, however, for other purposes,) a large concourse of persons 
repair, their object being the very legitimate one of receiving the 
monies which become due to them at these auspicious periods of 
the year. The funds from which these payments are made, are 
constituted in rather a singular way. They are composed, to a 
great extent, of smal( contributions, levied on every man, lady, and 
child, of these realms who cannot breakfast without tea, or take 
their soup without pepper. This is laughable enough ; but it is 
not half so ridiculous as another branch of the revenue, which goes 
to complete this annual fund: we mean the profits which are de- 
rived from entertainments prepared on a grand scale in the East 
Indies, for imposing on the stupid and savage Hindoos! We are 
not drawing on our imagination, we can assure the public; we 
speak only of absolute matters of fact, which can be testified to 
exist as undeniably as the planet that gives us the light of the day. 

Weare, then, most distinctly alluding to the East India Com- 
pany, and the revenue which it draws, in the shape of a tax or the 
native pilgrims in India, who resort at stated periods to the several 
temples of their worship in that country. The subject, we readily 
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admit, is a very convenient one for clamour ; for fine religious ‘in- 
dignation ; for clap-traps and wise saws, with quototions fromi the 
classics. But we are not to be repelled from the task of investi- 
gation and exposure on that account. Much as we dread tie 
concirrence of the shallow and the unreasoning; tremblingly 
alive as we are to the terrors of mob co-operation, even with such 
calamities for our companions, we do not hesitate to enter upon the 
toilsome journey that leads to truth. 

The question to which we are about to call the public attention, 
has been very amply illustrated in the speech of Mr. Poynder, 
spoken under the circumstances which the title indicates ; some- 
what too diffusely however, and even unconnectedly ; and with 
considerable lack of argument too, on one of the most important 
points involved in this whole subject. But as reasoning and 
resolving are, in natural order, subsequent to facts, it will be con- 
venient that we apply ourselves first to the statement of such 
information on the subject matter as has been indisputably esta- 
blished to be true. 

By far the most explicit, ample, and (as it would appear from 
numerous eye witnesses) authentic account of the Hindoo worship, 
as it is practised in the Indian dominions of his Britannic Majesty, 
is that to be found in the work of the Abbé Dubois. This ecclesi- 
astic is now living; and his manuscript was thought worthy of 
being purchased for 800/. by the East India Company, on the 
recommendation of some of the first oriental scholars of our day. 
The Company, whose munificence, in matters of science, outstrips 
the generosity of any other body in the universe, granted to the 
Abbe the privilege of printing his work in Paris, a few years ago. 
{t would be impossible for us to give a consecutive passage de- 
scriptive of the Hindoo worship, from this work, without grossly 
violating decency. We shall therefore select our extracts from 
British authors chiefly ; and those shall be such men as can well 
afford to incur the resposibility of diffusing this sort of knowledge 
amongst their countrymen. 

Mr, Ward, author of the History, Literature, and Religion of 
the Hindoos, says— 

‘In the year 1806, I was present at the worship of the Goddess 
Doorga, as performed at Calcutta. Four sets of singers were present; 
who entertained their guests with filthy songs, and danced in indecent 
attitudes before the Goddess. The whole scene produced on my mind 
sensations of the greatest horror. The dress of the singers—their indecent 
gestures—the abominable nature of the songs—the horrid din of their 
miserable drum—the lateness of the hour—the darkness of the place— 
with the reflection, that I was standing in an Idol Temple, and that this 
immense multitude of rational and immortal creatures, capable of superior 
Joys, were, in the very act of worship, perpetrating a crime of high-treason 
against the God of Heaven, while they themselves believed they were 
performing an act.of merit—excited ideas and feelings in my mind, which 
time can never obliterate. 
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«| would have given, in this place, a specimen of the songs sung 
before the Image; but found them so full of obscenity, that I could not 
copy a single line. All those actions, which a sense of decency keeps out 
of the most indecent English songs, are here detailed, sung, and Jaughed 
at, without the least sense of shame. A jioor ballad-singer in England 
would be sent to the House of Correction, and flogged, for performing the 
meritorious actions of these wretched idolaters.”—vol. i. p. 117.'—p. 18. 


Again— 

«« As soon as the well-known sound of the dram is, heard calling the 
people to the midnight orgies, the dance and the song, whole multitudes 
assemble, and almost tread one upon another; and their joy keeps pace 
with the number of loose women present, and the gross obscenity of the 
songs. Gopalu, a Pundit employed in the Serampore: Printing-Office, 
and a very respectable man among the Hindoos, avowed to a friend of 
mine, that the only attractions on these occasions were the women of ill- 
fame, and the filthy songs and dances ;—that their songs were so abomin- 
able, that a man of character, even amongst them, was ashamed of being 
present ;—that if ever he (Gopalu) remained, he concealed himself in a 
corner of the temple. He added, that a song was scarcely tolerated which 
did not contain the most marked allusion to unchastity , while those which 
were so abominable, that no person could repeat them out of the temple, 
received the loudest plaudits. All this is done in the very face of the idol; 
nor does the thought ‘ Thou God seest me!’ ever produce the slightest 
pause in these midnight revels. In open day, and in the most public streets 
of alarge town, I have seen men entirely naked, dancing, with unblushing 
effrontery, before the idol, as it was carried in triumphant procession, en-+ 
couraged by the smiles and eager gaze of the Brahmins. Yet sights even 
worse than those, and such as can never be described by the pen of a Chris- 
tian writer, are exhibited, on the rivers, and in the public roads, to thou- 
sands of spectators at the Doorga Festival, the most popular and most 
crowded of all the Hindoo Festivals in Bengal ; and which closes with liba- 
tions to the Gods, so powerful as to produce general intoxication. I have 
more than once been filled with alarm, as this idolatrous procession has 
passed my house, lest my children should go to the windows and see the 
gross obscenity of the dancers. What must be the state of morals in a 
country, when its Religious Institutions and Public Shows, at which the 
whole population is present, thus sanctify vice, and carry the multitude into 
the very gulph of depravity and ruin!” Introduction, p. 49,’—p. 22. 


The account of the female dancers attached to the temples, we 
are obliged to take from the Abbé Dubois, as no other author has 
described their real character with more confidence. We are 
anxious that this class of the “‘ ministers” of the Hindoo worship 
should be completely understood, for reasons which will be apparent 
before the close of this article. The Abbé says— | 


‘“To every temple (he adds) are attached female dancers, called the 
Attendants of the Deity, but really prostitutes; who are regularly retained, 
o grant their favours to any who may choose to pay for them; although, 
it appears, they were originally confined to the service of the Brahmins. 

hese profligate women are, however, peculiarly consecrated to the worship 
of the Indian Gods ; and every temple of any consideration has a band of 
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eight, twelve, or upwards. Their official duties consist in dancing and 
singing twice every day, in the interior of the Temples, and in all the 
public ceremonies besides. Their attitudes and gestures are lascivious, 
and opposed to decency; while their songs consist of obscene poetry, 
descriptive of the amours of their Gods. They assist at marriages and 
other domestic ceremonies, in displaying their talent ; and employ all the 
time which remains at their disposal in intrigues of infamy: nor is it unusual 
to see the residence of their Gods become the theatre of their licentious- 
ness. They are trained from infancy to this disgraceful trade. Some of 
them belong to respectable families: and there are commonly found, 
among them, pregnant women, who, in order to obtain a safe deliverance, 
make a vow, with the concurrence of their husbands, to devote the child, if 
a female, to the service of the Idol. They are far from considering this 
impious vow as repugnant to the laws of female delicacy, or the obligation 
of maternal affection; and it is certain, that no unfavourable opinion 
attaches to the parents whose daughter embraces this course of life. These 
Priestesses of the Temples receive a regular stipend for their official duties; 
bat its amount is moderate; and they supply the deficiency by the sale of 
their persons; for the aid of which commerce, they are perhaps better 
acquainted than in any other country with all the arts and resources of 
attraction, in the employment of perfumes, of elegant and costly decora- 
tions, the use of odoriferous flowers, and abundant jewellery, with every 
other incentive to voluptuousness. 

« « At Mougour, in the Mysore, a place in the southern vicinity of Ser- 
ingapatam, is a Temple dedicated to Tipamma, a Female Deity; who has 
an annual festival of great celebrity, when the Goddess is borne in pro- 


cession, on a superb palanquin, through the streets, with a Male Deity 
before her.” ’"—pp. 34—35. 


The remainder of this passage we prefer giving, after the good 
example of Mr. Poynder, enveloped in the veil of the author's 
language : | 

‘“ Ces deux figures, representées entitrement nues, sont posees dans 
Vattitude la plus contraire 4 la pudeur, et a l'aide d’un mécanisme, un 
mouvement infame leur est imprimé, tant que dure la marche dun cortége. 
Ce tableau hideux, bien digne de la multitude abrutie qui le contemple, 


excite des transports d’hilarité qui se manifeste par des acclamations, et des 
éclats de rire.” —vol. ii. p. 369.’—p. 35. 


‘“‘T have never,” exclaims the Abbé, “beheld an Indian pro- 
cession, without its presenting me with an image of hell.” 

This testimony will be sufficient to describe, for general purposes, 
the character of the worship which generally prevails in Hindostan. 
It remains for us to supply an account of the temples in India, and 
the rites which are habitually practised in them; from which, 
revenue is directly levied in the name, and for the benefit, of the 
East India Company. The edifice more particularly dedicated to 
Juggernaut, claims an infamous precedency before all the other 
structures of the same class. This temple is situated in that part of 
the province of Orissa called Cuttack ; and the district first became 
subject to British rule during the administration of the Marquis 
Wellesley. The account which is given by Dr. Buchanan of the 
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ceremonies of Juggernaut, so far back as 1806, requires no 
commentary. 


«« Juggernaut, 14 June, 1806. 

««Thave seen Juggernaut. No record of ancient or modern hist 
can give, I think, an adequate idea of this valley of death. ‘The idol has 
been justly considered as the Moloch of the present age; for the sactifices 
offered to him, by self-devotement, are not less criminal, perhaps not less 
numerous, than those of the Moloch of Canaan. As other temples are 
usually adorned with figures, emblematical of their religion ; so Juggernaut 
has representations, numerous and varied, of that vice which constitutes the 
essence of his worship. The walls and gates are covered with indecent 
emblems, in massive and durable sculpture. I have also visited the sand- 
plains by the sea, in some places whitened with the bones of the pilgrims; 
and another place, near the town, called, by the English, the Golgotha, 
where the dead bodies are cast, and where dogs and vultures are ever seen. 


‘* Juggernaut, 18 June, 1806. 

* « | have witnessed a scene which I shall never forget. The throne of 
the idol was placed on a stupendous car or tower, about sixty feet in height, 
resting on wheels, which indented the ground deeply, as they turned slowly 
under the ponderous machine. Attached to it were six cables, of the size 
and length of a ship’s cable, by which the people drew it along. Thou- 
sands of men, women, and children, pulled by each cable: infants are 
made to exert their strength in this office, for it is accounted a merit of 
righteousness to move the god. Upon the tower were the priests and sa- 
tellites of the idol, surrounding his throne: there were about 120 persons 
in the car altogether. The idol is a block of wood, having a frightful visage, 
painted black, with a distended mouth of a bloody colour: his arms are of 
gold; and he is dressed in gorgeous apparel. Five elephants preceded, 
bearing towering flags, dressed in crimson caparisons, and having bells 
hanging to them. When the worship of the god began, a high priest 
mounted the car, and pronounced obscene stanzas in the ears of the people. 
A boy was then brought forth, to attempt something yet more lascivious; 
who exhibited such gestures that the god was pleased; and the multitude, 
emitting a sensual yell of delight, urged the car along. After a few mi- 
hutes, it stopped again. An aged minister of the idol then stood up, and, 
with indecent action, completed this disgusting exhibition. I felt a con- 
sciousness of doing wrong in witnessing it. I was appalled at the magni- 
tude and horror of the spectacle. The characteristics of M oloch’s worship 
are obscenity and blood. After the tower had proceeded some way, a pil- 
grim was ready to offer himself a sacrifice to the idol: he laid himself 
down in the road, before the tower as it was moving along, on his face, with 
his arms stretched forwards: the multitude passed around him, leaving the 
space clear, and he was crushed to death by the wheels of the tower. — A 
shout of joy was raised to the god. He is said to smile when the libation 
of blood is made. The people threw money on the body of the victim, 
in approbation of the deed. He was left to view for some time; and then 
carried to the Golgotha, where I have just seen him. 


‘66 20 June, 1806. 
‘“ The horrid solemnities still continue. Yesterday, a woman devoted 
herself to the idol. She laid herself down in the road in an oblique direc- 
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tion, so that the wheels did not kill her instantly, as is generally the case; 
but she died in a few hours. This morning, as I passed the Place of 
Sculls, nothiag remained of her but her bones. 

' , ‘© 21 June, 1806, 

‘ «¢ The idolatrous processions continue for some days longer; but my 
spirits are so exhausted, by the constant view of these enormities, that ] 
must hasten away. I beheld, this morning, a poor woman lying dead, or 
nearly so; and her two children by her, looking at the dogs and vultures 
which were near. The people passed by, without noticing the children. | 
asked them where was their home. ‘They said they had no home, but 
where their mother was. Oh! there is no pity at Juggernaut—no mercy— 
no tenderness of heart in Moloch’s kingdom !” 

‘ These sacrifices are not confined to Juggernaut. At Ishera, eight miles 
from Calcutta, once the residence of Governor Hastings, is a temple of the 
same idol. 

“« Juggernaut’s Temple, near Ishera on the. Ganges, 
Rutt Juttra, May, 1807. 


‘« The tower here is drawn along, like that at Juggernaut, by cables, 
The number of worshippers at this festival is computed to be about 100,000, 
The tower is covered with indecent emblems, which were freshly painted 
for the occasion, and were the objects of sensual gaze by both sexes. One 
of the victims of this year was a well-made young man, of healthy appear- 
ance, and comely aspect. He had a garland of flowers round his neck, 
and his hair was dishevelled. He danced for a while before the idol, sing- 
ing in an enthusiastic strain; and then, rushing suddenly on the wheels, he 
shed his blood under the tower of obscenity. This case was fully authen- 
ticated at the time, and reported by eye-witnesses at Calcutta.” ’—pp. 56— 
58. 


In four years after this, when Dr. Buchanan was in England, so 
filled was: his imagination with the horrible apparitions which he 
had witnessed in Hindostan, that his memory seemed to recur to 
those scenes as to an habitual theme of meditation. Even in the 
sanctuary and the pulpit they obtruded on his thoughts, and be- 
came the materials of his illustrations. 


«*T resided many years in the heathen world, and was satisfied that the 
character of their idolatry corresponded with that which is given in 
the Scriptures. I resolved, however, to visit the chief seat of the Hindoo 
religion; for which purpose I made a journey to the great Temple 
of Juggernaut; which is to the Hindoos, what Mecca is to the Ma- 
homedans, the stronghold and fountain head of their idolatry. 1 chose 
that season of the year when there is the celebrated great annual festival, 
called the Rutt Jattra. 

** On our entering the province of Orissa, we were joined with many 
thousands of pilgrims, who were proceeding to the festival. Some of these 
came from remote regions, with their wives and children, travelling slowly 
in the hottest season of the year; and are sometimes upwards of two 
months on their journey. Many of the pilgrims die by the way, and their 
bodies generally remain unburied; so that the road to Juggernaut may be 
oe for the last fifty miles, by the human bones which are strewed in 
the way. 
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«« On the great day of the festival, the idol was brought out, amidst the 
acclamations of hundreds of thousands of his worshippers. He was seated 
on a lofty throne, and’ surrounded by his priests. After a short interval of 
silence, we heard a murmuor at a distance among the multitude; and be- 
held a body of men, having green branches in their hands, advancing with 
great speed. The people made way for them ; and when they had come up to 
the throne, they fell down before the idol that sat thereon, and worshipped ; 
and the multitude again sent forth an acclamation, like the voice of a great 
thunder. 

‘“ Thus the worship of the idol began. It had the two characters of cru- 
elty and impurity, Men and women devoted themselves to death before 
Moloch. I myself beheld the libations of human blood; and I give you 
this record, because I witnessed the fact.”’—pp. 59, 60. 


Mr. Stirling’s account of the principal procession of Juggernaut, 
is as follows :— 


‘« Every part of the car ornaments is of the most mean and paltry de- 
scription; except the covering of striped and spangled broad-cloth, fur- 
nished from the export warehouse of the British Government; the splen- 
dour and gorgeous effect of which compensate, in a great measure, for 
other deficiencies of decoration. 

‘««The contemplation of the procession (he says) cannot fail to excite the 
strongest sensations of pain and disgust in the mind of every Christian 
spectator. The speeches and actions of the charioteers of the god are often 
grossly and indescribably indecent.” ’—p. 63. 


These descriptions are comparatively ancient ; but in 1822 we 
have the following account from Colonel Phipps, of the 13th Bengal 
Native Infantry :— 


‘« The walls of the temple, which are not visible beyond the enclosure, 
are covered with statues of stone, in attitudes so grossly indecent, that it 
seems surprising how any superstition could debase its votaries to such a 
degree as to make them introduce into their most sacred places such filth 
and obscene figures. The idol Juggernaut, which is so celebrated that pil- 
grims resort to worship it from the remotest parts of India, is probably the 
coarsest image in the country. The figure does not extend below the 
loins; and has no hands; but two stumps in lieu of arms, on which the 
priests occasionally fasten hands of gold. A Christian is almost led to 
think that it was an attempt to see how low idolatry could debase the 
human mind. 

‘“ A very large establishment of priests, and others, is attached to the 
temple. One of the principals stated the number to consist of 3000 fami- 
lies, including 490 families of cooks to prepare holy food. The provisions 
furnished daily for the idol, and his atteadants, consist of 220 lb. of rice, 
97 lb. of kullye (a pulse), 24 Ib. of moong (a small grain), 188 lb. of cla- 
tified buffaloe’s butter, 80 lb. of molasses, 32 lb. of vegetables, 10 Ib. of 
sour milk, 24 lb. of spices, 2 lb. of sandal-wood, some camphor, 20 lb. of 
salt, 4 rupees’ worth of fire-wood; and 22lb. of lamp-oil for lights at 
night. This. holy food is presented to the idol three times a-day ; the gates 
are shut, and none but a few personal servants are allowed to be present. 
This meal lasts about an hour, during which period the dancing girls 
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tached to the temple dance in the room with many pillars. On the ring- 
ing of a bell, the doors are thrown open, and the food is removed. 

‘« There are, in all, twelve festivals celebrated at Juggernaut, during the 
year ; but by far the most important season is the Rutt Jattra, when the 
idol is placed in a car, and visits the place where he was originally formed, 

‘« The pilgrims who attend the festival of Chundnun Jattra, and wish to 
remain for the Rutt Jattra, are termed Lall Jattrees, and pay 10 rupees to 
government ; 3 rupees to the priest who brought them, if they come from 
the northward, and 6 if they come from the southward; aud 3 rupees for 
the priest: this regulation occasions the receipts to be usually greater at 

this festival than at any other. Forty-three days after its commencement, 
the Chund Jattra is celebrated: the idol is brought outside the tower, and 
placed on an elevated platform within the boundary wall, but visible from 
the outside, and is bathed. A great many pilgrims attend this ceremony ; 
and those who wish to remain a fortnight, and see the Rutt Jattra, are 
termed Neem Lalls. If they come from the northward, they are obliged 
to pay government 5 rupees; if from the southward, 3 rupees; and I rupee 
8 anas to the Punda who brought them. Two rupees 6 anas is the tax for 
five days. 

««‘ When the grand festival of the Rutt Jattra is celebrated, three cars of 
wood are prepared for the occasion. The first has 16 wheels, each 6 feet 
in diameter; the platform to receive the idol of Juggernaut is 23 feet 
square; and the whole car is 38 feet high from the ground; the wood- 
work is ornamented with images, and painted. The car has a lofty dome, 
covered with English woollens of the most gaudy colours ; a large wooden 
image is placed on one side, as a charioteer or driver of the car; and several 
wooden-horses are suspended in front of the car, with their legs in the air: 
six strong cables are also fastened to it, by which it is dragged on its jour- 
ney. The other two Rutts are like this, but a little smaller; one having 
only 14 wheels, and the other 12.”’ 

‘ “ On the 21st of June, 1822, the town of Pooree Juggernaut was filled 
with pilgrims. At noon, every one crowded to the temple, to see Jugger- 
naut, his brother Boloram, and his sister Shubudra, carried to their cars, 
which were drawn up close to the gate. 

‘ «* A lond shout from the multitude announced the opening of the gates, 
and the approach of Juggernaut. A number of priests were seen dragging 
the ponderous and clumsy idol slowly down the steps, stopping very 
frequently. The manifest helplessness of the block of wood weakened not 
the faith of the infatuated pilgrims; and the idol was lifted into bis car, 
amidst the shouts of his votaries, who were eager to worship the image. 
The idols, Boloram and Shubudra, were likewise carried to their cars, in 
the same manner. 

‘“ The loss of life occasioned by this deplorable superstition probably 
exceeds that of any other. The aged, the weak, the sick, are persuaded to 
attempt this pilgrimage, as a remedy for all evils. The number of women 

and children, also, is very great. The pilgrims leave their families, and all 
their occupations, to travel an immense distance, with the delusive hope of 
obtaining eternal bliss. Their means of subsistence on the road are scanty; 
and their light clothing, and little bodily strength, are ill calculated to 
encounter the inclemency of the weather. When they reach the District 
of Cuttack, they cease to experience that hospitality shewn elsewhere to 
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pilgrims ; itis a burthen which the inhabitants could not sustain; and 
they prefer availing themselves of the increased demand for provisions, to 
augment the price. This difficulty is more severely felt as they approach 
the temple; till they find scarcely enougt left to pay the tax to govern- 
ment, and to satisfy the rapacious Brahmins. 

‘“ The pilgrim, on leaving Juggernaut, has still a long journey before 
him; and his means of support are often almost, if not quite, exhausted. 
The work of death then becomes rapid ; and the route of the pilgrims may 
be traced by the bones left by the jackals and vultures. The country near 
the temple seems suddenly to have been visited by pestilence and famine. 
Dead bodies are seen in every direction. Dogs, jackals, and vultures, are 
observed watching the last moments of the dying Pilgrim, and, not unfre- 
quently, hastening his fate. 

‘«Itis true, that there are, at Pooree and Cuttack, hospitals where 
the sick may get medicines gratis ; but the starving pilgrim is not supplied 
with food: there is no establishment to carry the sick to the hospital ; 
and, at Juggernaut, by some’ strange arrangement, the hospital, instead of 
being entrusted to the military surgeon residing at the place, has been put 
under the civil surgeon at Cuttack, who has important duties to perform at 
that place, distant 50 miles. 

‘« There is no doubt that this deadly superstition is a curse on the 
country, and tends much to its impoverishment. The enormous loss of 
human life, and the evils felt by numerous families from a long cessation of 
useful labour, cannot but prove a great calamity. 

«« When it was decided that a tax should be levied from the pilgrims, 
every precaution was taken to make it yield as much as possible. Altera- 
tions were made in the regulations, from time to time. One of the 
principal was the mode of rewarding the Purharees and Pundas; who have 
a great number of subordiuate agents, who travel about in search of 
pilgrims, and bring them in companies to Juggernaut. 

‘** The Government, at first, authorized these people to collect, at the 
barriers, a fee from the pilgrims, for their own benefit; but afterwards, it 
was resolved that the British Collector should levy, besides the tax for the 
state, an additional one; the amount of which he subsequently paid over to 
the Purharees and Pundas, in such proportions as they were entitled to, 
from the number of pilgrims which each had succeeded in enticing to un- 
dertake the pilgrimage. 

‘* Under the present arrangement, the English Government collects a 
fund for the special purpose of securing to the attendants of the temple so 
high a premium, as to stimulate their cupidity to send agents all over India 
to delude the ignorant and superstitious Hindoos to undertake a pilgr mage 
which is attended with greater loss of life than any other superstition in 
India, and which annually involves in ruin a great many families. This is 
the more extraordinary, as the President of the Board of Controul, in his 
correspondence with the Court of Directors, argues that the tax cannot be 
considered as introducing or tolerating the practice of idolatry. The truth 
is, that the priests of the temple would not take much pains to collect 
pilgrims, if they were not secure of a large pecuniary benefit; and the 
Hindoos would not undertake long and dangerous journeys, attended with 


great personal inconvenience, unless their enthusiasm was strongly excited 
by the priests. 
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«“ The Purharees and Pundas will neither employ agents to entice pil- 
grims, nor will they treat them kiudly and properly, unless it is made their 
inierest todo so. Hindoos will seldom come, if left to themselves; and, if 
the pilgrimage becomes unpopular, the tax will be so unproductive as not te 
be worth collecting. It is the opinion of the best-informed persons in the 
province, that the dreadful scenes which occur annually, on all the high- 
roads leading to Juggernaut, would soon cease, if the temple was placed 
on the same footing as numerous other places of idolatrous worship, which 
are left without any kind of interference on the part of government. 

‘“« At present the temple has all the outward appearance of being under 
the immediate control and superintendence of the British authorities, 
The regular troops guard the barriers: and are placed on duty at the very gate 
of the temple. The endowed lands for its enpbort are in the immediate pos- 
session of government. The expences of the temple are fixed by the same 
authority. The cars of the idols are decorated with English woollens from 
the Company’s stores; and at their expence, a tax is regularly levied from 
the pilgrims: and an additional one, of one-fifth of the other, is raised 
for rewarding the Purharees and Pundas. In the year 1822, these peo- 
ple were understood to have received, from the British collector, 40,000 
rupees. One of the principal natives, in order to shew the good policy of 
securing so large a sum for the Brahmins, related, that a Purharee, named 
Juddo Tewarree, had, in the year 1821, detached one hundred agents, to 
entice pilgrims; and had, the ensuing year, received the premium for 4000 
persons: he was at that time busily employed in instructing one hundred 
additional agents in all the mysteries of this trade, with the intention of 
sending them into the Upper Provinces of Bengal. The attendants of 
the idol are fond of boasting of the efficient support which they receive 
from rulers whose own religion teaches them to abhor idolatry. They 
say, that under the Mahratta Government, when a Hindoo determined 
to undertake a pilgrimage to Juggernaut, his family commended him 
to the protection of God, with little expectation of ever seeing him again ; 
but that now, under the British Government, every encouragement is held 
out, and every exertion made, to revive the popularity and sanctity of the 
place.” "—pp. 65—70. 


Still later is the communication of a Missionary of Balasore, in 
the neighbourhood of the Temple of Juggernaut. It is dated 16th 
July, 1829, and contains the following account :— 


* “ The yearly festival is past, and the ugly blocks are again deposited. 
It has been customary for one or other of us to give some account of the 
abominable transactions at this celebrated festival; and, indeed, these 
transactions ought to be proclaimed in the ears of England, till she shall 
demand that they shall be encouraged and fostered no longer by her au- 
thority. It is one of the most astonishing facts in modern history, that 
a high-spirited professedly Christian government, celebrated for the wis- 
dom of its councils and the benevolence of its proceedings, should lend 
its patronage and prostitute its power for the support of the most degrad- 
ing, most cruel, and most obscene system of idolatry that ever disgraced 
mankind ; and not only lend its power and influence for its support and 
splendour, but condescend to fatten on the spoil, and sell its dignity for a 
few rupees! I cannot help feeling indignant at the conduct of my coun- 
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trymen who are connected with the worship of Juggernaut. Here we have 
a high-minded English gentleman, who would challenge and shoot a 
man for the least expression derogatory to an imaginary honour, stooping 
to be a cart-wright or car-builder for an ugly wooden idol; and super- 
intending the payment of the Brahmins’ food, and the hiring of prosti- 
tutes for their service. There is another, standing at the gateway, and 
taking toll from the poor wretches, the victims of the Company's and the 
Pundas’ duplicity, and offering arguments to prove that it does no harm, 
It will scarcely be believed, that a gentleman, high in the service of the 
Company, is to be seen as busy as possible, conducting, with apparent 
pleasure, the abominable idolatries, and waving his cap, encouraging the 
car-drawers to proceed. These gentlemen deserve to have their. names 
published to the world; so that, when they return to England to enjoy 
their ill-gotten gains, their countrymen may treat them. as their conduct 
deserves. ‘The natives glory in this dereliction of Christian principle ; and 
they loudly proclaim: ‘ How the company honours Juggernaut !'—‘ See 
here,’ exclaim the Pundas, ‘ ‘ how we are filling the Company's treasury !’ 
‘ Dekho, Padre Sahib, amblemane kemante Companyr Khajanakoo bhurte 
harre !” 

«« As it respects this particular jattra, I do not know that there is any 
thing to detail, different from what has taken place at the other four yearly 
festivals which I have witnessed. The ceremonies have been ccaluaal 
in pretty much the same way ; the same obscenity, the same noisy revelry, 
and the same misery and death, have followed in their train; excepting, 
that I have not heard of any voluntary sacrifices this year. It was at first 
supposed, on account of the lateness of the festival—and, in consequence 
of it, none but Ooreas from the provinces attending—that there would be 
but little mortality this year; and till the day of the idols being brought 
out, no deaths occurred; but, as if the appearance of these blocks were 
the signal for death’s dominion to commence, on that very day the cholera 
began its destructive rage ; and awfully did it triumph! Many, apparently 
stout healthy young men and women were suddenly attacked, and carried 
off in a very few hours. I was extremely sorry that the suite of the com- 
mander-in-chief left Pooree so soon. They were here for the first or second 
day of the jattra, and saw Mr. L——- and myself at our work. One or two 
of the gentlemen spoke kindly to us from their elephants, and appeared to 
wish well to our endeavours ; but if they had remained a few days longer, 
they would have had a very different impression of the nature of the jattra. 
Oh that the day may soon arrive, when some powerful friend to the interests 
of humanity shall attend, and investigate the whole of this idolatrous bu- 
siness! then may we hope for our testimony to be fully substantiated, and 
the government to blush at having supported this wickedness so long. But, 
till such a friend shall report on this business, no European will or can fur- 
nish ajust account. Those who have lived longest in the place know but 
half, or a third part, of its enormity; and to what they do know and wit- 
hess, they seem to have become hardened and insensible. The fact is, 
when European gentlemen or ladies wish to see the idols, they ride, on 
their elephants, to the front of the car; a way is made for them through 
the people ; and all that the Brahmins know will be offensive to them is 
‘uspended—and they are good judges of human nature ; hence they know 
nothing but the name of the system. As for the death and misery of the 
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place, they know as little of that: for they are confined to their houses on 
the sea-shore during the day: and when they go out, for an airing, in the 
evening, they do not go where death and misery reign. Even the doctor, 
who knows more of these things than any one else, sees, comparatively, a 
small portion of it. In the first place, his business is in the hospital ; he 
has a few of the lowest of the natives to go out and fetch the sick to the 
hospitals ; but we all know how industrious they are! Now, suppose he 
visits the hospitals for one hour and a half or two hours, morning and 
evening, and has from two to three hundred patients to attend, how is it 

sible he can go and search out the multitudes of dying wretches who 
hove crept into holes and corners, and who perish unpitied and unknown? 
To which I may add: I have proof that this native doctor, and others in 
the hospital, are deceived as to the number who die in the hospital itself, 
I have gone before him in a morning, and seen twelve or fifteen carried 
out ; but when he has come, they will tell him, ‘ Four or five dead, Sahib :’ 
and how has he known to the contrary? I do not say this to reflect on 
him ; I believe he is an attentive and humane man ; but it is impossible for 
a single European to attend to half the misery of Juggernaut, on many 
occasions ; to say nothing of the sick at the gates, and on the road. But 
if the poor wretches were ever so well attended to, and food were adminis- 
tered as well as medicine, the disease is of such an inveterate nature, that 
I apprehend but a small portion would recover.”’ 

‘*¢ The mortality this year was very great ; especially considering the jattra 
was small, and the people came from so short a distance. It continued to 
increase all the time of the festival; and when that was over, it seized the 
inhabitants of the place. Many awful sights I witnessed, where the dead 
lay in numbers, rotting and exposed! Many looked horrid and ghastly. 
Nearer the European bungalows, where the dead were buried in the sand, 
numbers of bodies were again and again scratched up, and the putrid 
stench was intolerable. Mr. L—— and myself could scarcely bear the 
horrid smell, as we went to the town morning and evening: we were glad 
to gallop through the place as fast as we could. We one morning asked 
the men who were bringing the dead out from a hospital, how many they 
had brought out that morning. They said, ‘ Chagunde” (twenty-four), 
and many the evening before, This was from one hospital, where, of 
course, we might expect the sick to be best taken care of. I went one 
evening, with Mrs. S , a bye-way, to visit one of the schools, in hopes 
of avoiding these unpleasant sights; but in vain; a number of dead bodies 
lay exposed, swollen, and putrifying; some half-eaten and the entrails 
drawn out, close to where we had to pass. Wherever we looked, they 
were there. The sight was dreadful, and the smell intolerable. 

‘« I may add,that I noticed this year what Dr. Buchanan mentioned ; a 
lad, about twelve or thirteen years of age, came forward to the edge of 
Juggernaut’s car, and made all manner of abominable gestures; and when 
he had fulfilled the pleasure of the god (or the multitude rather), about a 
dozen Brahmins surrounded him, and fell upon one another, making all 
kinds of indecent gestures. Such is Juggernaut’s pure worship, as the 
natives call it, at Pooree; and with such things, and the abominable 
songs, they say Juggernaut is greatly pleased. You wish for particular 
accounts of these things. I cannot write more particularly; but this 
boasted gate of Heaven is the vestibule of Hell. It occurs to me, that 
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many, who read the accounts ‘of this horrid festival, will suppose that the 
anger of God is peculiarly displayed in the misery and mortality which 
annually take place. I do not know that I have ever intended to convey 
such an idea, though I cannot conscientiously say it is not so. Yet it 
must be understood, that similar scenes may ever be expected to occur; 
and that the natural causes are sufficient, at least go a long way, to effect it, 
Let it be remembered, that vast numbers of the people generally come from 
a great distance, and are often worn down with hunger and fatigue ; that 
multitudes cannot possibly find shelter from the damps by night, and the 
sun by day; that provisions are often very dear: and that many, probably, 
make a point of conscience of living, during the Jattra, on holy food. 
badly cooked, of which they can obtain but a very scanty supply; to 
which it should be added, that, from the filthy customs of the Hindoos, 
the neighbourhood emits a stench, which, joined to that of putrid bodies, 
is enough to poison the living. Add these things together, and then the 
excitement of the occasion, and it will be seen to be nothing surprising 
if cholera should seize and carry off vast numbers, who have no means to 
prevent its destructive rage. his, though it may explain, does not ezte- 
nuate the evil, as it wholly arises from the festival itself; nor can any 
thing excuse the support given by Christian Britain to the vast extent of 
vile idolatry, and execrable murder.’—pp. 98—100. 


Thus far as respects Juggernaut. There are many other temples 
in India from which the Bast India Company receives tribute, of 
which the principal are Gya, Allahabad, and Tripetty. The total 
amount of revenue received from all these sources is unknown; but 
that supplied from the four temples already enumerated amounts 
toa prodigious sum. Mr. Poynder estimates it as follows :— 


Clear profit for the 17 years ending in 1829 inclusively, 

for Juggernaut - - - - . . £99,205 15 0 
Clear profit for the 16 years ending in 1829 inclusively, 

for Gya - - - - - : - 455,980 15 0 
Clear profit for the 16 years ending in 1829 inclusively, 

for Allehabad - - - - . - 159,429 7 6 
Clear ert for the 17 years ending in 1829 inclusively, 

for Tripetty - - - - - - - 205,599 18 3 





9 


" tribute received from idolatrous worshippers for ; £920.215 15 
7 years . - - ° - 71 1 


This tribute, as the reader may have been informed in the course 
of reading the above extracts, is paid by the pilgrims who crowd at 
certain periods of the year from all parts of India to attend the 
Hindoo festivals. The amount here specified is only a small por- 
tion of the actual sums levied on the wretched votaries of supersti- 
tion, the difference between these gross sums and the net produce, 

ing expended by the Company in contriving facilities and in 
getting up allurements of all sorts to entice the gross savages of 
Hlindostan to frequent the temples, and therefore to become liable 
to the tax. The Company, therefore, take the greatest pains to 
make and repair the roads and ways which lead to these seats of 
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obscenity and abomination. They employ whippers in, who scour 
the country, and use every sort of influence on the half animated 
natives, to make a journey to the nearest or the most popular temple. 
That no disappointment should ensue, but that each pilgrim, on his 
return home after his visit to one of those, should have something to 
communicate to his kindred worthy of being treasured up in the 
family traditions, and calculated to promote future pilgrimages, the 
Company provides that the idol and his satellites shall be duly pro- 
vided with an ample and picturesque costume. The table of the 
idol is furnished forth by the Company. The dress, or wearing 
apparel of the idol, is expressly provided by the Company, and is 
composed of the very best English broad cloth. The horscs and 
elephants, and their caparisons, are ordered and superintended bya 
servant of the Company ; and the wages of the servants are paid by 
the Company : they are regularly inserted in the bill of charges; 
are examined and audited by the Company’s officers. Now the 
simple reader has to be told that the ladies, who appear in the bill 
under the innocent designation of “ servants,” are really no other 
than courtezans of the most degraded character, who, nevertheless, 
are <p omega in the ceremonies of the Hindoo worship, and 
who are dressed up for the lucrative show, of which the East India 


Company is the sole proprietor. The processions from those tem- 
ples, in which every sort of wickedness and abomination is prac- 


ticed, take place under the superintendence and immediate protection 
of the Company’s officer, who, at the time of the festival, literally 
identifies himself with the brutalized slaves of Juggernaut, and 
never fails to lend his strength to push forward the disgusting idol 
at its onset, and to cheer it in its progress. 

The reader is not to allow himself to imagine that the East India 
Company, of whose operations he has been all this time reading, 
is the Company of a hundred years ago. No, it is the Company 
composed of his own cotemporaries; they are men to be met with 
in the open day m the streets of this civilized metropolis ; and they 
form no small portion of the civil, aye, and the religious commu- 
nity too, of this country, which shares in and acknowledges the 
blessings of a free government and a divine faith. To attempt to 
set up any justification for the policy of the Company in their 
patronage of Juggernaut and his dreadful orgies; even to strive to 
excuse their conduct, would be only a mockery of the common 
understandings of mankind. We have never seen a serious apology 
tendered on their behalf, to mitigate the odium which their unwar- 
rautable encouragement of brutal idolatry has so generally excited ; 
and we confess that our imagination is unable to conjure up the 
shadow of a pretence which would be of the slightest avail to 
their defence. There is, however, a species of sophistry to which 
recourse may be had, and which requires only to be exposed to 
shew its weakness. 


In a country like this, where there is such a diversity of religious 
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opinions, it must often become a serious point of debate with many 
sincere men, how far they are at liberty, by their acts, to encoura 
and support others in a system of belief which the former believe 
tobe wrong. There are conscientious individuals who consider the 
most inconsequential of such acts, as highly improper, and to be 
avoided. This is, perhaps, going too far, as the practice, if car- 
ried into extensive use, would completely undermine the founda- 
tions of all social intercourse. The circumstances under which an 
act of this nature is performed, very much determine its propriety. 
We read occasionally in the Sate. et of Protestant landlords, in 
Ireland, bestowing sites for Catholic chapels, and otherwise contri- 
buting to the sustentation of a sort of worship of which they do 
not approve. In a religious view there is great inconsistency in this 
conduct, but when the circumstances are taken into ME nde rt 
the case then assumes a totally different aspect. A good landlord 
ought to be anxious for the welfare and happiness of his tenantry, 
He ought to cultivate their good wishes, and establish a relation 
between them and himself of a neighbourly and agreeable kind. 
Nothing then can be more natural than that the landlord should 
improve the accommodations which the tenantry require for the 
practice of their religious duties. In doing so, in the instance 
before us, the landlord feels that he is really affording no efficient 
encouragement to what he deems to be a bad religion; he knows 
that the peasant would be as good a Catholic in a mud edifice as 
he would in a vaulted temple ; and it is only a question with the 
wealthy lord of the soil, therefore, whether he will assist his 
humble neighbour with his superfluous resources, or leave that 
neighbour to himself in the performance of something, which, in 
either case, the latter will inevitably accomplish. Besides this, 
the landlord, even at the worst, cannot reproach himself with en- 
couraging a system of practical morals, violently, or even at all, at 
variance with that which he himself is obliged by his religion to 
practise. It is upon this rational view of the subject that Roman 
Catholics, who are not certainly very lax in their opinions of reli- 
gious differences, justify their conduct, when they contribute in the 
same manner to the convenience of a Protestant or other congre- 
gation. 

Let us apply the rule which is derivable from these remarks to 
the conduct of the East India Company, in fostering the corrup- 
tions of Juggernaut. It may be said that the Company has been, 
and still is, placed in a difficult position. The Hindoo population, 
which this body is called on to govern, are inalienably wedded to 
their system of worship; the conqueror is bound by reason and 
good faith to respect that worship, and if he disturb it, he not only 
Violates his pledges, but he weakens, or, perhaps, destroys, the 
tenure of hissway. We concur, to the fullest extent, in this doc- 
trine. But the East India Company go farther. They not only for- 
bear from disturbing, but they positively interfere to facilitate and to 
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encourage the practices of the Hindoo religion. We have seen of 
what character those practices are. No one can pretend to think 
of them except as crimes against the moral nature of man ; as de- 
linquencies which human beings could never dream of perpetrating 
in the name of religion, if their common instincts had not been 
completely extinguished. If the Company had been mere passive 
spectators of the enormities thus habitually committed in this ter- 
ritory, we certainly should not approve of their neutrality, we 
should say that they were indispensably bound to take such overt 
measures for the suppression, or at least the restriction, of so foul 
a system, as would not endanger the object itself which these mea- 
sures had in view. But unfortunately the case is not so favourable 
to them. They are, to all intents and purposes, the fast friends of 
Hindooism ; it is the church which they liberally support, and 
which they avowedly maintain. But what is most remarkable, 
is that the Company itself felt the odium of its situation as the 
direct protector of Juggernaut. In 1809 they remonstrated with 
the government, ‘ observing,’ says Mr. Poynder, 

‘« Fora government which is not Hindoo, to elect the priests who are 
to superintend a Hindoo temple, to exercise a controul over its ministers 
and officers, or to take the management of its funds, would seem to the 
Directors a direct invasion of the Hindoo institutions; and for a govern- 
ment professing Christianity to do those things, would be to act incompati- 
bly with its own principles.” And again: ‘It is not our opinion— 
whatever the example of preceding governments may have been—that the 
British government ought to tax the Hindoos purely on a religious 
account; for instance, to make them pay merely for access to any of their 
places of devotion.” 

‘ These paragraphs —and I state the fact with sorrow !—were immedi- 
ately expunged by the Board of Controul; and others substituted, having 
a directly contrary tendency; in which it was stated, that, as the tax on 
pilgrims resorting to Allahabad and Juggernaut was established during 
the Nawaubs, and the Mahratta government, there did not appear to be 
any objection to its continuance, under the British government.—See 
Parliamentary Papers, on Juggernaut, 1813: p. 19. 

‘ Upon this, the Directors, greatly to their credit, remonstrated thus :— 
' «Tt may have been allowable (say they) for a Hindoo government to 
interfere in the appointment of the ministers of the temple, and the man- 
agement of its affairs; but for our government to elect its priests and 
officers—to assume a controul over their conduct—to take the direction 
of its funds, and the charge of preparing its annual processional car, 
whose emblems are so well known—was, in the opinion of the Court, to 


furnish, to the ill-intentioned, pretexts for alarming the scrupulosity of the 
Hindoos.” 


* And again :— 

‘“ With regard to imposing a tax on the Hindoos for admission toa 
religious privilege—where the imposer believed, as the Hindoo govern- 
ment did, that the privilege was real and solid good—it was, on his 
principles, allowable for him to put a price upon it: but where the govern- 
ment knew the supposed privilege to be a delusion, the Court must 
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question the propriety of its continuing the practice, though it may be 
ancient; that reason not having been deemed by our government, in other 
instances, sufficient to sanction customs repugnant to the principles of 
justice. And with respect to disbursing, out of the public treasury, any 
thing towards the support of religious establishments, Hindoo or Maho. 
medan, beyond what their own endowments furnish, the Court cannot but 
deem the principle objectionable.” 

‘ Again :— 

‘« Instead of interfering, by the direct exercise of the authority of 
government, in the contests between priests and different sects, about 
the expenditure and provision of its funds, the possession and pre-eminence 
of particular images, with other questions of that nature, it will be better 
to refer all such questions to the established Courts.” 

‘In spite of this remonstrance of the Directors, the Board of Controul 
prevailed ; and finally declared they would not yield their own views to the 
desire of the Directors [Letter of 4th March, 1809, p. 17]*: in conse- 
quence of which, the despatch which was substituted by the Board of 
Controul went out, in direct opposition to the recorded opinion of the 
Court of Directors; whe, nonestly feeling themselves the administrators of 
a Christian code, had thus refused to sanction, by so gross a measure, the 
promotion and perpetuation of Idolatry.—pp. 44—47. 


Is it after this that a Director of the Company will presume to 
justify the protection of Juggernaut ? How much better would it 
be for the chairman at once boldly to declare that they desire 
to see Juggernaut extinguished, but that a higher power prevents 
the execution of their wishes. The world would thes understand 
the conduct of the Directors. But to defend and attempt to justify 
a practice which they had already endeavoured to abolish, because 
it was absolutely indefensible, is a course which will marshall 
against them in an hour of adversity or danger—should it come 
upon them—every upright man in the country. 

For the present we leave the case in the very sufficient hands of 
Mr. Poynder. The temper, discretion, hn ability which his 
speech displays, allow us to entertain but little fear that the result 
of his labours will be such as he himself desires. The cause of 
truth and jusice, sooner or later, finds its competent advocate 
in every path and station of life; and from what we have seen of 
Mr. Poynder, we believe him to be the appointed deliverer of this 
christian land from the accursed embraces of Juggernaut. 





‘* This determination of the Board of Controul, under the late Lord 
Melville, to resist the upright and benevolent decision of the Court of 
Directors, bears an exact analogy to the subsequent determination of the 
same Board, under Mr. Wynn, to refuse to transmit to India the Resolu- 
tion, not of the Court of Directors only, but of the Court of Proprietors at 
large, which was passed on the 28th of March, 1827, in reference to the 
disgraceful and atrocious practice of Widow-burning, and other Human 
Sacrifices in India.’ 
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Ant. VII.—1. A Letter to the Right Hon. Lord Holland on Foreign 
Politics. By Lord Jobn Russell. (First published in 1819.) 
Fourth edition, with a Preface. 8vo. pp. 47. London: Ridgway. 
1830. 


2. Alarming state of the Nation considered ; the evil traced out to 
its source, and Remedies pointed out. By a Country Gentleman. 
8vo. pp. 99. London: Ridgway. 1830. 


3. Hints suggesting the possibility of essentially altering and amend- 


ing the Poor Laws in Great Britain and Ireland. 8vo. pp. 20. 
London: E. Wilson. 1830. 


Tue recent changes of ministry in France and England are emi- 
nently remarkable, as indications of the rapid progress which the two 
countries have made, not only in the science, but in all the prac- 
tical advantages of liberty. The theoretical notions of Guizot and 
the Duke de Broglie, not being fully commensurate with the ideas 
which were generated throughout France by her late revolution, 
they were obliged to give way upon an unequivocal demonstration 
of the will of the people. They looked upon the downfall of 
Charles X. as little more than an alteration in the names of the 
principal public officers, and in four or five of the provisions of 
the charter ; and they conceived, that it became them to carry on 
the government of the king of the French upon executive princi- 
ples, scarcely differing in any respect from those upon which that 
of the king of France had been previously conducted. They were 
for reducing to a shadow the newly recovered sovereignty of the 
people ; for putting down discontent by the force of arms, and for 
the adoption, upon every exigency, of measures characterised by 
the utmost rigour. This was, to say the least of it, a bold, if nota 
presumptuous policy, considering that to the people alone belonged 
the glory of resisting the celebrated ordinances, and of expelling 
from their territory the tyrant who had dared to violate the few 
rights and privileges which the old charter had secured to them. 
No persons would more sincerely rejoice than we should, in hearing 
that the blood of Polignac and his coadjutors was to be spared, 
their names being already justly branded by all civilised nations 
as degraded, and for ever infamous. But the Guizots and the 
Broglies, misapprehending altogether the position in which they 
were placed, and counting the people as nothing, committed 
themselves by endeavouring before hand to provide a retreat for 
the state culprits, by the abolition in all cases of the penalty of 
death ; and this they sought to bring about in a manner which 
shewed that they intended to practise a pious fraud upon the 
nation. They were soon convinced, however, that the course 
which they were pursuing, was one directly calculated to frustrate 
the very object they had in view; that the people were too en- 
lightened to be deceived, and too proud of their recent achievements 
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to submit to dictation, however veiled in the form of law. An 
appeal to their generosity at a proper season might have been 
successful; but an attempt to hoodwink their understanding, and 
to cheat them into an act of mercy, they looked upon as an inault. 
Accordingly, the Guizots and the Broglies were soon taught that 
they misapprehended the position in which they were placed by 
the revolution, and they were compelled to make way for men who 
were supposed to be more capable of comprehending its spirit, and 
of acting in conformity with the great principles which it had 
consecrated. 

A few days before the present session of Parliament was opened, 
no man in England appeared to have been more popular than the 
Duke of Wellington. He had, on two or three important points, 
shewn that he respected the spirit of the age. He had yielded with 
as much grace as he could, tothe complete emancipation of the dis- 
senters, from the remnant of intolerant laws by which they were 
aggrieved ; he had introduced and carried into execution a ver 
liberal measure for the relief of the Catholics; he had lowered the 
duty on an article which is consumed almost exclusively by the 
lower orders; and he had expressed his firm determination to re- 
trench all unnecessary expenditure of the public money. He spent 
a portion of his vacation among the most active and enterprising 
of the manufacturing classes ; visiting Liverpool, Manchester, Bir- 
mingham, and other places, in which the ingenuity and industry 
and wealth of our countrymen are most conspicuous ; and superin- 
tending the opening of that miraculous path of iron which may be 
said, without exaggeration, to bring into the immediate neighbour- 
hood of each other, two important towns, that are more than thirty 
miles asunder. 

It was generally thought that the Duke of Wellington and his 
respected colleague, Sir R. Peel, had not so far placed themselves 
in unison with the wishes of the times, had not personally inspected 
the manufacturing towns, and obtained a local knowledge of their 
wants, their means, and their superior intelligence, without being 
prepared to advance a few steps farther. They had already dis- 
carded the idea of sustaining the influence of the Government by 
patronage, and by the purchased assistance of Parliament. More 
than once, during the last session, they threw themselves upon the 
nation at large, declaring that they would stand upon its support 
alone, and that they would not court or desire any other. 
So popular had the Duke and Sir R. Peel become, and so soli- 
citous did they appear to retain the good opinion of the country, 
that many sensible persons assured themselves that the King’s 
speech, at the opening of the new Parliament, would announce, not 
only a further reduction of those taxes which press most prowe| 
upon the less affluent orders, but also some well digested, thoug 
moderate, measure, of parliamentary reform. 

These anticipations could not be considered as altogether gra- 
tuitous, by any man who looked at the circumstances in which this 
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country was placed, at the commencement of the present session. 
It cannot be denied that the transactions in France and Belgium 
gave a new impulse to the feelings in favour of liberty, which have 
always prevailed in this nation ; and that those events inspired the 
radical reformers with new courage, and taught all those men who 
were in favour of a limited improvement in our representation, that 
unless they placed themselves at once in the van, they might soon 
have to wage a formidable contest, not for reform, but against revo- 
lution. The overthrow of despotic power in two neighbouring 
kingdoms—an overthrow which had been foreseen ten years ago by 
Lord John Russell, and clearly foretold at that time in his very able 
and most remarkable letter to Lord Holland—caused our moderate 
reformers to shake off the lethargy by which they had been so long 
affected, and to apply their minds and hands, without delay, to 
measures, which should satisfy the real wants, and appease the rising 
discontent of the community. 

And here it may be of importance to pause for a moment, and 
with the sagacious statesman whose name we have just mentioned, 
to look back from the events which have recently taken place upon 
the continent, to the causes of them, thus distinctly traced out 
in the year 1819. Speaking of the Netherlands, Lord John Russell 
then used these striking expressions :— 


‘The only change of importance which Lord Castlereagh made in the 
project sketched by Mr. Pitt in 1805, was to give the Netherlands to 
Holland instead of Prussia. Whether the original plan was a good one, 
may be doubted, but the merit of the alteration is still more equivocal. 
A proposition of joining the Netherlands to Holland was made to Wil- 


‘ liam III., but he rejected it, says Burnet, on account of the difference of 


religious opinions ; and he seems to have acted with his usual knowledge 
and judgment. The Belgians require their government to be strictly 
Roman Catholic and intolerant ; the Dutch wish no less for a Protestant 
king, and general toleration. Nor is this the only difference—the Bel- 
gians wish the land to be free from taxes ; the Dutch will hear of no 
duties upon commerce. The Belgians are accustomed to the use of the 
French language ; the Dutch will not be governed except in Dutch. 
The Belgians despise the Dutch as a covetous, unpolished, unfeeling 
people; the Dutch despise the Belgians as an ignorant, stupid, and 
bigotted race. The Belgians, in fact, wish to return to the French govern- 
ment, and in the scramble for the patronage of the combined crown, 
they are not able to contend with the superior ability and information of 
their neighbours. In 1816, of eight Ministers of State, only one was a 
Belgian ; of twenty-eight diplomatic agents, one; of eighty-five gene- 
rals, sixteen, &c.; so that of one hundred and sixty-nine of the first 
employments of government, the Belgians had only thirty. Add to this, 
that the Belgians are obliged to pay taxes for the interest of the Dutch debt, 
and the repairs of the Dutch dikes. It may easily be believed, that 
amongst the discontents which this arrangement has occasioned, the 
government cannot hold a very steady course. . The sovereign authority 
is exercised neither with the youthful vigour of a new, nor the prescrip- 
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tive majesty of an old government. And what shall we say to this limited 
monarchy, in which the King by his first act abolished trial by jury, and 
named his own Chamber of Deputies? Or toa Parliament, of which 
the members rail at one another in different languages? Where a Bel- 
gian deputy, who proposes a financial question, is completely foiled by 
the unintelligible reply of a Dutch Chancellor of the Exchequer? Where 
one half of the house do not understand the other half, till they see their 
speeches translated in the newspapers of the following day ? 

‘If the internal government of this country wants stability, its external 
situation is not more secure. Flanders, said Sir W. Temple, is not of a 
size to support a large army, nor of a figure to be defended by a small 
one. The union with Holland has not added much to its military strength. 
The Dutch force is chiefly naval, and the colonies require a large number 
of troops. The present army of the kingdom consists of 40,000 regu- 
lars, und 60,000 militia. Even with the additions which may be made in 
time of war, they will not be more than sufficient to garrison the for- 
tresses. If the French were to invade Belgium, it would be utterly im 

ible for the King of the Netherlands to meet them with an army in 
the field. Austria and Spain would no longer empty their treasures to 
support Flanders. ‘The only power from which money and men could be 
expected, would be England. So that after paying to build the fortresses, 
we should have to pay for defending them—perhaps, too, against the 
inhabitants. 

‘We have here an instance of two nations, possessing no natural 
attraction, but rather a very great repulsion to each other, pounded 
together in the great mortar of the chemists of Vienna. What is to 
result from the mixture of two equal parts of Catholic bigotry, and Pro- 
testant freedom, of land and commerce, of French and Dutch, of polished 
stupidity and vulgar talent, of natural servility and ancient love of free- 
dom—no man can guess. It may be supposed, however, that one of the 
parts will fly off as soon as it can join any foreign matter. And this is 
the kingdom which is considered by all foreigners as raised out of defer- 
ence to England, at the special demand of Lord Castlereagh !'—pp. 9—12. 


The noble Lord did not exactly foresee that Belgium would have 
dared to raise the standard of independence for herself; but his 
estimate of the antipathies which existed between the two nations, 
and of the consequences to which their conflicting interests would 
give rise, was just in all its parts. So also, upon the subject of 
France, Lord John Russell says, 


‘ As the constitution of France is at present balanced, there is no such 
thing as an aristocracy, and we have before seen that there exist no means 
of forming one. The constitution of England admits, as a leading princi- 
ple, that the aristocracy prevents any collision between the King and 
people, resisting every illegal encroachment of the Crown, and every in- 
temperate innovation of the Commons. And even when the King and 
people have united in projects unfavourable to law or liberty, the aristo- 
cracy have been found defending the ancient rights of Englishmen. But 
new France is constituted on a principle exactly opposite. An aristocracy 
does not exist, and yet there is a perpetual alarm lest it should exist, and 
have some influence in the state. The obvious danger of such a consti- 
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tution is, that the Chamber of Deputies may one day be prevailed upon 
to give the King an authority fatal to the constitution, or take away from 
him that which is essential to the monarchy. In the present state of 
France, the former of these dangers is not much to be feared. No Bour- 
bon King would be gratified in his desire of unlimited power. But the 
latter is not so chimerical. ‘The French people are now as eager to pos- 
sess a free constitution, as they were lately enthusiastic for military glory, 
and foreign dominion. They have not, nor ever will again have, an at- 
tachment to the House of Bourbon. And, ori the other hand, it is to be 
feared that the King may one day deceive himself. We saw the other 
day, that, after holding the crown three years by means of the foreign 
army, (whose presence he had requested from the allied powers,) he 
thought himself strong enough to admit the Ultras into his councils, 
Happily for him, and for France, the new ministers were sensible of their 
weakness, and would not hold the power offered to them. Should he, 
after another interval of good government, or should his brother or nephew 
upon their accession, make a fresh attempt of the same kind, it may be 
fatal. Public opinion will by that time have doubled its powers ; the 
press will be free ; the army will be then, as now, attached to its glo- 
ries, and its tri-coloured cockade ; and the ancient friends of the Bourbons 
will be without power or inclination to save them. Such a conclusion to 
the French revolution would be a lamentable event. It is not easy to say, 
whether republicanism or despotism would rise again on the ruins of the 
Bourbon throne, but new alarms would be excited in every country in 
Europe. It would then become a question of vital importance, to know 
how far we were bound by treaties to support the Bourbons. It is clear, 
indeed, that no words are to be found which directly pledge the nation to 
the support of the present dynasty ; but it is confidently believed that 
secret stipulations were entered into at Aix-la-Chapelle, which bave not 
been laid before Parliament. And should no treaties have been signed at 
Aix-la-Chapelle, but those which have been laid before Parliament, it has 
been shewn, that even by the letter of those we might be called upon to 
go to war.’—pp. 40—42. 

Here again mistake is mingled with prophecy. The noble Lord 
did not foresee (indeed who could ?) that the French people, deriving 
moderation and magnanimity from the tremendous lessons of their 
former revolution, would have brought it to a conclusion, which, so 
far as we can yet perceive, no friend to liberty has any reason to 
lament. It could not be expected that human sagacity could dis- 
cern in the womb of futurity, every possible circumstance that was 
likely to arise. Lord John Russell, however, went as far as it seems 
possible for the human eye to have penetrated into the years that 
were to come, resting his calculations upon causes which were 
discovered by his superior information and sagacity. And thus we 
may learn, that no maxim is more true, in politics, as well as in philo- 
sophy, than that causes will produce corresponding consequences, 
however protracted the period may be which the process employs. 
The seeds are sown, the harvest will one day undoubtedly appear ; 
this is a law of nature, which no counteracting policy, no measures 
of precaution or force, can ultimately prevent. 
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It had been well for the Duke of Wellington, if he had made 
himself master of this simple truth, and had applied it to practical 
surposes, in considering our domestic condition, before Parliament 
had begun its labours. We agree with the author of the ‘ Alarmin 
State of the Nation,’ and with a great number of other pamphle- 
teers who have written upon this subject, that much of the distress 
of which we hear so many complaints, may be traced to Mr. Peel’s 
Bill, and the measures by which it was followed, for giving the 
country a gold and silver currency instead of a paper one. We 
may at once admit that that Bill and those measures have produced a 
very material alteration in the standard of value. But we ask these 
enemies of a metallic currency, whether, if we were still confined to 
bank notes, with all their appendages of country manufacturers 
of paper money, the distress of the country would not be a hundred 
fold greater, and athousand fold more remediless? The contrac- 
tion of the currency has undoubtedly thrown many persons out of 
employment, that is a fact which it is impossible to deny. But it 
is equally true that the expansion of the currency gave use toa 
quantity of nominal capital, which enabled innumerable establish- 
ments to speculate to an extent infinitely beyond their means, and 
to glut with the products of this country all the markets of the 
world. This overtrading would undoubtedly have gone on much 
farther than it did, and when the discovery would come to be made, 
as one day it certainly would be, that the wealth of the country 
was principally fictitious, the shock that would have been given to 
credit, in the absence of that test which a metallic currency fur- 
nishes, would have been far greater than any which the restoration 
of gold and silver has caused, and the consequences of that shock 
much more ruinous. After all, the nation would have been driven, 
in its own defence, to that very measure, Mr. Peel’s Bill, which 
was prudently provided as a safeguard against the evils which 
were approaching, and the greater and more bitter portion of 
which, we are convinced, was, by that safeguard, repelled from the 
country. Upon this subject, therefore, we do not see that any 
blame is to be attached to the Duke of Wellington’s ministry. 
The common sense of mankind would hoot them from their places, 
had they attempted to alter, or in any way to tamper with, the 
currency now happily established. 

It is undoubtedly true that the greatest distress prevails amongst 
the farmers ; that their capital has been for the most part swept 
away ; that they are, in fact, verging on the brink of ruin, all over 
the kingdom. Prices for all agricultural produce are low; the 
markets miserable. The view which the author of the pamphlet 
just mentioned gives of the prospects of the agriculturists, is, indeed, 
darkly coloured. 


‘With respect to the capital of the farmers, that has been for the most 
part swept away already, and what remains will in all probability, go too ; 
for what engagements can they form, with any prospect of meeting them, 
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in a constantly delining market, where a cheap bargain at Lady-Day 
proves a dear one at Michaelmas, and no standard exists for regulating 
the fair rent of land, or its value? The same process of absorption is 
thus destroying the whole race of farmers. 

‘The loss, too, in all manufacturing and commercial capital has been as 
great, if not greater than that in land, arising principally, we believe, out 
of the distresses of the agriculturists. For where are the customers in 
the home market to be found, whilst the land is so depressed, who will 
take off the products of the manufacturer? And as to the foreign market, 
how can our manufacturers (saddled as they are with such enormous 
taxes, as enter insidiously into the price of every commodity,) compete 
advantageously with the foreigner, who is, comparatively, free from any 
such burthens, were the foreigner even disposed to forego, in favour of 
England, (which he most assuredly is not,) that protection and encourage- 
ment which is due to the industry of his own countrymen, and admit 
English manufactures, duty free? Thus, it would seem, a like absorp- 
tion has been, and is still going on, of the capital of our manufacturers, 
and, indeed, of the profits of all productive industry. 

‘And may not this process continue for years, in the way it is now 
accomplishing, till all agricultural prices throughout the kingdom, are, 
eventually, settled down to a level with continental prices, and the prices 
that existed in this country before the war? (It will take many years to 
effect this ;) the best fresh butter will then be sold at 5d. per pound, 
butchers’ meat at 3d., and wheat at 3s. 6d. or 4s. a bushel. But, in the 
mean time, the land-owner and the farmer will have to struggle on 
against constantly declining prices, with all their present burthens, heavily 
aggravated by daily-increasing poor’s rates ; and thus the whole of their 
properties will sooner or later be swallowed up by their creditors—namely, 
the funded and monied interests, and those who profit by the taxes. 
Bankruptcies and pauperism, must increase, trade continue to decline, and 
at last, the revenue must fail, and all must end in confusion and revo- 
lution.’—pp. 7, 8. 

There is some truth in this picture, though it be sketched with a 
bold hand. It seems now, we should think, pretty well ascertained, 
that the taxes and the poor-rates fall with the utmost severity upon 
the owners and cultivators of the land, while those who have money 
in the funds, and amassed otherwise in goods, or in the hands of 
private bankers, contribute, comparatively speaking, little towards 
the maintenance of public credit, the support of the state, or the 
sustenance of the poor. This is an enormous injustice towards the 
landowners and occupiers ; and the horrid conflagrations now going 
on in the country, which began a few weeks ago in Kent, and 
have already carried the torch into five or six other counties, shew 
the penury to which the agriculturists are reduced. They are no 
longer able to give wages upon which the poor labourers and their 
families can subsist ; and hence those commotions, bordering on, 
if they be not actually the commencement of, a servile war, which, 
if it is not speedily repressed, may produce the most alarming 
consequences. 

It would be most unjust and irrational to blame the conduct of 
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the late — as connected with the causes of these outrages. 
That ministry, however, as well as those by which it has been 
more immediately preceeded, have much to answer for, in not 
having placed the taxes and the poor-rates upon a more equitable 
footing. Houses, windows, horses, carriages, servants,—ever 
article in luxury, in short, in any manner calculated to afford em- 
ployment to the industrious, are so highly taxed, that few but the 
very wealthy can afford to live in a style by which the artizan can 
profit. When reviewing Sir Henry Parnell’s valuable work on the 
finances of the country, we entered so much in detail into this 
subject, that we deem it unnecessary to resume it. We believe 
that a measure was pretty generally expected from the Duke of 
Wellington, transferring the great burden of the taxes from the poor 
to the rich ; and that the disappointment which that expectation 
met, was one of the ingredients in the cauldron of discontent which 
he has recently found so formidable. 

The author of the pamphlet upon the alarming state of the 
nation, suggests a remedy for the evils of our taxation, very dif- 
ferent, indeed, from any which we should dare to mention—one 
which we venture to predict, never will be proposed, much less 
carried into effect, unless there be a revolution. It may be right, 
however, to hear what he has to say, for in times like these, we 
should be prepared for the worst that can happen. 


‘What, then, is to be done, to ward off such a dreadful calamity? Various 
remedies are suggested ; some say, reduce the taxes five, ten, fifteen, or 
twenty millions. Well, take off twenty millions, and what then? The ne- 
cessaries of life might be reduced in price to the labouring classes, but this 
would not give them employment. Part of the pressure on foreign trade 
might be removed, but this would not raise up purchasers to the home market; 
whilst, as applied to the distresses of the landowner, and the farmer, it 
would be like a drop of water in the ocean. A reduction of twenty mil- 
lions of taxes would have no sensible effect in arresting the progress of 
our present overwhelming national calamities, whilst it would impair the 
necessary establishmenis and defences of the country, never more necessary 
than in times of danger ; and besides, it would be an insidious attack upon 
the public funds, quite unworthy of a great people. 


‘Others, again, say, depreciate the standard of value once more ; return 
toa paper currency of small notes, and thus raise prices to their former 
level. This might do, could England be surrounded by a wall of brass, 
and the continental trade entirely excluded: but, situated as she is, it would 
only prove a short respite, as the Small Note Bill of 1822 has been truly 
called; it would be far worse in the end, as all temporary expedients are 
ever found to be. But will you dare once more to meddle with so ticklish 
and dangerous a thing as the currency? Are you quite sure two prices 
may not be the result this time-- a gold price and a paper price ; that the 
gold may not be secreted and hoarded, and that a general rash to the Banks 
for gold may not occasion a general stoppage and bankruptcy? Of this, 
indeed, we may rest certain, that if an intercourse is to be kept up with 
the rest of the world, and foreign trade encouraged, no expedients can be 
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devised so as to raise prices permanently, their inevitable tendency being 
to fall to a level with those of other nations, and as they existed in this 
country before the war; but in themselves high prices are no advantage, 
It is low prices that are wanted, to render England a cheap country, and 
enable her to enter into a fair competition with foreigners in the general 
market of the world, with all those advantages she might derive from her 
superior industry, skill, and intelligence. But these low prices are impos- 
sible to be attained under our existing taxes, charges, and burthens, with- 
out utterly ruining nine tenths of the community for the benefit of the 
remainder. 

‘We are thus driven to the last and only remedy, that remedy first sug- 
gested by Mr. Cobbett, and which ought to have been adopted in 1819, to 
which the nation must ultimately submit, sooner or later, to prevent a 
much worse catastrophe ; namely, an equitable adjustment of all contracts, 
And why should this remedy not be applied even now? It would not, 
indeed, repair the mischief already committed ; it would not set up again 
the thousands who have been totally ruined by the Bill of that day ; but it 
would stop the progress of further mischief; it would prevent all further 
robbery, as it would have prevented all robbery, if adopted at the proper 
season. It is, therefore, an honest plan, such as is worthy of the nation, 
and would operate in its effects as a fair contribution from all property 
towards a reduction of the National Debt. Strike, then, at once, one half 
from all rents, compositions for tithes, the public debt, and the taxes, from 
all salaries, pensions, wages, and grants, the army and the navy, and from 
all private debts and obligations of every kind and degree between man and 
man, by an act of Parliament, declaring that the payment of one moiety of 
all such engagements shall be deemed and taken as a full satisfaction for 
the whole demand, and your end is gained. The nation might reel for a 
time under such a gigantic operation, but she would soon grow steady and 
firm, as she found the public disorder stopped in its course. 

‘ Would the funded and monied interests suffer by such a measure? No; 
for the prices of all British produce must instantaneously settle one half 
throughout the kingdom ; and within a month, 500/. would purchase as 
much, or nearly so, of every description of property, as 1000/. the month 
before ; the interest of money, too, would rise with the prospect of bene- 
ficial employment ; and, besides, how much would not be gained in security? 

‘Would the landowner suffer? No; his expences and burthens being 
reduced one half at the same time, he would be no worse off than he is 
now ; and as leases expired, he would be enabled to make fresh contracts, 
with fair prospects of their being fulfilled; and with the revival of agri- 
culture he might expect some advance upon bis rents, to make amends for 
that heavy loss to which he has already been compelled most unjustly to 
submit. Whilst he may rest perfectly satisfied no legisiative enactment on 
this subject could permanently depress the rent of land below that level to 
which otherwise it must, in the natural course of events, ultimately fall, 
any more than it could raise it. 

‘ The strongest objection, perhaps, that can be urged against an ar- 
rangement being entered into now, that ought to have been made before 
any restoration of the standard of value was attempted, is that which res- 
pects foreign creditors, who have bargained to receive a sovereign, and 
would find themselves, by this arrangement, obliged to accept half. We 
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should bear in mind, however, that it will always be in the power of the 
foreign creditor to secure himself from loss, if he pleases, by simply 
taking payment of what is due to him in produce or manufactures, the 
most usual course of trade; at all events, the objection should not be al- 
lowed too great weight, when opposed to the safety of a whole people. 
The disgrace of the measure, if any, will attach, not to the people who 
have been betrayed into such an unfortunate predicament as renders the 
operation necessary for their salvation, but to those only who were the 
contrivers of the mischief? 

‘ And how is it possible to estimate too highly the general benefit of 
such a measure to the nation? The interest of the national debt would be 
at once reduced from twelve to fourteen millions a year. Other taxes to 
about fourteen millions more. Though, if allowance be made for numer- 
ous reductions, and economical arrangements that might be very well 
carried into effect without impairing any proper establishments, or the 
national defences, these taxes might easily be reduced to eight millions, 
Thus, then, our whole taxation would be reduced to from twenty to 
twenty-two millions ; to which add twenty millions more, (being five per 
cent. upon the principal of the public debt, as is hereafter proposed to go 
towards its reduction, and which the nation would easily be able to bear 
when relieved, as it would be, of so much pressure in various other quar- 
ters,) and it would then have to pay from forty to forty-two millions a 
year only for its whole taxation, decreasing annually at the rate of 
1,600,000/. with a certainty that the whole of its enormous debt would 
be entirely discharged in twenty years. At present, it pays about fifty- 
five millions a year in taxation, with no prospect of any further effectual 
reduction in the principal of the debt ever taking place. 

‘ What follows ? England becomes at once a very cheap, instead of a 
very dear country, to live in; its absentees return, capital flows in from 
all quarters ; for where could it be more safely or beneficially applied ? 
Thus, full employment would soon be given to all labouring and working 
classes; agriculture would revive, as would trade and commerce, and 
the dormant energies of this most industrious and enterprising people 
would be once more called into full activity. 

We will ask just one question of the man who proposes such an 
unprincipled and barefaced robbery as this. Suppose that Parlia- 
ment were to-morrow to reduce the capital of the debt to half its 
amount, by a legislative measure, and that we were obliged, for our 
national interests, (honour we speak not of, as no sense of honour 
would then be remaining amongst us), to go to war the next day, 
who would lend us the funds necessary for the purpose? This 
consideration alone, we imagine, of honesty being the best policy, 
as well as the first of duties, ought to deter any man of common 
prudence from tampering with the inviolability of the public funds. 

We observe, that the groups of peasantry who are engaged in 
enforcing their demands for higher wages, offer, in some instances, 
to give assistance to their employers, meaning the assistance of 
tumult, if not of open insurrection, in order to enable them to get 
the rents and the tithes lowered. These are subjects upon which, 
in the present state of agitation, we find it diffcult to offer any 
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remarks. That the rents must be considerably lowered, is as clear 
as noon-day. That the tithes also, and the whole property of the 
church must undergo revision, is a proposition upon which no two 
men of sense, who consider the signs of the times, can differ. 

The system of the poor-laws, also, is one essentially vicious. In 
its present state it is attended with enormous expence to those who 
pay, and with very limited and unsatisfactory relief to those who 
receive. The third pamphlet on our list contains some suggestions 
upon this subject, which we think well deserving of attention. 
The first enumerates the evils of the system as now administered. 


‘I. One very prominent objection to our Poor Laws, as at present 
administered, is the great inequality of their application. Instead of 
the assessment being universal and national, it is limited and parochial. 
From hence it follows, that each parish being liable exclusively to 
support its own poor, in those parishes which are large, with compara- 
tively few paupers, the rate does not amount perhaps to more than 1s. 6d. 
in the pound, while in an adjoining parish of small extent, where the 
paupers are very numerous, the inhabitants are, in some instances, com- 
pelled to pay 9s. or 10s. in the pound. 

‘II. Another decided objection to this local application to the Poor 
Laws, arises from the heavy expences incurred by litigation, respecting 
the right of settlement and the removal of paupers from one parish to 
another : we say nothing of the lacerated feelings of those, perhaps once 
independent, but unfortunate individuals, who, in addition to their pri- 
vations, are compelled to become a foot-ball of contending parishes, and 
the prize of a forensic contest in a court of justice. Oh, England! 
where is thy boasted detestation of slavery, and moral degradation of the 
human character ? 

‘IIL. Their inefficiency is felt, inasmuch as there is no adequate check 
upon OVERSEERS, as at present constituted ; for although the establish- 
ment of select vestries has been attended with incalculable advantage, 
where active individuals have done their duty, yet in many parishes, it is 
to be feared, that the neglect or indifference of those officers is attended 
with much‘loss. 

‘IV. In some parishes it is found very convenient to pay a standing 
salary to a person denominated, “ Perpetual Overseer,” to whom the 
parish accounts, and disbursements of the public money are often en- 
trusted ; and the old adage, “ what is every body's business is nobody's 
business,” being applicable to these parish affairs, as well as to others, 
this individual is without any salutary control; his books remain from 
year to year unexamined, and his upright principles exposed to strong 
temptation. 

‘V. Then again as to illegitimate children : the law, as it stands at 
present, absolutely holds out a bonus to the idle and the profligate to pur- 
sue their abandoned courses. A young female can boast of her compar- 
ative independence, by rearing her illegitimate offspring (sworn to some 
dissolute young man, whose person is not worth confinement in the 
House of Correction,) at the public expence, while the honest and labori- 


-— married pair have, perhaps, scarcely bread to eat for themselves and 
amily. 
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‘VI. The allowance to the poor is often very inadequate to their sup- 

rt; and the manner in which it is doled out to them is exceedingly 
revolting and degrading to the character of a free-born Englishman. 

‘These are some of the evils which we should in future wish to avoid, 
and against which, we conceive, an adequate remedy may be provided ; 

t 
we VII. The greatest defect remains yet to be mentioned: and here we 
will simply put the question,—Why is the entire expence of supporting 
the poor charged upon those only who possess real property, while personal 
chattels possessed by the fundholder, the mortgagee, the placeman, and 
the annuitant, are totallyexempt? And what just reason can be assigned 
why the labouring classes themselves (who possibly may, nay, most pro- 
bably, will, become chargeable to the parish,) should not have the honour 
and privilege, while in health and fully employed, to contribute to their 
own support when aged and infirm, by bearing their just and equitable 
share of this great national burthen.’'—pp. 6—8. 

The writer then ponperen that Great Britain and Ireland should 
be considered as one kingdom, undistinguished by any variety of 
poor-laws, (he seems by the way to imagine that there are poor- 
laws in Ireland), and that the fund for the support of the poor, 
should be contributed by the whole nation. This plan would un- 
doubtedly get rid of a great part of the expence of the present 
system, as the author shews by the details into which he enters. 
If the fund so contributed should comprise a provision for those of 
the poor who should wish to emigrate to the colonies, we conceive 
that it would be highly desirable, and not at all impracticable. 

It must be admitted by the friends of the late Ministry,—and as 
long as it kept itself in harmony with the spirit of the age, we were 
among the number,—that the Duke of Wellington evinced a de- 
cided repugnance to any general inquiry into the state of the poor- 
laws, or the system of our taxation. Upon these points alone, 
however, he never would have been unseated. He owes his down- 
fall (for he must have fallen if he had not resigned) to three great 
blunders, with which he may be said to have opened the new parlia- 
mentary campaign. He put words into the mouth of the king in 
praise of the king of the Netherlands, and censuring the revolted 
Belgians, and announcing that this country was about to interfere 
between the contending parties. The passage sent down the funds 
at once three or fuur per cent., for few persons would believe, that 
after taking part so unequivocally with the house of Nassau in the 
speech, the Duke would long confine himself to mere diplomatic 
mediation. The whole of the paragraph was most unfortunately 
worded, if the real intention was to reconcile the differences of the 
Dutch and the Belgians ina friendly manner. 

The next blunder was the uncalled for, and most unexpected de- 
claration of the Duke, in his place, in the House of Lords, not only 
against radical reform, but against reform of every kind and degree. 


n the present state of the country, and considering the impulse 
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which the question of reform had received from the late transactions 
in France and Belgium, as well as the expectations which! had 
arisen from the Duke’s visits to Birmingham and Manchester, such 
a declaration as this, so extensive and so irrevocable, was exceed- 
ingly unwise, and even wanton. It was rendered still worse by the 
elaborate eulogy, which the Premier pronounced upon the present 
state of the House of Commons, praising it as the most perfect re- 
presentation that could be devised, of every interest that had a right 
to be represented in that branch of the legislature. This was flying 
directly in the face of the country, and that too, without any 
imperative necessity for so doing. 

t the third blunder, which gives a ludicrous termination to the 
Duke’s ministry, was his advice against the compliance, on the part 
of the King, with his promise to dine, on the 9th of November, with 
the corporation of London. The discussions which took place in 
both houses upon this subject, made it perfectly manifest, that if 
there were to be any tumults on that occasion, they were likely to 
be pointed, not against the king, than whom no sovereign that has 
ever swayed the sceptre of these realms, was more beloved by his 
people, but against the Duke himself. What was the reason of 
this universal odium which he had drawn upon himself, and which, 
from the most popular, made him, in a little week, the most unpo- 
pular of ministers? The reason is to be found in that ominous 
intervention paragraph of the King’s speech, and in the Duke’s 
own speech against reform. His doom was sealed. The ministers 
who had begun the session with challenging divisions upon different 
subjects, were, after the fatal city blunder, left in a minority upon 
the question of a committee, which they might have conceded with 
a good grace. The point was, apparently, one of form; but sub- 
stantially they were beaten, and were obliged to quit the public 
service, because, like the Guizots and the Broglies of France, they 
were not prepared to march at the head of the ranks of the com- 
munity, which are pressing forward, though yet unseen, under the 
banners of liberty, and before whose gigantic movements all oppo- 
sition will be utterly in vain. 

The change which the resignation of the Wellington cabinet has 
brought about, is, therefore, one that has been effected by the voice 
of the people. Unlike former mutations of cabinets, state intrigues 
have had nothing whatever to do with it. There was no subordi- 
nate officer officially connected with one set of men, betraying their 
secrets and their plans to another—a species of intermeddling, with 
which it is supposed Mr. Herries is not altogether unacquainted. 
There was no influence used behind the throne, no power of persua- 
sion employed by a court mistress, or a titled or untitled minion. 
The change was one of principles ; the principle of “ things as they 
are,” was obliged to give way to the principle of reform, of ‘ things 
as they ought to be.” Lord Grey succeeds the Duke of Wellington, 

Mr. Brougham replaces Lord Lyndhurst, Lord Palmerston holds 
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the seals resioned by the Earl of Aberdeen, Lord Goderich follows 
Sir George Marray in the colonial department, and Lord Althorpe 
is Chancellor of the Exchequer. Not one of these noblemen or 
gentlemen has any explanation to give concerning his accession to 
office, as was the case when Canning was made First Lord of the 
Treasury. An exception, perhaps, may be thought of in the case 
of Mr., now Lord Brougham, against whom Mr. Croker made 
so intemperate an attack, for accepting the seals so soon, after 
declaring that nothing would prevent him from remaining in the 
House of Commons to bring forward his motion on reform. But, 
really, this is a very trifling affair. Had Mr. Brougham given the 
most solemn pledge that words could convey, of his intention to 
bring that motion befcre the House of Commons, he could have 
done so only for the purpose of forwarding the object of reform which 
he had in view. But would not that object have been still better 
secured by his immediate accession to a ministry which would set 
out by assuring the country that reform of a moderate, safe and 
practicable description, was one of the essential links which bound 
the new cabinet together? It is paltry and childish to tie a man 
down to mere phrases, when he adopts a different proceeding much 
more effectual than his unaided efforts could be for the accomplish- 
ment of the purpose to which his words referred. If any persons 
have a right to complain of Mr. Brougham’s conduct, it is the 
people of Yorkshire ; But they, on the contrary, hail his elevation 
= the best signal they could wish to witness, of the triumph of 
reform. 

The formation of the new ministry, which has been effected with 
laudable expedition, has already given rise to the most favourable 
hopes throughout the country. Reform, retrenchment at home, 
and non-intervention abroad ; these are the great leading principles 
which the new ministry are bound to carry into execution. ey 
have the people at their side, and their adversaries will be placed 
in the unpleasant position of opposing a majority of the talents of 
Parliament and the will of the whole country. The new opposition 
consists of men who, with some few exceptions, sit for rotten 
boroughs ; if they attempt to impede the progress of reform, they 
will only render the system which enables them so to oppose it still 
more odious to the people, and only assist in accelerating the flight 
of the Old Sarum sashes, and the destruction of their own party. 
The question is now really brought to an issue, for the first time in 
the history of this country, between the boroughmongers and the 
people; the former represented by the opposition, and the latter by 
the ministry. A few weeks will determine whoare to be the victors. 

From what we have said, it may be inferred- that in such a con- 
test, we shall not remain neutral. Having always been for the 
people, it may be imagined that we shall not now abandon them 

tthe same time we must earnestly recommend patience and mo- 

202 
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deration—patience in waiting for measures which it will requite 
time to mature, and moderation as to the extent to which those 
measures are to go. Sweeping alterations m national institutions 
are jriever safe, even if they be practicable: They cadse’ violent 
shocks in the relations of society, and are more apt to generate new 
abuses than to reinedy the old ones: cage He 0 





Arr. VHIL.—l., The, Literary Souvenir. Edited by Alaric A. Watts. 
32mo. pp. 346,, Twelve embellishments. London: Longman and 
Co. 1831, 

2. The Amulet. A Christian.and Literary Remembrancer. Euited 
by S.C. Hall. 12mo. pp. 360. Twelve embellishments. London : 
Westley and Co. 1831. 

3. The Iris: a Religious and Literary Offering, Edited by the Rev. 
Thomas Dale, M.A. 12mo. pp. 334. . Eleven embellishments. Lon- 
don; S. Low: Hurst and Co. 1831. 

4. The New Year's Gift and Juvenile Souvenir. Edited by Mrs. Alaric 
A. Watts.. 18mo. pp. 240. Nine embellishments. London: Long- 
man and Co, 1831. 


We hear, upon all sides, that poem are nearly tired of the 
Annuals; that there are a great deal too miany of these publications, 
and that they begin to grow very insipid. It must be admitted 
that they are, for the most part, of a mediocre character this year, 
so far at least as their literary merits are concerned. The editors, 
though we believe all young men of good taste, seem to have be- 
come old in the labour of catering for their readers. Some of them 
must limp already upon crutches, take a profusion of snuff, and 
sleep the day through, otherwise we cannot account for the insuf- 
ferably tame compositions with which they have filled their volumes. 
Perhaps, also, there is a limit beyond which these works cannot 
‘be eminently successful. When they first made their appearance, 
they were rendered attractive, chiefly by their novelty. The charm 
has been hitherto kept up by the splendour and perfection of their 
embellishments, but even’ these, transcendant though they be 
beyond the rivalry of foreign art, cannot long sustain a number of 
volumes coming out year after year. There is something in their 
very gorgeousness, which palls upon the sense; and unless they are 
accompanied, or rather we should say, supported by sterling lite- 
rary excellence, they will assuredly vanish as quickly as they have 
sprung up amongst us. ‘Weclearly perceive the symptoms of 
their decline already, and cannot’ therefore assist in the work, 
which other journalists are very ready to take upon themselves, of 
forcing upon the public a description of supposed entertainment for 
which they no longer appear to have any great relish. 
While the Annuals endure, however, it is our duty to assign to 
each what we believe it justly to deserve, in the way of eulogy or 
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censure. We are not.among those critics who expect to find in 
these productions the best..possible specimens of poetry and prose 
which the, age.is capable.of, yielding... But we should fix our esti- 
mate of the,taleats which are employed upon them at a very low 
standard. andeed, if we did not maintain that.volumes such as these, 
offered to and expressly intended, for the educated,classes, ought to 
aim at literary as well as pictorial reputation. The editors would 
be unanimously offended, and justly so, if we swept away their la- 
bours at one fell sweep, and gave our attention only to those of 
Heath and Finden. e certainly do not expect to discover Byrons 
among their poets, or Addisons among their prose, like troopers ; 
but we can have no mercy upon irredeemable dulness, and still less 
upon that species of mental quackery. which offends, not less by its 
incompetence, than Its pretension. 

Mr. Watts seems to think that the mere name of his Souvenir 
ought to protect it from criticism. ' We believe that we ure not 
among the ifl-natured reviewers of whom he speaks in a manner not 
particularly amiable, in his preface. We have never hesitated to 
state our opinions frankly of the different Annuals which have come 
under our notice, either singly, upon their own merits, or in the 
way of comparison with others. When we deemed the ‘ Literary 
Souvenir’ the best.of, its tribe, we, proclaimed our judgment openly, 
without caring whom, it, might serve, injure, or offend. In the 
same spirit of ,unbiassed candour, we now assure Mr. Watts, that 
his new volume is, to.our thinking, inferior, not only to several of 
its predecessors, but to most of its rivals for the present year, in 
literary merit. Someof. its embellishments, though by no means 
the majority of them, certainly deserve the highest praise. We 
cannot conceive the power, of the, graver capable of surpassing 
West’s print from Sir Thomas Laurence’s picture of Lady Georgiana 
Agar Ellis.' There.is a tone of fleshy,softness and fulness about 
the figures which seems to us.nature itself. The folding of the dra- 
pery where it has been. discomposed/by the young patrician, the 
looping of the: sleeve.om the right arm, the bust of the mother and 
the figure of the child, are, we should think, as perfect as skill could 
make them. We admire much the sylvan scenery of the ‘ Narrative’ 
for its depth and mellowness of shade; but it is ridiculously incon- 
sistent to place such.a group as the print exhibits, seated on the 
grass in our northern climate, amusing themselves with a poor imi- 
tation of the Decameron, the ladies attired like Italian dames, and 
the gentlemen in the garb of Troubadours. ‘ The View of Ghent,’ is 
perhaps as good as so prodigious a congregation of vessels, towers, 
domes, houses, men, women and children, within so small a space, 
could allow it to be. The ‘ Trojan fugitives’ and the ‘ Sea-side 
Toilet’ are respectable ; but of not one of the seven remaining prints 
can we speak in terms even approaching to praise. The ‘ Read- 
ing Magdalen’ is a most unhappy attempt to represent one of the 
finest of Corregio’s pictures. We have seen as good a lithograph 
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over the title of a song upon a sheet of music, as Mr. C. Rolls’s 
‘Canzonet ;’ and as to the ‘ Lady and the Wasp,’ we have not often 
met with any tbing, not even in lithograph, so deplorably bad. It 
is monstrous, The ‘ lady’ and her attendant are both of the race 
of the Titans. 

We believe that we have been principally induced to extract the 
following lines by the consideration that they appear to. have been 
written by a North American. It is gratifying to us to find that 
our kinsmen in blood and language, at the other side of the At- 
lantic, are making, at length, some strides towards the idiomatic 
tone of our own poetry. The author, Mr. G. Whittier, paints the 
grief of an Indian girl, assumed to be the last of the aboriginal 
mhabitants of Newfoundland. 


‘The moons of autumn wax and wane ;—the hollow sound of floods 
Is borne upon the mournful wind ; and broadly on the woods 
The changes of the changeful leaves—those painted flowers of frost— 
Befure the round and yellow sun, how beautiful, are tost! 
The morning breaketh with the same broad pencilling of sky, 
And blushes through its golden clouds, as the great sun goes by ; 
And evening lingers in the west, more beautiful than dreams, 
That whisper of the Spirit Land—its wilderness and streams ; 
A little time—another moon—the forests will be sad ; 
The streams will mourn the pleasant light that made their journey glad ; 
The moon will faintly lighten up, the sun-light glisten cold, 
And wane into the western sky, without its autamn gold ; 
And yet I weep not for tke sign of Desolation near, 
The ruin of my Hunter-race may only ask a tear : 
The wailing streams will laugh again—the naked trees put on 
The beauty of their summer-green, beneath the summer sun ; 
The morning clouds will yet again their crimson draperies fold, 
The star of sunset smile once more, a diamond set in gold ; 
But never for the forest path, or for the mountain’s breath, 
The mighty of our race shall leave the Hunting-ground of Death, 


*I know the tale my fathers told—the legend of our fame— 

The glory of our spotless race, before the “ Pale ones” came ; 
When, asking fellowship of none, by turns the foe of all, 

With ocean rearing up around its dark eternal wall, 
Companionless and terrible, our warriors stoed alone, 

And from the Big Lake to the sea, the green earth was their own. 
Where are they now? Around the changed and stranger-peopled isle, 
A thousand graves are strewn beneath the mournful autumn’s smile ; 
The bow of strength is buried with the calumet and spear, 

And the spent arrow slumbereth, forgetful of the deer ; 

The last canoe is rotting by the lake it glided o’er, 

When dark-eyed maidens sweetly sang its welcome from the shore ; 
The foot-prints of the Hunter- race from all the hills are gone, 
Their offering to the Spirit Land hath left the altar-stone ; 

The ashes of the council-fire have no abiding token, 

The song of War hath died away—the Pow-wah’s charm is broken ; 
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The startling war-hoop cometh hot upon the loud, clear air, 
The ancient woods are vanishing—the pale ones gather there ! 


«And who is left to mourn for this > A solitary one, 
Whose life is waning into death, like yonder sinking sun ! 
A broken reed—a blighted flower—that lingereth still behind, 
To mourn its faded sisterhood, and wrestle with the wind, 
Lo! from the Spitit Land I hear the music of the blest ; 
The holy faces of the loved are beaming from the west ; 
A voice is on th’ autumnal wind—it calleth me away ! 
Ere the cheek hath lost its freshness, and the raven tress is grey ; 
Ere the weight of years hath bowed me, or the sunny eye is diw, 
The Father of my People is calling me to him ! '—Literary Souvenir, 
pp. 134—137- 

Sir Avie, De Vere’s is a name not quite unknown in annual 
literature. e remember to have seen some promising composi- 
tions from his pen, and to have admired the solemn strain of 
feeling and of thought by which they were characterised. The 
picture presented in the following lines, of the Glen of Glangool, 
seems to have been taken on the spot. We recognise in it the 
vigour of a powerful mind, and the taste of an accomplished one. 


‘ The hills are all around me—in a dell 
Worn by a stream, a deep and winding glen, 
On a bare rock beneath a waterfall, 
] sit ; and musing, lean upon my hand. 
The song of birds and the low piping wind, 
The distant voiee of cattle, and the hum 
Of labouring men, as the breeze dies away, 
Make music with the stream’s deep under-song : 
A mountain music; that revives old thoughts, 
And fills the eye of memory with tears. 


‘ These shadowy steeps that lift on either hand yf 
Their brows into the sun, naked of trees, : ""s 
Yet wear a gorgeous mantle! the green grass, 

The yellow gorse, the heath of purple bloom 

With its brown foliage, group amid the rocks 

In tufts on spreading banks ; the lady-fern 

Spreads out her delicate fingers; ‘neath the stone, 
Close by the torrent’s side, on marshy spots, 

The bright green flag shoots up; a thousand weeds. 
Of curious forms, and wild flowers of all hues, 
Hang pendant from the fissures of the cliffs. 


‘Far ‘neath my eye, even at the valley's gorge, 
A ruined chapel, with its ivied walls, 
"Mid the rude grave-stones of the villagers, 
Lies sheltered ; thence grey orchards, and green fields, 
Spotted with cattle and the furrowed glebe 
Where yet the tender wheaten shoot lies hid, 
Waiting the warm breath of the tardy spring, 
Bask in the day; beyond the healthy moor .- 
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Spreads out its dusky level—a wide plain, 

Even like the ocean's breast when the wind sleeps, 
And waves are stilled, and the full sun looks out, 
For the cloud-shadows to disport upon. 

Lo ! how along the depths of heaven, like ships 
With all their white sails crowding into light,;, 
The vapours float magnificent! beneath, 

In beautiful contention with the light, 
Shadows are chasing shadows ; like wild hounds, 
That sweep the dewy mountain's side at morn, 


‘ And now thy distant boundaries, dark plan ! 
Are sparkling in the sunshine ; the blue hills 
Rise with their bright crests in the azure skies, 
And turrets start from groves between, and spires 
"Mid clustering walls ascend; green hills swell on 
Their bosoms, and the valleys sink in shade. 


‘Oh ! how I love to watch yon mountain heights ; 
For there are eyes beyond, now fixed on them, 
Thinking of eyes that gaze upon them here ; 
And there’s a constant heart beyond, that beats 
With a fond expectation, and dota count 
Days, hours, nay, minutes as they creep away, 
Pensively chiding the slow-footed time. 


‘With a long sigh, from my sweet dream I start, 
And lo! beneath me smokes the sheltered cot, 
The rose-clasped porch of hospitality ; 
Where Friendship pillows jhis tired kinsman’s head, 
And gentle Beauty smiles‘a welcome home.’— 
Ibid. pp. 138—140. 


By way of contrast to the lugubrious verses over which the reader 
has be just poring, we shall present him with a recipe for getting 
fat ; which, besides being a very pleasant one, has in it the sound- 
est principles of ethical philosophy. om | 


I. 
‘There’s nothing here on earth deserves 
Half of the thought we waste about it, 
And thinking but destroys the nerves, 
When we could do so well without it ; 
If folks would let the world go round, 
And pay their tithes, and eat their dinners, 
Such doleful looks would not be found, 
To frighten us poor laughing sinners. 
Never sigh when you can sing, 
But laugh, like me, at every thins ! 


il, 
‘ One plagues himself about the sun, 
And puzzles on, through every weather, 
What time he'll rise—how long he'll run— 
And when he'll leave us altogether : 
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Now matters it a pebble stone, 
Whether he shines at six or seven ? 
If they don’t leave the sun alone, 
At last they'll plague him out of Heaven! 
Never sigh when you can sing, 
But laugh, like me, at every thing ! 


Ill, 
‘ Another spins from, out his brains 
Fine cobwebs to amuse his neighbours, 
And gets, for all his toils and pains, 
Reviewed, and laughed at for his labours : 
Fame is his star! and fame is sweet ; 
And praise is pleasanter than honey,— 
I write at just so much a sheet, 
And Messrs. Longman pay the money ! 
Never sigh when you cun sing, 
But laugh, like me, at every thing ! 


IV. 
‘My brother gave bis heart away 
To Mercandotti, when he met her ; 
She married Mr, Ball one day— 
He’s gone to Sweden to forget her ! 
I had a charmer, too—and sighed, 

And raved all day and night about her ; 
She caught a-cold, poor thing ! and died, 
And I—am just:as fat without her ! 

Never sigh when you can sing, 
But Jaugh, like me, at-every thing’! 


Vv. 

‘ For tears are vastly pretty: things, 

But make one! very thin and taper ; 
And sighs are music's sweetest strings; 

But sound most beautiful—om paper ! 
“Thought” is the sage’s brightest star, 

Her gems alone are worth his finding ; 
But as I’m not particular, , 

Please God! Fill keep on “ never-minding.” 
Never sigh when you can sing, 

But laugh, like’ me, at every thing ! 


VI. 
‘Oh ! in this troubled world of ours, 
A laughter-mine’s a giopions treasure ; 
And separating thorns from flowers, 
Is half a pain, and half a pleasure : 
And why be grave instead of gay ? 
Why feel a-thirst while folks are quaffing ? 
Oh ! trust me, whatsoe’er they say, 
There's nothing half so good as laughing! 
Never sigh when you can sing, 
But laugh, like me, at every thing !’—Jbid. pp 
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Many romantic stories are told in Ireland of the attachment 
which existed between Robert Emmett and Miss Curran, daughter 
of the celebrated advocate. We have met with none of these tales— 
which now may be called one of Ireland’s national traditions,—so 
circumstantial as that which we are about to quote from the 


Souvenir. 


‘ It is a comparatively easy task to recount the adventures of those 
whose celebrity renders the most trifling incident that eoncerns them of 
interest, and even importance, to the world; but the mere records of the 
heart and its affections, refned and exquisite as they may be, can ouly be 
gratifyiug to the few by whom it was intimately known and appreciated ; 
and were it not that some circumstances had given to the unfortunate sub- 
ject of this sketch a degree of celebrity which she as little contemplated 
as desired, I should scarcely have been tempted to pay this simple, but 
sincere tribute to her memory. 

‘ Sarah Curran has already been the the theme of story and of song; 
and so long as “ The Broken Heart” of Washington Irving be read, and 
the exquisite melody of ‘‘ She is far from the Land,” of our national poet, 
Moore, shall preserve its popularity,—so long must the real history of the 
inspirer of these pathetic records continue to interest the sympathies of 
the gentle and the good. When first I saw her she was in her twelfth 
year, and was, even at that age, remarkable for a pensive character of 
countenance, which she never afterwards lost. <A favourite sister (to the 
best of my recollection, a twin) died when she was eight years old, and 
was buried under a large tree on the lawn of the Priory (Mr, Curran’s 
seat, near Dublin), directly opposite to the window of their nursery. This 
tree had been a chosen haunt of the affectionate pair ;—under its shade 
they had often sat together, pulled the first primrose at its root, and 
watched, in its leaves, the earliest verdure of the spring. Many an hour, 
for many a year, did the afflicted survivor take her stand at the melan- 
choly window, gazing on the well-known spot which constituted all her 
little world of joys and sorrows. ‘To this circumstance she attributed the 
tendency to melancholy, which formed so marked a feature of her cha- 
racter through life. Fondly attached to both her parents, her grief may 
be imagined when, at the period of her attaining her fourteenth year, Mr. 
Curran publicly endeavoured to obtain a divorce from his wife. As there 
existed no ground but his caprice of temper for this disgraceful proceed- 
ing, he, of course, failed in his attempt; and, as the public were ac- 
quainted with his early history, and the sacrifices which had attended 
Mrs, Curran’s acceptance of his hand, his conduct attracted no small share 
ef popularodium. Mr. Curran’s origin was humble, and even his splen- 
did talents might not have been found sufficient to have raised him to the 
position in society he subsequently occupied, had it not been for his mar- 
riage with a lady of family and fortune. He n his career as private 
tutor in the family of Doctor Creaghe, of Creaghe Castle, in the county 
of Cork; a gentleman of large property, as well as an enlightened and 
eminent physician. Miss Creaghe, a young lady of considerable taste and 
acquirements, proved but too sensible of the genius and talents of this ac- 
complished inmate of her paternal dwelling, and a private marriage was 
the consequence. After a short time subsequent to its discovery had 
elapsed, Doctor Creaghe consented to forgive his daughter—received her 
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once more beneath his roof, and allowed her fortune to be expended on 
Mr. Curran’s studies at the Temple. 

‘That he requited the affection of this amiable woman by attempting 
to repudiate her, will surprise no one in the least acquainted with the ge- 
neral details of his domestic conduct. The breaking up of his establish- 
ment, the dispersion of his family, and his own loss of character, were 
the consequence of this uuhappy step. His appeal to a court of justice 
was heard with impatience, and repelled wth indignation, 

‘In this perplexing position, my young friend shone conspicuous, and 
was as much distinguished among the members of her own family, ‘as 
they were from the ordinary rank of society. Her engaging manners and 
amiable qualities attracted the attention of many, whose friendship never 
afterwards deserted her. Among these was the Rev. ‘Thomas Crawford, 
of Lismore ; one of the earliest of Mr. Curran’s college friends. To be 
unhappy, was in itself a letter of introduction to which he was never in- 
attentive. He was acquainted with every member of Mr. Curran’s family; 
and the youth, the amiable disposition, and deep affliction with which his 
youngest and favourite daughter was overwhelmed by the separation of 
her parents, induced Mr. Crawford to offer her an asylum in his house. If 
any thing could have caused her to forget her father, it would have been 
the part this worthy man so generously acted towards her. She was to 
him, indeed, as a daughter ; he loved her, and valued her as such. Un- 
der his protecting care she remained, until Mr. Curran recalled his ba- 
nished children once more to their home, and formed a new establish- 
ment for their reception. But, alas! my poor friend's life was but an 
April day ; or, rather. it consisted of “ drops of joy, with draughts of il 
between.” ‘Fhe two of three years she spent under the paternal roof 
were the last she was permitted to number of enjoyment and happiness. 

‘ During the long war, in which England, often single handed, struggled, 
with glory and success, for her own integrity and the liberty of Europe, 
her peaceful shores were repeatedly threatened with invasion by a foreign 
foe. ‘The rumours of such an event, becoming very prevalent about the 
year 1802, reached the ears of a young enthusiast, at that time an exile 
from his native eountry, in Switzerland. In that eradle of liberty did 
Robert Emmett, as he said, endeavour to forget the miseries of his native 
country, and the dishonour with which his suul beheld her branded, and 
live the life of a freeman. 

‘When Switzerland, after a vain resistance, was fettered by the shackles 
of Buonaparte, Ireland was immediately menaced with a Gallic descent ; 
and Emmett, in an ill-fated hour, landed on her shores, as he affirmed, to 
avert the calamity of her becoming a French province. His plans, by the 
little that is known of them, appear to have been perplexed and incoherent 
in the extreme; and had they been otherwise, the premature commence- 
ment of the insurrection would have rendered them abortive. After a 
slight disturbance, of only a few hours’ duration, on the night of July 23, 
1803, in which Lord Kilwarden and some other loyalists were unfortu- 
nately assassinated, peace and good order were again restored. A few of 
the ringleaders were punished; and, amongst the number, this unhappy 
Worshipper of Utopian freedom became a sacrifice to his romantic dreams 
of liberty and patriotism. Previously to this eventful period of his life, 
Mr. Curran’s eldest son, Richard, had been intimate with Robert Emmett, 
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at Trinity College; and their -youthful friendship, on his.return to Ireland, 
was unfortunately renewed. He introduced his: friend to his father and 
‘sisters; and Emmett became:a constant visitor.at the Priory: | An.attach- 
-ment, ‘as ardent as it was unfortunate, was soon formed: between him and 
Mr;'Curran’s: youngest daughter. .In-the outpoering of his .soul to this 
object‘ of ‘his ‘idolatry, the enthusiast revealed all his plans ‘and intentions 
respecting: the overthrow of ‘the Irish Government: happy would it have 
been for him, had he attended-to the words of wisdom and of warning that 
fell from her gentle lips ; but, alas! ‘on this.oecasion they were of no avail. 
Dazzled with the splendour thrown by Roman story over deeds.admired, 
because successful, he persuaded himself that, as tyranny was weakness, 
those whom he considered the enslavers of his country could be easily 
subdued ; and he rushed with heedless impetuosity into the struggle. 
_ *Mr. Curran’s politics had formerly been what are called “ liberal ;" 
-but from the: time that his party had succeeded to power, he attached 
himself to the Government, under which he enjoyed a post of honour and 
emolument. His surprise and indignation could hardly be wondered at, 
when it was announced to him that he was an object of suspicion to his 
former friends, and that he was supposed to be implicated: in Emmett's 
designs. He repaired instantly to the Castle of Dublin, and insisted on 
remaining in custody there, until every person arrested for the plot had 
been examined. As his loyalty had not always been so apparent, )it was a 
severe trial to his feelings, both as a parent and a man of. honour, to be 
assured, beyond all doubt, that at least one of his family was implicated ; 
that letters from his daughter had been found amongst Emmett’s papers ; 
and that an order had been issued from the Lord Lieutenant, to have his 
house and correspondence examined! ‘As Mr. Curran was conscious of 
his own innocence, he only felt-as a father whose eyes were ‘thus suddenly 
opened to domestic injury and affliction. Without taking time to inquire 
into the extent of his misfortune, he pronounced sentence of banishment 
for ever, from the paternal roof, on the innocent -cause of his temporary 
vexation. Amongst Emmett’s papers,.were found various letters from 
Sarah Curran, all warning him against his fatal design, and: pointing out 
to him its folly and impraeticability. There was.also: one letter refusing 
the offer of his hand, and giving as her reason, the impossibility of leaving 
a father she so fondly loved. For a short time after the explosion of the 
plot, Emmett was concealed in a safe retreat. in: Dublin—his passage 
secured on board an American vessel—and the last time I saw my friend 
happy, she believed him to be “ far away on the billow,” beyond the power 
of his enemies, and destined to reach in safety the more hospitable shores 
of America. That very day he was arrested! I shall not attempt to 
describe her feelings, on receiving a letter from Emmett, informing her, 
that, as she had refused to accompany him, he was determined to remain 
in Ireland, and abide his fate. ‘Thus, if possible, was another barb added 
to the arrow that smote these hapless lovers; nor could my poor friend 
ever forgive herself for being, as she thought, the certain, though inno- 
cent, cause of Emmett’s unhappy end. Her arguments were not wholly 
disregarded by him, as, in one of his replies, he remarks :—“ I am aware 
of the chasm that opens beneath my feet ; but I keep my eyes fixed on 
the visions of glory which flit before them, and I am resolved to clear the 
gulf, desperate as may be the attempt.” 
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‘The circumstance of Emmett’s trial and condemnation are too well 
known to render it necessary for me to recapitulate them in this placel 
After the delivery of his ahimated and. affecting defence, Lord Norbury 
pronounced sentence of death upon him; and the ill-fated man was 
executed the following day, in Thomas Street, near the spot on whieb,he 
had established the revolutionary depdt of arms and ammunition. Before 
his death; (when removed to Newgate, after his.trial), he authorized a 
gentleman to ‘announce, to Government, as his own declaration, that he 
was the chief: mover and -instigator of the insurrection; and,,out.of the 
sum of 2;500/. which he had received on the death of bis; father, had 
expended 1,400/. in the preputatory outlay. ! 

‘ Aloss of reason, of some months’ continuance, spared my poor friend 
the misery of travelling, step by step, through the wilderness of woe 
which Emmett’s trial and execution would have proved to her; and 
when she recovered her senses, her lover had been for some time num- 
bered with the dead. As soon as her health permitted, she left the resi- 
dence of her father, whose heart remained untouched by those misfortunes 
and sufferings which excited the pity and sympathy of every one beside. 
Mr. Curran refused to sée his daughter after her recovery, and she was 
again thrown on the world, which, with more than poetic truth, had 
proved a broken reed, and pierced her to the heart: But God raised up 
friends to this stricken deer ; and, in a letter of her's, now before me, 
written at the time, she says,—speaking of that kind and amiable family 
who received her when deserted by her father,—‘I find a pleasure in 
reflecting, that my father introduced me to the dear Penroses, as if it were 
to atone for his continued severity towards me.’ I received several 
letters from her. during her residence at. Woodhill, near Cork, the seat of 
Mr. Cowper Penrose, of whose tenderness and, affection, as well as the 
kindness of the whole family; she makes constant mention. While under 
the protection of this gentleman’s roof, she again became the object of 
an ardent and disinterested attachment. Among the many who met and 
admired her, was Colonel Sturgeon,* a person of peculiarly engaging 
manners and deportment; and who, with the “gay good-humour” of 
the military profession, possessed discernment and sensibility enough to 
appreciate and esteem merits such as her's; and, bad not her heart, been 
sered by early grief and. disappointment, one who could not have failed to 
have experienced the most flattering reception. When he first made his 
proposals, Miss Curran. did every thing in her power to induce him to 
desist from a pursuit, which, she assured him, could only terminate in 
disappointment. She confided. te him every particular of her sad and 
eventful life,-—her love, and her. devotedness to Emmett ;—and the utter 
impossibility of her ever. being able to return any other affection, how- 
ever it might deserve the best efforts of her heart; while, at the same 
time, she was not insensible to Colonel Sturgeon’s merits,—well calcu- 
lated, under other circumstances, to make the impression he desired. 

‘In vain did she employ all the eloquence of grief,—unfold the secret 
recesses of a heart, where one image reigned supreme, and plead his own 





* Colonel Henry Stargeon was the son of Lady Anne Wentworth, and 


grandson, by his maternal descent, of the celebrated Marquis of Rock- 
ingham. 
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cause for him, by proving how little he descrved, at least, but a divided 
affection. 

‘The constancy and tenderness of her attachment to Enimett, seemed 
to have rendered her the more interesting to Colonel Sturgeon ; and as 
he continued a welcome guest at Mr. Penrose’s, an intimacy still subsisted 
between them. She had hoped that his passion had subsided into the 
more placid sentiment of friendship, when a sudden call of military duty 
in a distant land, proved to her how fallacious had been her hopes. The 
peaceful but deceitful calm of her expectations were suddenly interrupted 
by Colonel Sturgeon’s arrival, in haste, at Woodhill, and announcement 
that in four days he must leave Cork for London, and thence for imme- 
diate foreign service. He again renewed his suit with all the energy of 
despair. Fe had a friend in every member of the Penrose family ; all of 
whom were anxious that the union of two persons so calculated to make 
each other happy, should not be deferred. ‘They united their entreaties to 
Miss Curran to give a favourable answer, and in three days, she became 
the wife of a gallant soldier, than whom no second suitor could better 
deserve her hand. 

~ € After yielding thus, as it were, a surprised consent, her heart failed 
her ; and, the morning of her wedding-day, she implored her kind friends 
to allow her to proceed no further, They remonstrated with her, and 
told her she would be trifling with the feelings of one of the most amiable 
of men, should she manifest such a disposition. She was married at 
Glanmire Church, near Woodhill, and was, in truth, a mourning bride. 
One of our female friends who accompanied her in the coach to Glanmire, 
told me that she knew not who shed most tears upon the road. After a 
years’ residence in England, Colonel Sturgeon was ordered to Sicily, 
where my poor friend endeavoured to make him happy and herself 
cheerful. Some, perhaps, who have casually met her, both before and 
after her marriage, have not considered her so remarkable a person as 
she really was ; forgetful that the refinement of true genius is opposed to 
all intellectual ostentation,—that talents, in one so afflicted as she had 
been, must often be veiled by the darkness of cherished sorrow ;—and 
that genuine sensibility flourishes not on the rugged highway of common 
life, but delights to expand its blossoms in the shelter and secresy of 
fostering kindness. 

‘A sudden descent of the French on the Sicilian shores, in the year 
1808, obliged the English to leave that country in haste. After a stormy 
and dangerous passage of several weeks, exposed to all the inconveniences 
of a crowded transport, Colonel and Mrs. Sturgeon arrived at Portsmouth. 
A short time before they landed Mrs. Sturgeon had given birth to a deli- 
cate and drooping boy, whose death, soon after, seems to have put a 
finishing stroke to her sufferings, at Hythe, in Kent.'—Literary Souvenir, 
pp. 331—342. 

We omit a letter from the brother of the ill-fated lady, which 
follows, in order to make room for an unfinished and affecting com- 
munication from herself; as well as for the conclusion of this 
distressing narrative. 

«« Hythe, April 17. 

“My Dear M— 

‘JT suppose you do not know of my arrival from Sicily, or I should 
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pave heard from you. ,I must be very brief in my detail of the events 
which have proved so fatal to me, and which followed our departure from 
that country. .A most dreadful and perilous passage, occasioning me 
many frights, I, was, on our entrance into the Channel, prematurely de- 
livered of a boy, without any assistance, save that of one of the soldier's 
wives, the only woman on board except myself. The storm being so high 
that no boat could stand out at sea, I was in imminent danger till twelve 
vext day, when, at the risk of his life, a physician came on board from 
one of the other ships, and relieved me, The storm continued, and I gota 
brain fever, which, however, passed off. To be short, on landing at 
Portsmouth, the precious creature for whom I had suffered so much, God 
took to himself, The inexpressible anguish I felt at this event, preying 
on me, has occasioned the decay of my health, For the last month, the 
contest between life and death has seemed doubtful,—but this day haviog 
called in a very clever man here, he seems not to think me in danger. 
My disorder is a total derangement of the nervous system, and its most 
dreadful effects I find in the attack on my mind and spirits. 1 suffer mi- 
sery you cannot conceive—I am often seized with icy perspirations, trem- 
bling, and that indescribable horror, which you must know, if you have 
ever had a fever. Write instantly to me. Alas! I want everything ta 
soothe my mind. Oh! my friend, would to heaven you were with me! 
—nothing so much as the presence of a dear female friend would tend to 
my recovery. But in England, you know how I am situated; not one I 
know intimately. To make up for this, my beloved husband is every- 
thing to me,—his conduct throughout all my troubles, surpasses all praise, 
Write to me, dear M—, and tell me how to bear all these things, I have, 
truly speaking, cast all my care on the Lord,—but oh! how our weak 
natures fail every day, every hour, I may say. On board the ship, when 
all seemed adverse to hope, it is strange how an overstrained trust in cer- 
tain words of our Saviour, gave me such perfect faith in his help, that 
although my baby was visibly pining away, I never doubted his life for a 
moment. ‘He who gathers the lambs in his arms,’ I thought would 
look down on mine, if I had faith in him, This has often troubled me 
since, 

‘The last request Mrs. S, made to her father was, that she might be 
buried under her favourite tree at the Priory. She was spared the cruelty 
of a refusal; as after her death Mr. C. said “ he would not have his lawn 
turned into a church-yard; and she was buried at the little village of 
Newmarket, in the County of Cork, where ber father was born, Colonel 
Sturgeon did not long survive her: he was killed in Portugal during the 
Peninsular War, by a random shot fired from a vineyard, at a party of 
stragylers following our troops, who were often thus rewarded by the poor 
deluded natives, on account of their supposed heresy ! 

‘In person, Mrs. S. was about the ordinary size,—her hair and eyes 
black. Her complexion was fairer than is usual with black hair, and was 
a little freckled. Her eyes were large, soft, and brilliant; and capable of 
the greatest variety of expression. Her aspect in general, indicated re- 
flection and pensive abstraction from the scene around her. Her wit was 
keen and playful; but chastised; although no one had a quicker percep- 
tion of humour or ridicule. Her musical talents were of the first order: 
she sang with exquisite taste; I think I never heard so harmonious 
a voice. —Literary Souvenir—pp. 344—346. 
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These specimens of the literary contents of Mr. Watts’s volume, 
the reader will perhaps not think so highly of as we do. They 
are, in our judgment, the most favourable samples which we could 
produce, after having examined the book with the most scupulous 
care. 

There are some charming embellishments in the new ‘ Amulet,’ 
Among these, we would particularly instance ‘ the Countess Gower 
and her Child; a worthy companion for the frontispiece of the 
‘Souvenir ;’ the ‘ Resurrection,’ from a splendidly conceived de- 
sign of Martin ; the ‘ Florentine,’ a gem from the brain of Finden; 
the ‘ Village Queen;’ and a beautiful landscape composition, shew- 
ing the effect of sunset. Indeed the illustrations are in general 
excellent, with the exception of the ‘ Corsair’s Bride;’ to whom 
are given a foot and a hand that seem to have no immediate 
connection with her figure. 

The reader will be much amused with Dr. Walsh’s account of a 
few Irish legends and traditions. We have little doubt that this 
subject might admit of extension. It is a mine which has not 
been, at least as yet, overwrought; although Mr. Crofton Croker 
has explored it with considerable success. The tale of the ‘ Indian 
Mother,’ by the author of the “ Diary of an Ennuyée,” is too elabo- 
rately written; much more so than we could have expected, seeing 
that the main attraction of this author’s former work consisted in 
the happy simplicity of its style. Much of the picturesque and 
animated manner which distinguished the “ Letters from the East,” 
re-appears in the sketch which we have here of the story tellers of 
that original and interesting region. It was, we think, an oversight 
of the editor to append to the print of ‘Sweet Anne Page’ only 
the description from Shakspeare. We do not take up an annual 
for the year 1831, for the purpose of reading in it quotations from 
our most distinguished poets. One publisher has, we understand, 
conceived the notable design of illustrating new engravings with 
matter selected from two or three volumes which are already before 
the world. We do not see why this scheme should not be pros- 
perous, if the more respectable annualists may satisfy their judg- 
ment with taking their letter-press from Steikeiage. They will, 
at all events, go some way towards proving that there is a 
dearth of good writers in the present day. We meet every where 
with the name and the productions of Miss Jewsbury, and in the 
juvenile works, always with pleasure, She has a peculiar tact in 
writing for the instruction and amusement of children ; and though 
we do not mean to say that she may not attempt higher things, 
yet we must confess that we usually prefer the humbler flights of 
her imagination. Hence we do not much like her ‘ History of a 
Trifler,’ which, with an affectation of gaiety in some parts, is merely 
pert; and of the pathetic in others, is overstrained and silly. A 
very interesting account of the ‘Seven Churches,’ is given by the 
author of ‘‘ Constantinople in 1828.” This is one of diem valuable 
fragments of history on which we have had more than once to give 
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the tribute of our praise to the ‘Amulet.’ We cannot congratu- 
jate Miss Mitford upon her story of the ‘ Residuary Legatee.’ It 
may have all the merit of truth, but it wants the graphic comic ; 
touches which form the author’s peculiar claims to distinction. 
The ‘Roman Merchant,’ by the ‘“‘O’Hara Family,” is but a 
mediocre performance. There is, however, towards the close of 
the volume, another [rish story, told by Mrs. Hall in her liveliest 
manner, for a few passages of which we must fiad room. By wa 
of preliminary, the reader must suppose himself acquainted with 
Stephen Cormack, the nephew of a snug parish priest ; with Alick, 
a miller’s son; with a moral beauty, named Mary Sullivan, and 
her cousin Jessie, who had come upon a visit to her all the way 
from Dublin city. The following scene in the fields, where Mary 
had just thought proper to faint, in basagg 0s Ry of an ornament 
having been discovered upon her person, of which her undeclared 
lover, Alick, had hitherto been ignorant, will place the reader in 
the midst of the parties. We should further premise that Walter 
is a half-idiot. 

‘Previous to Mary's perfect recovery, even while Jessie was over- 
whelming ber with apologies, assurances, and sorrows, Stephen joined 
the group, and seemed much astonished at the restraint visible on the 
countenance of cach. Jessie undertook the task of explaining the events 
of the evening, which, like most chattering persons, she did, much to her 
own satisfaction, and the dissatisfaction of the rest of the party. Ste- 
phen thought she threw no light on the subject, and Mary and Alick fan- 
cied she threw too much; the fact was, Jessie herself was bewildered ; 
aud surmises, as opposite as the antipodes, crowded her pate in such quick 
succession, as positively to fetter her tongue. On their walk homeward, 
when they came within sight of the Bleach House, Jessie, at a turn of 
the lane, relinquished Mary's arm ; Stephen, lover-like, availed himself 
of the opportunity, and placed it within his. 

“The path’s too narrow for three, Stenie,” observed Alick, somewhat 
sharply. 

“ «Walk behind or before, thin, if you like,” retorted the other quietly. 

“*T'll do neither one nor the other,” replied Alick ; but keep y'er owa 
place, and make way for y'er betters.” 

“«T will when I see them,” was the cutting reply. 

‘ Mary pressed her cousin’s arms to enjoin silence, but in vain. 

‘“ Tf the girls werent here, I'd soon shew ye the differ, for all ye carry 
yer head so high—effering freedoms where they're not acceptable, Mister 
Stephen Cormack !” 

‘“Stephen! Alick !—for the sake of the holy saints!” exclaimed both 
girls at once—as the young men regarded each other with menacing looks. 

“ * Whir—a-boo—boo !” shouted Walter, separating the thick and 
thorny furze edge that bounded the path-way, and springing between the 
contending parties—‘‘ What's the breeze now? and what are ye frighten- 
ing my white lily for?” And circling his cousin's waist with his arm, he 
waved a hugh branch of oak over his head. 

“Saint Stephen, if you offer to lay hands on Prince Alick, I'll make 
as nate a little cock-throw of ye, as ever Saint Patrick pitched at.” 
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«For mercy’s sake!” said Mary—rousing all her strengtW for the ef. 
fort, and disengaging herself from her wild cousin’s —* do not 
quarrel for nothing. I have known you both all my life, and I never 
asked favour from either; but promise me, Alick—Stephen — promise to 
forget this foolish—” 

* « To be sure they'll promise !” exclaimed Walter. “ Prince Alick will 
do it for~ I know what—and Saint Stephen will do it for—” He seized 
Stephen by the back of the neck, and again waved his bough, laughing 
and singing :— 

‘ « Oh, brave King Brian! he knew the way 

To keep the peace, and to make the hay ; 

For those who were bad, he knocked off their head, 
And those who were worse, he killed them dead.” 

“ «Oh, I'll promise,” said Stephen, doggedly, “ any thing to oblige 
Miss Mary Sullivan; not that I fear or care about a bit of a spree, more 
than any other boy living; it’s fine exercise, and keeps a body in practice ; 
only to oblige her—'’ He held out his hand, which Alick frankly took ; 
and, peace restored, they proceeded to the Bleach Green—Walter jump- 
ing and singing with evident glee, but continuing, at the same time, a cat- 
like inspection of the party. 

«« Come in, and take supper, Stephen; I see the potatoes are up, and 
my aunt promised me some beans and bacon, as a treat, to-night,” said 
the kind-hearted miller’s son; but Stephen declined, while Walter went 
to him, and, with a solemn look, pretended to brush something off his 
shoulder. ‘“ The black boy sticks like a buz on ye, astore—wash him off 
with holy water when he goes home,” observed the half-witted creature, 
and then sprang over the rude palings that separated the green from the 
neat court-yard. 

‘ Stephen Cormack went on his way, but not rejoicing ; and when he 
entered his uncle's dwelling, he sat down on the three-legged stool, oppo- 
site the priest, in evident ill humour.— Amulet, pp. 313—315. 


The reader sees that Stephen was altogether upon a wrong scent, 
and that the favourite of Mary was her cousin Alick. We are 
now introduced into the priest’s house, the description of which is 
apparently, if we may say so, taken from the life. 


‘Father Neddy Cormack fitted as neatly into his arm chair as a nut 
does in its shell; he was a little tun of a man, upon which the head stood 
without any visible connection with the body; his face was seamed and 
browned in open defiance of beauty and art ; his nose was puggish and 
purple ; his brows heavy and moveable, and it was only when they were 
wrinkled up in two or three folds, that the peering, and really bright 
twinkling, of two little grey eyes, informed you, that if the creature pos- 
sessed power in proportion to its cunning, it would indeed be fierce and 
dangerous. The thing would have made an admirable attorney, but a bad 
counsellor, and certainly was a very unfit director of the spiritual or tem- 
poral affairs of the parish, which he endeavoured to rule—not guide. 

“It has been my lot to know, esteem, and love, true and loyal members 
of the Catholic Church. I have looked upon many priests end friars with 
veneration and respect—I have delighted in observing their kindness, their 
gentleness, and their honest discharge of what they considered duty—I 
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have known them to make great sacrifices, and endure much patiently ; 
and I say it to their credit, that I never met but one among them in an 
way resembling the person whom I have endeavoured to describe. Without 
being gifted with the gentlemanly bearing of a Jesuit, he had a good deal 
of the tact and artifice belonging to that subtle sect—which he used to 
blind his humble associates—with a hot and fiery temperament that sub- 
dued when the other failed. He had not interfered much with the Sulli- 
van's; they were liberal, and performed “their duties” regularly ; had 
stations twice in the year at their respective houses, and paid to priest, as 
well as minister, “tythes of all they possessed ;" but they were more 
enlightened than their neighbours, and so Father Neddy wisely thought 
that “ it was better to let well-enough, alone.” He had anxiously urged 
the wooing of his nephew with Mary. She was considered “ the best 
fortune” for many miles round ; and the match was decidedly desirable — 
for Stephen was one of those contented Irish spirits, who, disdainin 
either mental or bodily exertion, as incompatible with “ genteel birth or 
breeding,” trust first to their relations, and afterwards to chance, for bed, 
board, and all other necessaries. 

‘The priest’s best parlour was furnished precisely as occasion required : 
when there was “ grand company,’ the long settle was brought from the 
kitchen, and its dirt and deficiencies concealed by a flowered bed-quilt, 
thrown over and pinned round it by the old housekeeper, who had the 
Irish talent of making one thing, like Shakespeare’s player, “ play many 
parts” —then Father Ned's dressing table (as it was called) stood in lame 
helplessness between the dimly-shewing windows—and placed on it (the 
cracked portions turned to the wall) were two or three old-fashioned china 
jars, filled with a few flowers, that, conscious of being out of character, or 
affected by the smoky atmosphere, drooped and died “ within an hour.” 
On the evening to which I particularly allude, uo such luxuries were 
present ; a green bottle, a large, thick glass tumbler with a tin foot, and 
an empty jug, were on the solitary round oak table that graced the centre ; 
to the right of this was the priest’s high-cushioned easy chair, and the 
little footstool upon which his feet rested; he reclined perfectly at his ease 
—his hands just meeting over his rotund person, his mouth open, his eyes 
shut—a very Cruikshank of devotion.’— Amulet, pp. 315—318. 


We decline entering into the conversation which is represented 
tohave taken place between the priest and his nephew, as we 
cannot be parties to so ludicrous a libel upon the principles and 
habits of an Irish parish priest. Such a man might, naturally 
enough, have been anxious for the welfare of his nephew ; but that 
he should have expressed himself upon the subject in the language 
attributed to him by Mrs. Hall, no one acquainted with such 
characters in real life, can ever imagine. Stephen having been, 
upon a second essay, finally repulsed, his next step was to force 
her away from her father’s cottage. The story of the abduction is 
strikingly told. 

‘The inmates of the Bleach House had long retired to rest, when 
Mrs. Sullivan started from her sleep, and shaking her husband vioe 
lently, asked him if he had not heard a scream. Before he could reply, 
“ Father !—Father!” was shrieked, with all the wildness of despair— 
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and, merciful Providence !—in Mary's voice. He rushed to his room doar, 
and endeavoured to force it open, but he strained every nerve in vain 
Like many doors in Irish cabins, it opened from the outside; and it was 
evident that heavy pressure had been resorted to, to prevent its bein 

pushed forward. Again the mournful wail, “ Father !—Father!” burst 
upon his ear. He stormed in impotent rage—he conjured those without, 
by every holy and sacred tie, to let him go forth. He then bethought 
him of the little window that opened on the thatch.—Alas! his head 
could hardly pass through the aperture. With frenzied eagerness he en- 
deavoured to tear out the casement, even as a maniac attempts to rive his 
fetters. At length he succeeded; and the mud wall crumbled beneath his 
hands. He listened—the affecting words were not repeated: within, the 
sound of footsteps had ceased, but suddenly without all was bustle ; and as 
he renewed his exertions, the tramp of horsemen came heavily upon the 
ear. Again he flew to the door; it was unfastened: extended on the 
earthen floor of the kitchen, he beheld Jessie in a state of perfect insensi- 
bility ; he rushed to the fore-court—even the sound of the horse’s hoofs 
had died in the distance; he sped to his brother's house—they were not 
long in coming to his assistance, and accompanied him, speedily, to the 
plundered nest. His wife's state of mind may be better conceived than 
described; and the only account Jessie could give of the outrage was, that 
she was roused from her sleep by masked and armed men entering 
their chamber, and that, despite of her efforts, they rolled a horseman’s 
cloak round her cousin, and dragged her forth. 

‘ To rouse the neighbours—saddle, spur, and away after the lawless 
plunderers, was the universal resolve. It may readily be believed that 
Alick was foremost in the exertion; but the ruffians had anticipated pur- 
suit. The saddles in the sheds, dignified by the name of stables, at both 
houses, were cut to pieces; and a brown farm-horse, with the exception 
of Alick’s poney, the only good roadster in their possession, was cruelly 
maimed. 

‘« Oh, if Watty bad been here, this could not have happened!” they 
exclaimed , “ he has the ear of a hare, the foot of a hound, and the eve 
of an eagle; but it was vain. And the grey morning had almost 
dawned, before a party, consisting of seven tolerably well-mounted and 
well-armed men, sallied forth in pursuit of the lost treasure. Various 
were the conjectures as to the probable authors of the abduction, and the 
course the miscreants had pursued. The Sullivans were silent on the 
former topic, but seemed to opine that Mary had been carried towards 
the very lawless neighbourhgod of Keenahan’s wood. 

‘The crime of conveying the daughters of respectable farmers from 
their own homes, and forcing them to marry, frequently persons whom 
they had never seen, was at one time not at all uncommon in Ireland ; 
even in my own quiet district, I remember, about sixteen years ago, 4 
circumstance of the kind that made a powerful impression on my youthful 
mind, although there was much less of villainy about it than characterized 
“ the lifting’ of Mary Sullivan. Unfortunately, the friends of the per- 
petrators, on such occasions, seem to argue themselves into the belief, 
that when such affairs terminate in marriage, no evil has been committed. 
_ € The parties agreed to separate—four to pursue the by-roads, leading to 
a wild district of morass and hill, called Keenahan’s wood ; and three 
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the more direct and better known way, to the same place, in another 
direction. The neighbourhood of Keenahan's wood had been famed as the 
residence of a sort of Catholic Gretna-green Irish priest—a jovial out- 
cast friar, who laughed, and poached, and married. Although none of 
the regular clergy associated with him, he concluded all sorts of run-away 
and forced matches ; it was, therefore, natural to suppose that Mary had 
been borne in that direction. Alick, his father, and two friends, took the 
former road; and Corney Sullivan, and two others, the latter. As they 
passed Cormack’s house, Alick looked fixedly at it ; and his father almost 
involuntarily exchanged glances with him, when they perceived a head, 
which could not be mistaken, withdrawn from one of the windows, and 
an open shutter closed. | 

‘« Father Neddy’s early at his devotion,” observed Alick, in a low and 
bitter tone. 

‘«*T wonder what he thinks of seeing so many of us astir in the dim 
o' the morning,” replied the other. 

‘ « May-be he knows by inspiration,” continued the youth, with increas- 
ing bitterness ; “ but if it is as I think, I'll drive, and tear, and throw 
open—ay, the very altar; and I'll have justice and revenge before I lay 
side on a bed, or taste drink stronger nor water.” 

‘“Whisht! for mercy’s sake, whisht!” exclaimed the father: “ wait 
awhile, and don’t be so rash.” 

‘They stopped at every hamlet- they questioned every individual, but 
for many miles received no intelligence. At last, a beggar-woman, who 
had slept under shelter of a ditch during the night, and was, to use her 
own phrase, “ getting the children to rights, and making them comfort- 
able,” said, that about two hours before, three men had gone that way— 
she had looked up, upon hearing them pass—*‘ they were riding easy,” 
and one of them carried a slight woman before him on the horse, “ which 
struck her, strange,” as she lay more like a dead than a living thing. 
They took off the high road across the bog, in the direction of Kee- 
nahan’s wood ; “and she soon lost sight of ‘em, as day-light wasn’t 
clane in.” 

‘Our friends followed the track she told of, and heard again from some 
turf-clampers that the same party had passed them about on hour before. 
The information, however, did not appear to increase the chance of their 
search being crowned by success. In the direction pointed out by the 
turf-cutters, all trace of road was lost ; the ground was uneven, and they 
were obliged to lead their horses. Scrubby, and often gigantic furze, 
thickened on the borders of the wood, so as to present almost a positive 
barrier to their progress ; while every now and then a deep pit-fall, or a 
treacherous shaking bog, impeded their course; and it required all their 
strength and dexterity to extricate themselves from the clayey thickness 
of the soil. 

‘ Keenahan’s wood shewed darkly in the distance, as it crept up the 
Slivoath mountain, whose craggy. top frowned amid the thin and fleecy 
clouds. 

‘“ ‘There can be no harm,” observed the elder Sullivan “in going to 
Friar Leary’s ; sorra’ a job of the kind done that he ha’nt a hand in; 
and something tells me we shall soon find our lost lamb.” 

‘It was agreed that one of the party should take charge of the horses; 
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while the others proceeded slowly and cautiously on foot, under cover of 
the wood. ‘They could not expect any information from the beings who 
inhabited the dreary and dangerous district they now entered, as they were 
generally believed to subsist by plunder ; for in times of national tumult, 
suspicious persons always found shelter in the fastnesses of Slivoath, and 
many bloody acts of violence had been perpetrated under the dense trees, 

‘The few half-naked urchins whom they met, either pretended total 
ignorance of the friar’s dwelling, or, as they afterwards discovered, inva- 
riably set them wrong. Thus, fatigued in body and mind, they struggled 
through the tangled brush-wood ; and although the sun was high in the 
heavens, its rays could hardly penetrate the deep thickness of the matted 
trees. 

‘ A broad and brawling stream, occasionally bubbling and frothing over 
the impediments that huge stones and ledges presented to its impetuosity, 
divided the path, (if the course they had pursued might be so called,) and 
formed an opening, where the air, relieved from its wearisome confine- 
ment, rushed in a swift, pure current over the waters. The banks, on 
the opposite side, were steep and dangerous. Huge masses of the moun- 
tain rock, round whose base the stream meandered, rose abruptly from 
the surface : some were fringed by the thorny drapery of the wild briar 
and ragged nettle ; others were bleak and barren, and the sunbeams glit- 
tered on flints, and portions of red granite, that, like many of the worldly, 
basked in the sun of prosperity, and yielded nothing in return. 

‘The party followed the course of the mimic river, and the mountain 
grew higher and higher as they proceeded. The depth of the water, 
too, had evidently increased ; probably owing to the late rains ; for it 
washed over a rustic bridge, well known in tbe district, by the name of 
“the friar’s pass,” and which, they rightly conjectured, led to the abode 
of “ the Irish Friar Tuck.” 

“Above this simple structure, that consisted of two huge trees tied 
together, a portion of the mountain jutted, and formed a semi-arch of 
wild and singular beauty. Its summit was thickly imbeded in bright 
and shining moss, and its glittering greenery was a delightful relief to 
the eye that had so long dwelt on noisome weeds and rugged rocks. 

‘While the little party were gazing on the fair spot, a loud shout 
thundered on their ears: for a moment they were petrified ; and then 
involuntarily rushed to cross the bridge. Their progress, however, was 
arrested by the scene that presented itself, in what, as they gazed for a 
moment upon it, appeared mid-air: Walter Sullivan—his black hair 
streaming like a pennon on the breeze—in eager pursuit of Stephen 
Cormack, who seemed anxious to gain the path that descended to the 
stream ; but with another shout, or rather howl, Watty sprang on him, 
as the eagle would on the hawk, and both engaged in a fierce and 
desperate struggle. Neither were armed, but the fearful effort for 
existence gave strength to Stephen’s exertions. With the ferocity of 
tigers they clutched each other’s throats, and as they neared the edge, 
the half-maniac redoubled his exertions to throw his weaker antagonist 
over it. Alick and his father flew up the cliff; nothing hut the super- 
natural energy with which Walter was imbued could have saved Cor- 
mack’s life. He had succeeded in loosening the hold upon his throat, 
and then, taking him round the waist as if he had been an infant, upheld 
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him, for a moment, over the abyss, and hurled him forward; had he 
been pushed over, his doom must have been instant death ; the pointed 
rocks would have mangled him into a thousand pieces ; but the crime 
that would have attached to the hitherto “harmless innocent,” was 
providentially prevented, and Stephen fell into the stream.’ 


We need not go on with the sequel. A dispensation having been 
obtained, the lovers were married by the bishop. We have given 
but the principal incidents of this Irish story. It is but justice to 
Mrs. Hall to add, that in the filling up of the outline she evinces 
no common powers. 

The poetic portions of the ‘ Amulet’ are not remarkable for 
brilliancy. 

The ‘ Iris,’ edited by the Rev. T. Dale, is undoubtedly a great 
improvement upon its predecessor. The head of Christ, in the 
vignette title page, is an exquisite bijou. It may, perhaps, be a 
subject of just complaint, that there is not a greater variety in the 
embellishments. Piety will not, we think, regret to find, that of 
eleven prints, six are devoted solely or chiefly to the Redeemer. 
But, speaking of the volume as a work of art, and we are sure that 
we shall not be suspected of irreverence, we think that it might 
have been more attractive if it had been less monotonous. The 
‘ Virgin and Child’ are out of all proportion to the size of the page. 
We have two prints of St. John the Evangelist, and although they 
are both capitally engraved, we could easily dispense with one of 
them. The ‘ Deluge’ is not well represented by any means. The 
figures are too indistinct, and the scene altogether too confined to 
afford even the slightest indication of the terrors of that awful visi- 
tation. 

The Rev. Editor has contributed to the volume several poetic 
compositions, of a respectable character. The following verses, from 
his pen, accompany the beautiful print of the Natiyity, taken from. 
Sir Joshua Reynolds’s well known picture. 

‘A light is kindling o’er the midnight sky, 
Of broad unwonted brightness;—the hushed air 
Is filled with sounds of strange sweet melody, 
As though an angel choir were hymning there 
Celestial strains ;—and each aérial Power 
Had lit the starry lamp within his beacon tower. 


‘And hark! fresh sounds ; and lo! the scattered beams 
Condense into a wreath of living light ; 
Pure as the chaste cold moon-beams, yet more bright 
Than the full noon-tide blaze, behold it streams 
Above, around an earthly dwelling place— 
Heaven sheds its purest rays on some of mortal race! 


‘Why shine ye thus, ye Heavens? and wherefore, Earth ?- 
Art thou thus graced by splendours not thine own? 
Say, who and where is He, at whose glad birth 
Revealed, the glory of the Lord hath shone ? 
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Not thus it kindled when the Law was given, 
And through its central caves was startled Sinai riven ? 


‘Is it the hoped Deliverer, whose dread sword 
Shall smite the Heathen, in holiest war? 
Is it the Sceptre, now at length restored 
To Judah's royal line? The sacred star 
That shall outshine the day’s proud orb, and bless 
Glad Israel's reserved seed, a Sun of Righteousness ? 


“’Tis all! ‘t is more! Upon a lowly bed 
Within a lowliest dwelling, there is One 
Not earthly, though on earth ; and though the Son 
Of God, yet born of woman! Round his head 
Those rays are circling, till they seem to shine 
With such resplendent blaze as gilds the Throne divine! 


* Well may they shine! It is the promised Son ; 
EmMANUEL, Gop with us; revealed on earth 
The living image of the viewless one! 
Well may they shine! By His auspicious birth 
Peace comes to dwell on Earth—joy reigus in Heaven— 
Hell trembles—Sin is chained, Death vanquished, Man forgiven. 
The Iris.—pp. 128, 124. 


Mr. W. Cox, author of the ‘ Opening of the Sixth Seal,’ seems to 
have caught some rays of inspiration from the genius of Martin. 
His address to the comet is a powerful composition. 


‘ Thou of the fiery face, 
Where is thy dwelling place 
Whence, thou mysterious one, whence is thy roaming ? 
Why, on thy red-flame wings, 
Thus in thy wanderings, 
Over the way of our world art thou coming ? 


‘Oh! art not thou the sign— 
Symbol of wrath divine ? 
Say, fearful minister of the Most High ; 
Who can look up to thee, 
Being of mystery ! 
Heedless of Him, whose dread home is the sky? 
‘ Far doth thy flag of flame, 
To trembling man proclaim, 
How some Almighty hand guideth its might ; 
Awe-struck, the nations bow 
Prostrate before thee now, 
Thou of the fire-crown—the pinions of light. 


‘ Say, dread one ! art thou not, 
One of a race forgot 
One of the worlds, from their starry homes riven ? 
And orbless and masterless, 
One mighty wilderness, 
Desolate roamest thou over the Heaven ? 
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‘ Or is it, formless one ! 
That thou hast fresh begun 
In the pure regions of ether to move ? 
Art thou some new-born star, 
Come from thy cradle, far, 
Far, in the dark, doubtful places above ? 


* Art thou some messenger, 
Sent from a higher sphere, 
Prophet of ills, that are coming to this ? 
Thou of the flaming face, 
Where is thy dwelling-place ! 
Surely thou art not a being of bliss. 


‘ Say then, thou fearful one 
In thy flight to the sun, 
How many stars hast thou swept from the sky ? 
How mapy a mighty world 
From its throne hast thou hurl'd, 
Comet, since thus thou hast wandered on high ? 


* Yet, Star of Mystery, 
Why have we fear of thee ? 
There is a strong arm that ruleth thy flight ;— 
"Tis an Almighty hand, 
Holds on thy course command, 
And mercy still watches over thy might !’ 
The Iris.—pp. 300—302. 


Mrs. Watts has, we think, been particularly fortunate this year 
in her ‘ Juvenile Souvenir.” Whether we consider the embellish- 
ments, or the apologues, conversations, tales and verses with which 
they are intermingled, we cannot but admit that she has catered 
for her young friends, of whom we wish her a great many, with 
truly maternal diligence and skill. The idea of the ‘ Little Romance 
Reader’ is one that, if expanded into a book for children, would be 
productive of much practical utility. There is nothing so much to 
be desired, in the early education of children, than imbuing them 
betimes with the habit of referring sounds or sights that at first ap- 
pear strange and alarming, to natural causes. The contrary habit 1s, 
and since the beginning of the world, we suppose, has been univer- 
sally prevalent, and hence all the superstitious nonsense about 
ghosts and fairies, which fills to repletion our nursery books. It is 
worth while to give a single extract from this paper, in order to 
shew the valuable object which its author, Miss Strickland, has in 
view. We must observe, however, that the luminous tree was not 
a very suitable instance for her purpose, as in these climates, at 
least, such a phenomenon is very seldom seen. aa 

‘“ What a pity,” said Lucy, “to be afraid in such a nice place ; if it 
belonged to our house I would bring my work and books here, and sit in 
that hermitage half of these fine summer days.” 

‘“Oh no, no!” cried Alice, clinging closer; “indeed, indeed that 
hermitage is a lonely place. Don’t, dear Miss Morrison, go there.” 
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‘« Why not?” replied Lucy; “what a deal of pleasure you lose by 
your fears !”’ 

‘« There is a frightful figure seen every night near the hermitage ;— 
tall, and so white; you cannot think how-white itis. It always vanishes 
away by day-break. Every bedy in the house has seen it. Sometimes 
it may be seen from the west drawing-room windows ; so Hester and the 
housekeeper have locked up that door, and nobody ever goes into the 
zoom.” 

‘ Poor Alice's lips became very pale as she told this strange tale, and 
Lucy, seeing that she really suffered from the effects of her own imagina- 
tion, proposed returning home. While they were walking to the house, 
Lucy was very thoughtful; and when they entered the garden, Alice 
pointed up to the windows of the west drawing-room, and said in an under 
tone :— 

«« Those are the windows from which the white spirit is seen.” 

«Do you think,” asked Lucy, “the housekeeper would unlock the 
door, and let me go into the room after dark ?”’ 

‘« Yes, if you wished it. But I hope you may not be punished for 
your wish to pry into such awful things,” said Alice, shuddering. 

‘That very evening, Lucy got the key of the west drawing-room from 
the housekeeper. She could not prevail, however, on the foolish woman 
to accompany her into the room, or even unlock the door. When Lucy 
was turning the key in the lock, her heart a little failed her, and she felt 
inclined to run up to bed to Alice, who had retired for the night, taking 
good care to have Hester as a guard till she fell asleep. 

‘Lucy held the lock of the door while she thus communed with herself :— 

« «Perhaps I may be the means of curing Alice of these foolish terrors, 
that make her life unhappy, and even injure her health. How grateful 
ought I to be to my friends, for their kind care of my mind.” 

‘She now felt quite composed ; and, opening the door, advanced into 
the room with a firm step. She found herself in darkness, all but a few 
gleams of twilight that stole in through the closed shutters. These gleams 
gave an indistinct reflection to her own little figure in one of the long 
ebony-framed pier-glasses. Lucy felt again inclined to retreat ; never- 
theless, she forced herself to approach one of the windows, which she 
unbarred and opened. 

‘The room had a damp, heavy smell, from having been so long shut 
up. So Lucy unbarred all the shutters, and threw open the windows. It 
was a delightful July evening, and Lucy sat down on one of the window- 
seats. Her heart fluttered a little ; yet very soon she felt quite calm and 
comfortable, and began to watch the stars and constellations coming out 
one by one. Insensibly it grew dark ; and Lucy, who had been intently 
watching the rise of a large, red, fiery-looking star in the south-west, that 
she was sure must be the planet Mars, happened to look downwards 
towards the wood ; she gave a start, and even a faint cry,—for a tall white 
figure was assuredly discernable in the wood opposite the house. Lucy 
covered her eyes, and her heart beat very quick ; she felt equally afraid to 
retreat through the lone, large, dark room, as to stay by the window. 
After a few moments’ consideration, her rightly-directed mind re-assumed 
its usual strength. She looked again steadily at the object of her terror. 

“Tt is no fancy,” she said; “it grows whiter and more distinct. It 
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stands quite still, and seems to be at the foot of the old hollow elm that is 
near the hermitage. Perhaps it is some trick.” Lucy then shut down 
the window, and walked quickly out of the room, up to Miss Everton's 
apartinent ; she found Alice fast asleep, and, without telling the servants 
what she had seen, Lucy calmly undressed, and, after saying her prayers, 
she went to bed as quietly as she could, for fear of awaking Alice. 

‘“T have certainly seen something very unaccountable to-night,” she 
said to herself, as she laid her head on the pillar; “ yet I am not so much 
terrified as I might expect.” 

‘Mr. Morrison had been absent from the Hall on business at York, 
from the day that he had left his daughter with Alice. He returned the 
next morning to breakfast, and Lucy, taking him aside, told him, without 
any exaggeration, all that had happened. Mr. Morrison said, that she 
had acted very properly, but bade her not mention what she had seen to 
any other person; saying, that he would go into the wood that evening 
to examine this terrific appearance ; and Lucy awaited the approach of 
night with no little interest and curiosity. 

‘The night came; and Lucy saw her papa go into the wood. In a few 
miuutes he returned, laughing :— 

«“ Well, Lucy,” he said, “I have seen your ghost, and a very good 
ghost it is, and much better than I expected. See, I have brought away 
a piece of it; it is quite a curiosity!’ and he held up something that 
looked white and luminous. 

‘« What have you got there, papa,” asked Lucy, “a glow-worm.” 

‘« Not unlike it, indeed, my dear,” returned Mr. Morrison. “ It is 
phosphoric wood, and of course shews a faint light in the dark ; the whole 
of the inside of the hollow elm near the hermitage is in this state. The 
wood is decayed and moist, like jelly. It is not very common for trees to 
be in this state, nor are natural philosophers agreed, whether this luminous 
appearance proceeds from animalculi of the same nature as the glow-worm, 
from the decay of vegetable matter, or from a fungus.” 

‘“T should much like to see the tree,” said Lucy; “ it must have a 
very strange appearance in the dark. I don’t wonder at people being 
frightened at it, for it must not only seem like a tall white figure, but, if 
it be at all like this, emit a light.” 

‘“ You shall go into the wood with me to-morrow night, to see it, my 
dear,” replied her father. “I am likewise very anxious to shew it to 
Alice, as the best means of proving to her how little foundation there is 
for her fears. Did you tell her of your surprise in the west drawing- 
room ?” 

‘“ No, indeed, papa, I did not; I was afraid of terrifying her. It has 
so happened that she did not ask me any thing about it. I don't believe 
she thought, even after I had got the key, that I dared go.” 

_ *“Then don’t tell her where this luminous wood came from, but take 
it up into her room, and try to amuse her with it.” 

‘ Alice was not asleep when Lucy went to bed ; Lucy told her that she 
had something very curious and pretty to shew her, only she must let the 
light be taken out of the room. Alice, as it might be supposed, was 
sreatly amused with the bright wood. The little girls broke it into small 
leces, and arranged it on the counterpane in stars and crescents, and 
various forms. It looked so very pretty, Alice had never been so diverted 
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in her life. She fell asleep looking at it, and when she awoke in the 
morning, her first thought was of the amusement of the preceding night. 
In the light a few bits of decayed crumbling wood were all that appeared. 
The little friends put these pieces in a box, and waited patiently till night, 
in hopes they would shine in the dark: Alice sat up later than usual in 
consequence. When they examined the wood, they were much disap- 
pointed that it would not shine. 

_ ©“ Where did you get it from, Lucy?” asked Alice. 

«« Papa got it for me,” replied Lucy. 

« «Then let us ask him to get us some more,” said Alice, eagerly. 

‘Mr. Morrison told Alice that he brought it out of the wood, and that 
there was a large tree containing a great deal of it, which made a very 
curious and beautiful appearance in the dark. He likewise said, that the 
jelly which shone so brightly had got dry by being exposed to the air ; so 
if she wanted to make more stars and figures in the dark with it, she must 
get a new supply. 

«« Suppose,” said he, “that I take you and Lucy into the grove, to 
look at the tree ; you can then get as much of this luminous wood as you 
please, as it is quite soft, and easy to be pulled out of the tree.” 

«I dare not go into the wood after dark,” said Alice, “ though I should 
much like to see the bright tree.” 

«« Well,” said Mr. Morrison, “ if you want to see the tree, you need 
not go out into the night air, for it may be seen from the west windows 
of the house, only it does not look so beautiful. At a distance it looks 
like a white post.” 

‘« Dear me!” cried Alice, “ then I suppose that is what has frightened 
every body in the neighbourhood so much. They took it for a frightful 
apparition, and it is, after all, but a hollow tree.” 

‘ Now this was the very conclusion that Mr. Morrison wished his little 
ward to draw by the strength of her own reason. Alice went with Lucy 
and her guardian into the grove, without any fear, and examined the 
luminous appearance in the hollow tree with much pleasure. ‘The little 
girls brought home each a lap full of the curious bright wood, and Mr. 
Morrison was so kind as to help them to arrange it in many pretty fan- 
ciful shapes, till a late hour. 

‘This incident had the effect Mr. Morrison desired, of clearing away 
the cloud that ignorance and mis-directed reading had cast over Alice 
Everton’s mind and character. 

‘ Alice was placed with the amiable governess who instructed Lucy. 
She is now a very sensible and accomplished young lady, and is remark- 
able for great firmness and strength of mind. Alice Everton was always 
a dutiful child to her afflicted grandmamma : she devotes at present much 
of her time to her comforts, and has undertaken the task of reading 
to herself; but she takes care to select fitter books than those that 
were chosen by Mrs. Hester and the housekeeper.—New Year's Gift.— 
pp. 102—110. 


We must reserve for our next number the ‘ Keepsake,’ the 
‘Gem,’ and several other Annuals, still upon our table, as it would 
not be possible for us to do them justice without extending this ar- 
ticle to an inconvenient length. 
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Arr. VIL.—The Law and Practice of Elections in England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, and of the Trial of Controverted Elections, with & 
Appendix of Precedents, and all the Existing Statutes, analytically 


arranged. By Wm. Finnelly, Esq. 8vo. pp. 475. London: Max- 
well. 1830. 


Tux public attention is about to be drawn to the important ques- 
tion of the constitution of the House of Commons. The new 
ministry has announced its determination to propose some measure 
of reform; and even were that not the case, the number of petitions 
already presented to the House against the return of members for 
various places, would be in itself sufficient to render the state of 
the law on controverted elections a subject of curiosity at the pre- 
sent moment. The work before us presents, in historical series, a 
complete summary of the great constitutional process of creating a 
House of Commons. The author has divested his details of ever 
thing like technical embarrassment, and has thus furnished a popular 
and very interesting account of a proceeding in which every subject 
in the empire is deeply involved. We must content ourselves at 
present with recommending the general contents of this work to 
the reader’s attention, as peculiarly instructive and useful at the 
present crisis, since it is our intention to confine our observations to 
that portion of the volume which is occupied with an account of the 
law on controverted elections. The historical part of the subject is 
thus briefly, but very satisfactorily, stated by the able author. 
‘The value of all law has been justly stated to be in exact proportion to 
the means of enforcing it. If it can be either successfully defied or evaded, 
it at once becomes contemptible. The Commons, at an early period, 
found that the laws which they bad made to secure their own independ- 
ence, were in danger from both these means of attack. They, therefore, felt 
that they must establish some tribunal which, while it administered impartial 
justice between rival candidates for parliamentary honours, should be pre- 
pared to prevent the interference of other tribunals; and by the dignity 
and ability with which it discharged the duty imposed upon it, should 
render any such attempt at interference unnecessary and unpopular. The 
courts of law, especially the Court of Chancery, had asserted a right of 
deciding on the election of members of parliament. As the writs issued 
out of Chancery, it was urged that matters relating to their due execution 
were properly cognizable there, and the attempt was made to secure to that 
court, jurisdiction over questions arising out of their execution. But the 
Commons felt that if they yielded this point, their independence was de- 
stroyed for ever. They contested it, therefore, in such a manner as to put 
an end to further opposition, and since the reign of James I. they may be 
said to have possessed the exclusive and undisputed right of deciding all 
cases of controverted elections and returns. In the first instance they se- 
lected the most distinguished among their number, and entrusted to them 
the decision of questions of this sort. The members thus chosen were 
framed into what was called a Committee of Privileges. At first they 
formed a standing committee, but after they were elected every session, 
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It was their to assert the privileges of the House, and to exercise the 
right it of deciding on the elections of its own members. They 
disc this duty in so admirable a manner, and their decisions became 
® bi respected, that any attempt to withdraw these cases from their 
edgnizance, and to refer them to another tribunal, would have been deemed 
most invidious and unjust. As inall matters of law the uncontested exer- 
cise of a right for a long period is finally admitted as the best evidence of 
the right itself, the Commons by these means succeeded in establishing a 
jurisdiction of their own, to which alone could be referred matters relating 
to the return of members of their own body. When a great object is to 
be gained, the mass of mankind are willing to entrust to a chosen few the 
onerous duty of attaining it; but once possessed, all the rest are anxious 
to have their share in its enjoyment. So long as the right of decision was 
at all disputed, these carefully selected committees were permitted to de- 
termine all election questions, and the great body of the House, though 
entitled to examine their decisions, seldom or ever exercised that right. 
Those decisions, therefore, assumed a regular and consistent form; but 
when, in consequence of their excellence, all opposition, open or secret, 
to the tribunal from which they emanated was at an end, the power of 
appeal to the whole House was more frequently admitted, and the decisions 
became very irregular and contradictory, from the circumstance that they 
were given by a perpetually varying body of men. This inconvenient 
= of the whole House (or, in other words, such members as chose or 

appened to be present) acting as a court of appeal, was persevered in for 
a long time; but at length the evils arising from it became so great as to 
excite universal attention; and Mr. Grenville has acquired for himself an 
immortal name in parliamentary history, by the skill with which he first 
applied a remedy to its abuses. Mr. Grenville’s act, after reciting the 
evils of the then mode of deciding on election petitions, declared that when 
in future such petitions should be presented, a certain day and hour should 
be appointed for taking them into consideration; and at the time fixed (if 
there were 100 members in the House) 49 should be taken by ballot, and 
one nominated by each of the two contending parties; that the list of 
these 49 members should be given to the parties, who should withdraw and 
reduce them to 13, to which the two special nominees should be added, 
and these 15 should form a select committee to try the question raised by 
the petition, and their determination thereon should be ‘‘ final between the 
parties to all intents and purposes; and the House, on being informed 
thereof by the chairman of the select committee, should order the same 
to be entered on their journals, and give the necessary directions for carry- 
ing the said determination into execution as the case might require.” If 
the committee came to “ any resolution other than the determination 
above mentioned, they should, if they thought proper, report the same to 
the House for their opinion, and the House should confirm or disagree with 
such resolution, and make such orders thereon as to them should seem 
proper.” 

‘ Before that act the judgment of the committee of privileges on all ques- 
tions that might be brought under their consideration was questioned, if 
at all, at the bar of the House, at which also, in many cases, the merits of 
a controverted election were in the first instance tried. By that act the 
power of appeal, except in cases where the committee chose to reserve it, 
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was taken away, and even in those cases it would seem, by the particular 
words above quoted, that this appeal was only to lie on incidental points, 
on which the committee might desire to know from the House what should 
be the future law, rather than on the subject-matter of the petition itself, 
which the committee were to decide —_ according to laws already ia 
existence. The 10 G. 3. only provided for the adjudication of petitions 

nted in respect of ‘* an undue election or return of a member to serve 
in parliament.” Eleven statutes have been passed since that period, and 
other causes of petition were added as experience proved them to be ne- 
cessary. The difficulties which in the mode of proceeding practice had 
shown to have been left unprovided for by that statute, were gradually 
removed, and a distinct body of law had been framed, capable of affording 
a remedy in any case in which complaint might exist. But, after some 
time, objections arose to entrusting any select committee with a power 
of decision that would have been absolutely final, and it was felt that the 
law required alteration in that respect. To have returned to the old sys- 
tem of permitting the decisions of a select committee to be questioned at 
the bar of the House, would have been to admit all the evils which the 
statutes of the 10 G. 3, had been passed to remove, and would have in- 
troduced that uncertainty and contradiction in the decisions which had 
often been apparent in the votes of the House on these petitions, and 
which might naturally be expected when a large body of men accidentally 
assembled, and, without any rules to guide them, were called on to per- 
form judicial functions. The only other course left open was to nominate 
a second select committee, who—coming to the discussion of the subject, 
perhaps better prepared than their predecessors, certainly with all the ad- 
vantages derivable from the labours of the former committee—should, like 
them, be sworn well and truly to try the merits of the petition, and report 
their determination thereon to the House. The statute 28, G. 3, c. 52. 
s. 26, first admitted this right of appeal, and provided the means of hear- 
ing and deciding on it. The time permitted by that statute for presenting 
a petition of appeal was fixed at twelve calendar months ; but that length- 
ened period having been found highly inconvenient, the 53 G. 3, ¢. 71, 
8. 15, reduced the time to six months, after the decision of the original 
committee had been reported to the House. When this last statute lad 
been passed, twelve acts were in existence relating solely to the means of 
trying questions of controverted elections of members of parliament. It 
was found highly expedient to embody the provisions of all these acts in 
one statute, and the 9 G. 4, c. 22, was passed for that purpose. The first 
section of that statute in effect repeals all those that have preceded it on 
the subject of the trial of controverted elections. The remaining sixty-six 
sections describe the proceedings to be adopted in such trials; and these 
sections it will be convenient to classify according to the partieafar part of 
the subject to which they relate..—pp. 84—87. 


Mr. Finnelly then proceeds to state what must be the nature of 
the petitions,—of the character of the persons who present them ; 
together with the forms which must be observed in reference to them. 

ith respect to the time of presenting petitions, he observes— 


‘ The house has the power of limiting from time to time the period within 
which petitions complaining of an undue return, &c., shall be presented. 
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By an order of Nov. 23, 1803, that time was limited to fourteen days after 
the date of the order, or after the new return is brought in. The same time 
was fixed by vote of Jan. 8, 1812, for petitions respecting Irish returns, 
The house is also empowered to fix the day and hour at which the petition 
shall be taken into consideration, and notice thereof is to be forthwith given 
by the Speaker to all the parties, who are at the same time to be ordered 
to attend the house at the time appointed, either in person or by their 
counsel or agent. The time thus fixed may be altered at the pleasure of 
the honse, when the like notice and order are to be given, and if the parties 
do not attend within one hour after the time required, the order for taking 
the petition into consideration is to be discharged.’—p. 89. 


As to the recognizances to be entered into by the petitioning 
party, it ig of importance that the following rules should be known: 


‘ The order for taking a petition, complaining of an undue election or 
return, &c. shall be discharged, if within fourteen days after presenting the 
petition, or within such further time as shall be limited by the house, the 
petitioners do not enter into a recognizance of LOOUL., with two sureties of 
500. each, or four sureties of 2501. each, for the payment of all costs, ex- 
pences, and fees, which shall become due in case the petitioners shall fail 
to appear at the time fixed for taking the petition into consideration, or in 
case the petition shall be withdrawn, or in case it shall be reported frivo- 
lous or vexatious. The exceptions to this rule are, when the time for 
giving the recognizances has been enlarged, or when time has been given 
to allow the names of the sureties to be changed, and in both these cases 
the consideration of the petition shall be postponed till the recognizances 
have been entered into; the time not to be enlarged more than once, nor 
for more than thirty days, and the names of the sureties only to be once 
changed. The names of the sureties, their additions, and residences to be 
delivered to the clerk of the house, on the day the petition is presented, or 
on the next day at farthest, and to be kept in a book open to the inspection 
of all parties concerned. The recognizances to be entered into before the 
Speaker, after a report of their sufficiency made to him by persons specially 
appointed for that purpose, and seven clear days shall elapse between the 
delivery of the names and the examination of their sufficiency. Persons 
living more than forty miles from town may enter into recognizances before 
a justice of the peace, and the persons authorised to examine into the suf- 
ficiency of the sureties may receive affidavits relating thereto, sworn before 
a master in chancery or a justice of the peace.’—p. 91. 

The list of votes intended to be objected to must be delivered in 
under the following restrictions : 

‘ The list of votes intended to be objected to must be delivered to the 
clerk of the house, to be kept by him open to the inspection of all parties 
concerned, and such lists relating to all controverted elections in Scotland, 
or to those of any ‘county in England or Wales, must be delivered in ten 
days before the day appointed for the consideration of the petition, and in 
all other cases of controverted elections for England and Wales, five days 
before the day so appointed.’—p. 92. 

. Thus the duties of the petitioner before the hearing, are com- 
pleted. The matter being now placed in the hands of the House, 
their course of proceeding is as follows: ! 
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» ‘On the any appointed for taking any such petition into consideration, 
the house shall not proceed to any other business except that of swearing 
in a member, or permitting the clerk of the Crown to alter or amend any 
return in pursuance of an order made on a preceding day, or on that day, 
or to receive or attend to messages from the Lords, or to proceed in the 
matter of any impeachment, but the order of the day for taking the petition 
into consideration shall be read, and before reading the same, the serjeant- 
at-arms shall go with the mace to the places adjacent, and require the at- 
tendance of members, and after his return the house shall be counted, and 
if there are less than 100 members present, it shall adjourn to the day fol- 
lowing ; and so on from day to day, till there be 100 members present, 
when the parties or agents shall be called in, the door locked,—the names 
of all members of the house to be put in six glasses and drawn out alter- 
nately, and read by the Speaker till thirty-three names of those present be 
drawn. The names of all the members are to be previously written on small 
pieces of paper, and put into a box in the presence of the Speaker. When 
more petitions than one are ordered to be taken into consideration on the 
same day, all the parties may be ordered to attend the bar, and if 120 mem- 
bers are present, two committees may be formed; if 180, three lists may 
be formed, but not more than three, unless the number of members present 
amounts to 240. 

‘ Any member who has given his vote at the election, or who complains 
ofan undue election, or whose election has been petitioned against, or whose 
return has not been brought in fourteen days, is disqualified from sitting 
on this committee. If he be above sixty years of age, or has fete | 
served on a select committee during the same session, he may be excused, 
unless in the latter case the House has previously resolved that the num- 
ber of members liable to serve is not sufficient to fulfil the purposes of this 
act. No excused member shall be deemed to have served, so as to excuse 
himself from service on a second committee. The name of a member ex- 
cused, for some special reason, from serving on one committee, may‘be 
drawn for another on the same day. 

‘If one committee cannot be completed, the House must adjourn, but 
when one has been formed, it may proceed to other business, and the other 
petitions, if any, may be adjourned to another day. 

‘When the thirty-three members have thus been chosen by lot, the 
parties, their counsel, or agents, together with the counsel appointed to 
attend the committee, shall withdraw, and the parties being furnished with 
the list of the thirty-three names, they shall (the petitioners beginning) 
reduce that number to eleven, whose names shall be delivered in at the 
table, and the members sword) welk.and truly to ¥) the matter of the 
petition referred to them, and they Shall then be eemed a legally ap- 
pointed committee. 

‘Where there are more than two parties on distinct interests, each 
party (the priority being determined by lot) shall successively strike off the 
name of a member until the list is reduced to eleven. esti 

‘ Where no opposing party appears, the clerk shall strike the list in his 
place. The same course shail be pursued, when any party waives his right 
of striking the list. 

‘ When the returning officer has been ordered to attend and appears, 
the House shall determine whether he or his agents shall be entitled to 

VOL. XV. 2Q 
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reduce the list, and when he does not appear, the House may order some 
person to appear for him, and shall determine in like manner whether such 
substitute shall be entitled to reduce the list. 

‘ The committee having been thus appointed, must meet in some con- 
venient place aljacent, within twenty-four hours; ‘* the member whose 
name was first drawn in the House,” shall have a casting vote in the elec- 
tion of a chairman, provided the numbers be equal. 

‘ The committee is to be attended by a sworn short-hand writer, specially 
appointed by the clerk of the House, and is to have power to send for per- 
sons, papers and records, and to examine all witnesses on oath. Persons 
summoned as witnesses, not attending or misbehaving, may be reported to 
the House, and (not being a peer of the realm or Jord of parliament) may, 
by the chairman’s warrant, be committed to custody for any time not 
exceeding twenty-four hours. 

‘ The decision of the committee to be final, except it be appealed from 
as the act afterwards directs, and the committee to have power to report 
whether the petition is frivolous or vexatious, or the return vexatious or 
corrupt. The committee may also report other matters to the house for 
their opinion. 

‘ The committee cannot adjourn for more than twenty-four hours with- 
out leave, or unless it has a special application to the house,—it cannot 
sit till all the members have met, nor can any member absent himself 
without leave, and if no meeting takes place within one hour of the time 
appointed, the committee shall adjourn and report the cause thereof to the 
house. 

‘ Unless the committee shall have sat fourteen days, it shall be dissolved, 
if it continue during three sitting days reduced to nine members by the 
non-attendance of the rest. No determination to be made unless the re- 
quired number of members be present, and no member to vote who has 
not attended every sitting of actual business. 

‘ The same powers that are given on election committees are conferred on 
appeal committees. 

‘ No election committee to be dissolved by the prorogation of parliament, 
but to be adjourned to twelve o’clock on the day immediately following 
that on which the parliament shall again meet..—pp. 92—95. 


Mr. Finnelly next enters into a statement of the rules which are 
observed by the Committee, in receiving evidence, Xc., the details 
of which it is not necessary for us to dwell on. But a knowledge 
of those minutes may very much administer to the convenience of 
all persons whatever who have any thing to do either as witnesses, 
agents, poll clerks, &c. with a disputed election. 

The Appendix contains all the acts of parliament which relate to 
elections generally, and as comprehending a body of authentic in- 
formation on the great question of parliamentary representation, de- 
serves universal attention at the existing political juncture. 
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Art. X.—I. The Britsh Almanac of the Society for the Diffusion 
of l ‘seful Knowledge, for the year 1831, being the Third after 
Bisseatile or Leap- Year, containing the Calendar of Remarkable 
Days and Terms ; Anniversaries of Great Events, and of the Births 
and Deaths of Eminent Men : Meteorological Tables and Remarks : 
Astronomical Facts and Phenomena, &e., &c. London: Charles 
Knight. 

. The British Almanac—Farmer’s Edition. London: Charles 
Knight. 
. The Englishman's Almanack ; or Daily Calendar of General In- 
formation for the United Kingdom, for the year of our Lord 1831, 
being the Third after Bissextile or Leap-year ; containing, with a 
complete Calendar of the year, including the Revolutions of the 
Heavenly Bodies, Times of High Water, Anniversaries, and Histo- 
rical Memoranda, Notices of some of the most Interesting Periodical 
Events in the Animal and Vegetable World; Directions for the 
Farmer and Gardener; Medical Advice; the Jewish, Mahometan, 
and French Republican Calendars ; Statistics of the Principal 
States of the World, &c., &e. London: Printed for the Company of 
Stationers. 


. The Tradesman’s and Mechanic’s Almanack ; or the Annual Repo- 
siotry of Useful Information, for Men Engaged in Arts, Manufac- 
tures, or General Business, for the year of our Lord 1831, the Third 
after Bissextile or Leap-year : containing, with a Complete Calendar 
for the Year, and the necessary Lists belonging to an Almanack, 
Directions for the Management of Song Birds; Biographical 
Sketches of Persons of Exemplary Lives; Account of the Diseases 
of Workmen Engaged in Particular Trades; Laws by which 
Tradesmen are Usually Affected, &c., &c. London: Printed for the 
Company of Stationers. 
5. Moore's Almanack Improved : or Wills’s Farmer and Countryman’s 
Calendar, for the year 1831, being the Third after Bissextile or 
Leap-year, &c. London: Printed for the Company of Stationers. 


6. Vox Stellarum: or a Loyal Almanack for the year of Human Re- 
demption, 1831, &c., &c. By Francis Moore, Physician. London : 
Printed for the Company of Stationers. 


Tue Almanacks here enumerated, as having been published by the 
Stationers’ Company, form but a small portion of the number 
which that body supplies every year for the use and convenience 
of the various divisions of the community, and which have been 
put forth this season in their full complement, and with very 
striking improvements in all. The propriety of thus providing for 
the various tastes and differences in the intellectual wants of the 
public, appears to us just as obvious as that these diversities 
themselves exist. But if we were without such unanswerable rea- 
sons, we should be contented to justify the Stationers’ Company 
thus far at least, by the example of the Diffusion Society, which, 
2Q2 
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like a truant, comes forth with its ‘ Farmers’ edition,’ to do tardy 
homage to the principle on which their rivals had long acted. We 
congratulate the Society on their philosophy ; and it augurs hap- 
pily of their future course, that they can so far control the im- 
pulses of a false pride, as to condescend to take a leaf from the 
book of those whom (with a great contempt for truth) they repre- 
sented to be their followers. 

We must not, however, forget, that the ground on which the 
Diffusion Society first started their Almanac was, that the Sta- 
tioners’ Company had abused the monopoly which th enjoyed ; 
and that much better Almanacks would be produced if a compe- 
tition were instituted. The opinion is a very just one in the abstract, 
and to act on it is a proof of a very laudable spirit. But then he 
who enters thus late into the contest, animated with lofty views of 
improvement, and bidding defiance to the veteran champions who 
have so long walked the arena unchallenged, is bound to remember 
what a vast responsibility devolves upon him. He must shew 
himself in a conspicuous manner possessed of that spirit of enter- 
prise, and improvement, the want of which he denounces as a 
crime in the ancient possessors of the field: he is indispensably 
called upon to satisfy the world at least, that had he been in the 
enjoyment of the monopoly so long, he would have outstripped the 
best achievements of his predecessors. Let us try the Society by 
this test, and what shall we find to be the result? We answer 
that, at this very moment, under the spur of a most active compe- 
tition, they exhibit a degree of indolence and negligence, which, 
contrasted with the magnificence of their pretensions, deserve no 
merciful consideration. Take away the rivalry, and what could 
the public expect at the Society’s hands ? We proceed to details. 

The first and most important objection to the British Alma- 
nac for 1831, is the absence of any strikingly useful novelty, or 
even variety, in its plan or execution. In saying this we beg to 
observe, that we are not insensible to the existence of two new 
Tables in this Almanac; the one containing the ‘‘ Meteorological 
Averages for each month,” and the other furnishing a statement of 
the duration of Moonlight during the Night. The former table we 
consider of some value for scientific theorists; but for any prac- 
tical purpose, this capricious climate of ours literally mocks at all 
anticipations derived from experience. It is a fact not to be over- 
looked, that the British Almanac takes up meteorology just when 
the Englishman finds it advisable to throw such superfluities away. 
With regard to the second table, we must leave its merits to be 
illustrated by some one more learned than ourselves, since, whenever 
Hieroglyphics are in question, we always beg to be excused. We 
believe that the paragraphs headed ‘“ Astronomical Phenomena,” 
which appear at the top of each month’s calendar, have some claim 
to be considered as improvements. We are far from thinking them 

so; and our reason is, that whilst they are tediously minute in 
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describing the relations of the planets and stars to each other, 
(matters only interesting to professed astronomers, to whom, by the 
way, such information is quite unnecessary), they omit all mention 
of those grand evolutions to whose results the minds of men in 
general are wont to be directed. We allude to the eclipses of the 
Sun and Moon, which are to take place in the course of the ensuing 
year. Two of these occur in the month of February; and the other 
two in August. Turning to the astronomical phenomena of each of 
these months in the British Almanac, we find that there is not a 
single allusion to any of these events! On examining the Almanac 
more closely, we discovered that those eclipses are just noticed, and 
no more, in a few lines under the head of Preliminary Notes of the 
Year! This is leaving out the hero of the piece with a vengeance. 
Perhaps the editor concluded, that as these interesting events could 
not be seen within the sphere of Bow bells, the description of them 
would be a matter of complete superfluity. But such a reason as 
this, seems to have been out of the contemplation of the Stationer’s 
Astronomer. The eclipses are all to occur in the view of some one 
or more of our colonies. British subjects in some part of the world 
are therefore interested in the foreknowledge of these events; and if 
the society thought fora moment of the duties which the title of 
“ British Almanac” entailed upon them, they would not have left 
those duties to be performed in Almanacks of far more moderate 
pretensions. To shew the style of simple yet scientific illustration 
in which such matters are recommended to public interest by the 
Stationer’s Company, we shall extract an account of the solar eclipse 
on the 12th of February, from Francis Moore’s Almanack, a little 
work whose comical eccentricities rather set off than mar the pro- 
found judgment which distinguishes its calculations. 


‘ The first of these Eclipses is an annular one of the Sun, on Saturday, 
February 12th, in the afternoon; it begins at 2h. 35m. in latitude 14° 2’ 
N. longitude 125° 16’ W. and ends at 7h. 38m. in latitude 40° 5’ N. longi- 
tude 36° 21‘ W.: the former falling in the Pacific, and the latter in the 
Atlantic Ocean. 

‘ This eclipse is not only invisible to England, but to the whole of 
Europe, Asia, Africa ; nevertheless, to the continent of N. America, aud 
the adjacent waters, it will prove a visible and interesting eclipse. The 
central shade first touches the surface of our globe, at 3h. 51m., in latitude 
32° 17’ N. longitude 138° 54’ W., and passing over a small extent of the 
Pacific, it quickly reaches the coast of California, near Cape Colnett, and 
crossing the northern part of that peninsula and the Gulf of the same 
name, it enters Mezico near the parallel of 30° ; sweeping over this coun- 
try, its course is directed towards New Orleans, and on entering the ter- 
ritories of the United States, crosses the Mississipi a few miles north of 
that city. In its progress over Georgia, the sun attains his greatest eleva- 
tion (43° 6’ 48”) on the central track ; which falls near White Bluff River, 
in that state; latitude 31° 47’, longitude 88° 14’, Here the obscuration 
is the greatest, and the annulus of light surrounding the dark body of the 
moon will be about one-eighth of a digit in breadth ; at the same time the 
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apex of the moon’s umbra is 5000 miles distant in space from the spot ; 
and the same will be in the zenith of that part ofthe globe which lies about 
5° N. of the Gallipago Isles, whera a small indentetion takes place on 
the Sun’s upper limb, although the apex of the umbra will be 700 miles 
nearer this part than where the eclipse is greatest. The central shade 
now shades its course more northerly crosses the Savannah into S. Caro- 
lina, where the sun becomes centrally eclipsed when on the meridien of 
Jatituda 34° 54’, longitude 81°29’. It thence proceeds nearly in a straight 
line acress N. Carolina and James River, passes between the towns of 
Norfolk and Williamsourg, in Virginia, then over York River, Chesa- 
peake Bay, and the southern promontory of Maryland, where it enters 
the Atlantic, skirting the coasts of Jersey, New York, and Connectixt,c 
continuing its course over the Island of Nantucket, the town of Halifar, 
in Nova Scotia, the Island Cape Breton, and Newfoundland. It then 
again enters the Northern Ocean, where it leaves our globe at 6h. 22m. 
in latitude 57° 50 N. longitude 21° 11’ W. 

‘« As the annular eclipse will extend, at a mean, about 55 miles on each 
side of the central track, it may be inferred that the whole body of the 
Moon will appear on the disc of the Sun, as seen from the towns of 
Petersburg, Richmond, Williamsburg, Norfolk, Dover, Salem, besides 
some others in the United States that are situated within the said limits. 
This eclipse will also be very large at Dumfries, Washington, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, Burlington, Trenton, Amboy, New York, New London, 
Providence, Taunton, Boston, &c. It will also be visible to Hudson's 
Bay, Labrador, East and West Florida, the Gulf of Mexico, Cuba, and 
the West India Islands, &c.—p. 35, 36. 


Having done justice to such parts of the contents of the British 
Almanac as have any pretence to novelty, we in vain look through 
the miscellaneous matter for any thing that deserves to come under 
the same head, We, in fact, observe nothing in that department 
but selections from the British Almanac of former years, and by 
some unlucky chance, the choice seems to have rested upon the 
very articles that were the most exceptionable. Of course we 
except the essential parts of an Almanack, such as lists of public 
functionaries, offices, &c. Ke. But how it is that instead of 
tables of weights and measures, which the society have published 
over and over again ; instead of rules for calculating interest, and 
wages, which are here in such abundance, to the great detriment of 
that venerable work so dear to housekeepers and chapmen, the 
Ready Reckoner; how it is, that instead of these ancient and 
exploded incumbrances, the Society has given us nothing new or 
interesting, seems to us very unaccountable. Marvellous to us !s 
the fact, that in a periodical register, such as an almanack is, we 
should not see a single allusion or reference to the awful political 
year which is just closing upon our wondering eyes; we could hardly 
believe our senses when we pored over the pages of the British 
Almanac, and found there not even a trace impressed upon it by 
the course of that twelve months’ revolution, in which kings and 
princes were tumbled from their thrones, as so many insensible 
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objects of fortune’s sport. In vain for the editors of the British 
Almanac, did Charles the Tenth of France shake the sceptre of 
five hundred years from his hand, and become an exile ; in vain for 
them was a new dynasty set up in the person of Philip of Orleans ; 
in vain were Saxony and Belgium delivered from the yoke of 
obnoxious rulers; in vain did the people of Europe make that 
glorious advance in asserting their rights, which will ever distin- 
guish the past year in the annals of the world. What! can it be 
true that the dispensers of useful knowledge,—the association, par 
excellence, that is to enlighten the people, and teach them to enter- 
tain just notions of their own resources,—they to be silent on such 
an occasion !—they to fail of availing themselves of any opportunity 
of sliding in a useful fact, or an instructive moral for the service of 
their beloved clients,—is it possible that they are so indifferent ? 
Oh, marry we forgot—for they were writing beautiful books all 
this time about butterflies ; they were literally straining at gnats, 
but leaving the camels to be swallowed by othiers. 

But the memory of these editors was jogged often enough in the 
course of their labours. They had a column of historical events to 
supply in each month ; and as if their stolidity was destined abso- 
lutely to be without the shadow of an excuse, the space set apart 
for this register was far more ample than ever we have seen it in 
any almanack before. 

We have now written what we conceive to be the Epitaph of the 
British Almanac for 1831. Its want of novelty, its want of 
utility, its total failure as a register of the year for the general 
public, cannot but be the result of design; it being the object of 
the editors to reserve whatever is valuable and appropriate to an 
Almanack, for the work which is called the ‘‘ Companion,”’ and 
thus to make the public pay five or six shillings for what they, in 
justice, ought to sell for half-a-crown. The public ought to know 
that this work has only the nominal sanction of the deservedly 
venerated men whose names are pompously set forth in the title 
page. Such a work could never have met with the approbation of 
these great ornaments of our times *. 

As very nearly a complete contrast to its rival, we have now to 
speak of the Englishman’s Almanack. We should suppose that there 
can scarcely be a second opinion as to its superiority over the 
British. When we state that the superintendence of this, as indeed 
of all the Stationers’ Company’s Almanacks, is still avowedly in 
the hands of that distinguished professor, Dr. Gregory, it is unne- 
cessary to add, that the scientific department of those annuals is in 
a condition to endure any description of test which may be applied 





* We did not think it worth while to notice particular errors in the 
British Almanac, which nevertheless exhibit the absence of due care. 
We might, as a singular blunder, observe the name of the Earl of Roch- 
ford amongst the peers,—that title being extinct. 
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to it. The astronomical information, instead of being tedious! 

and uselessly minute, is limited to those leading positions of the 
heavenly bodies with one another, in which the greatest number of 
the public are likely to take an interest. In short, the calendar of 
this almanack exhibits its usual perfection of accuracy, and in the 
historical memoranda, the reader will not be disappointed when he 
looks for reminiscences of the leading events of the past year. The 
farming and horticultural directions in the alternate page in the 
calendar department, are entirely new, and embrace a great deal of 
physiological information, interesting and useful. The newest 
feature, however, in this almanack, is the character of the notices 
which occupy about half of each of these latter pages. They con- 
sist chiefly of a register of some of those changes in the animal 
or vegetable world which the progress of the seasons brings about. 
Thus the periods when the different species of fish used for food, or 
otherwise for the convenience of man, is caught, are marked. The 
harvests in different parts of the world are likewise described, and 
many of the curious phenomena of nature are brought before the 
attention of the reader in such a manner as to furnish him almost 
daily with renewed materials for exercising his intelligence, and 
raising his thoughts in wonder and praise to the Author of all these 
miracles. After the usual lists of the royal family, government, 
and the two houses of parliament, (those connected with the 
house of peers, embracing the names of peers’ sons; and also a 
complete obituary of the noblemen who died in the last year), we 
find a very ample table of the chief powers of Europe. The whole 
of the Continental States are set down with the names, dates of 
birth, and accession of their kings or princes, together with the 
amount of population and average revenue of each. Then we have 
a similar list for the rest of the world. The next peculiarity of im- 
portance in the Englishman is the List of Consuls. Then follow 
other valuable articles, which do not appear to have ever been 
deemed necessary to an almanack by the Diffusion Society—such as 
a complete account of the post-office regulations, as regards ship- 
letters ; the King’s packets to all parts of the world, with the time 
of sailing, the destination, route, and mean absence, for 1831 ; 
an exposition of church patronage, with the names of English 
curates; the items of revenue and expenditure of the London Cor- 
poration ; rates of marine insurance; modern foreign currency (an 
essential branch of information for travellers) ; a complete catalogue 
of licenses, and the cost of each, for carrying on different trades, Xc.; 
the number of slaves in our colonies; the principal changes in 
the laws effected in 1830; and a chronology of the events of the 
most remarkable year that has occurred almost in our time. Such 
are the contents of the Englishman’s Almanack for 1831 ; and when 
we have stated that not one of the articles here enumerated is to be 
found in the British Almanack, we have said enough to satisfy the 
discerning, as to the claims of the two works to public approbation. 
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The Tradesman’s Almanack appears for the second time this 
year ; and though its contents are of an entirely different character 
from those of the Englishman, they seem to us excellently well 
suited to the class of the goepmanity for which this Almanack has 
been expressly compiled. The calendar and usual lists are prepared 
with great accuracy. The biographies of persons who have risen 
from humble to exalted station, by their genius, are exceedingly 
valuable. We perceive, likewise, in the calendar pages, a consider- 
able space devoted to the Diseases of Workmen. This is an entirely 
novel feature in Almanacks, nor can its value be well exagge- 
rated, particularly when we consider that there is no medical work 
in our language expressly dedicated to the diseases which are inci- 
dent to mechanics engaged in certain occupations. Another ex- 
ceedingly useful article, is a familiar statement of the laws by which 
tradesmen are most usually affected; such as the law relating to 
administrators, assignees, bankrupts, bills of exchange, executors, 
insolvents, &c. &c. The next important novelty to which we have 
to direct attention, is an article on the existing state of manufactures, 
and the manufacturing classes, which contains a vast deal of im- 
portant information. Some very curious and entirely new tables of 
calculation are given; and a list of the patents sealed during the 
year, is added. Upon the whole, we consider this one of the most 
valuable new year’s gifts which a tradesman, or indeed any member 
of the industrious classes, can receive; for it will be to him a source 
of sound instruction and advice, on some of the most necessary 
occasions of his life. 

It remains for us to notice the two other Almanacks, whose titles 
are placed at the head of this paper. We have already spoken of 
Francis Moore’s production ; and, treating the comical part of it in 
the same spirit as the author seems to have written it, we took care 
to do full justice to the singular ability and skill which its scientific 
contents display. We cannot imagine that any person could be now 
so silly, as to suppose that the illustrious Francis is really serious, 
when he is pleased to assume the costume of the astrologer. Francis’s 
object is to get up a happy circle round a Christmas fire, according 
to the ancient and excellent practice of merry England, and to make 
those laugh at that frolicsome season, who, Heaven knows, ought 
to be tired of being wise during the rest of the year. The public 
seem to enter into the playful physician’s entertainment with very 
suitable dispositions; for undoubtedly to look at the booksellers’ 
shops at the close of November, one would imagine that they were 
all making a fortune of the ‘‘ Vox Stellarum” alone! 

The Moore Improved, which is an Almanack upon a very neat 
and convenient scale, is remarkable for having been the model 
which induced the Diffusion Society to issue what they call the 
Farmer's edition of their Almanac. | Now this Farmer’s edition hap- 
pens to differ from the British Almanac as to only very trifling mat- 
ters indeed. The farmer’s edition is in all respects identical with 
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the other, except that the latter contains a list of fairs, (given an- 
nually in Rider’s Almanack of the Stationers’ Company) and, by a 
singular blunder, directions for the Gardener, instead of directions 
for the Farmer. The farmer, however, will not be such a simpleton 
as to give a preference to this almanack, when he knows that in 
Moore Improved he may reckon oun finding plenty of the choicest 
and most useful information regarding every branch of his occupa- 
tion. In this little work, ample instructions are given for the busi- 
ness of each'month. The directions for the ensuing year are, we 
perceive, entirely new, and they embrace some of the newest dis- 
coveries in rural economy and agriculture which science and ex 
riment have brought to light. The same improvement marks the 
instructions for the gardener, and the whole is interspersed with 
pleasing and novel illustrations. But the most agreeable introduc- 
tion which characterizes the Moore Improved of 1831, is that of di- 
rections for the management of Bees. If we do not greatly mistake, 
the result of the diffusion of such information as this, will be to ex- 
tend a taste for the cultivation of those delightful insects, since the 
management of them appears, from this work, to be attended with 
so little trouble and expence. In the remaining pages of this alma- 
nack, there will be found abundance of facts, in which all persons 
connected with the landed interest are deeply concerned. 

There is one principle which seems to direct the Stationers’ Com- 
pany in the compilation of their almanacks, to which we would 
draw attention. They profess to assume, (at least so far as their 
more elaborate almanacks are concerned) that the annual numbers 
of each have become objects of preservation, and that, therefore, it 
is incumbent on them to present an entirely new set of contents, 
every year. This principle, it will be perceived, is far from being 
a source of immediate economy to the Company, whilst it is obvi- 
ously one of certain and extensive benefit to the public. The 
British Almanac appears to be compiled by persons who seem to 
be in doubt whether they should adopt the same principle, or let 
it alone, for we find in every successive number of their almanac, 
the most undoubted marks of this vacilating policy. 

After all, we do not hesitate to say, that no man should choose 
his almanack upon the representation of critics, or upon the con- 
fidence he entertains in great names. Let him examine his 
almanack before he buys it, and choose that which is best. 





Art. XI.—The Progress of Society. By the late Robert Hamilton, 
L.L.D., F.R.S., Professor of Mathematics in the Marischal College 
and University of Aberdeen: Author of “ An Enquiry concerning the 
National Debt.” 8vo. pp. 411. London: Murray. 1830. 


Tus is one of the clearest and most masterly treatises upon the 
inexhaustible subject of Political Economy, which have for some time 
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fallen under our observation. The style in which it is written, is, 
perhaps, as perspicuous as language can be. The author’s ideas are 
admirably arranged. They appear to flow from a source of varied 
and abundant knowledge; and they are conveyed in a dispassion- 
ate tone, without any tendency to the establishment of a particular 
system. We do not know that a student in this science could 
select a work that would enable him to understand the elements of 
political economy better than the volume before us. It is perfectly 
free from jargon and from strained and narrow views of the interests 
of society. Common sense,—reasoning calmly upon obvious or well 
ascertained data, and imbrued with a due proportion of the spirit 
of religion and benevolence,—shines conspicuously in every page. 

From an introduction prefixed to the work, we learn that the 
author died in July, 1829, at the advanced age of 87. He was the 
erand son of Dr. William Hamilton, the well known Divinity Pro- 
fessor, and Principal of the University of Edinburgh. His father 
was Gavin Hamilton, an eminent bookseller and publisher in the 
same metropolis. His education was of the best description. It 
gave him a disposition for a literary life, which, at first, was in some 
degree thwarted, by family circumstances compelling him to give his 
attention to business. This he gave up as soon as he became his 
own master; and in the course of his career he filled successive] 
the respective offices of Rector of the Academy at Perth, Professor 
of Natural Philosophy, and finally of Mathematics, in the Maris- 
chal College and University of Aberdeen. He published several 
works on arithmetic, mathematics, and politics, from time to time. 
The editor speaks highly of his treatise on the ‘‘ National Debt and 
Sinking Fund.” It appears that the Doctor has left behind him 
in manuscript, Essays ‘‘ On the American War;” “‘ On Govern- 
nment ;” oa the ‘‘ Corn Bounty,” and other subjects, but not in a 
state fit for being given to the world. He kept up an extensive 
correspondence with Lord Lauderdale, Mr. P. Grenfell, M. Say, 
Baron Fahrenberg, and others, which shows that he had long made 
political economy the object of his attention, His early initiation 
in mercantile business, must have facilitated his pursuit of this 
science very considerably. : 

Dr. Hamilton was frequently commissioned to represent his col- 
lege in the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland. A firm 
believer in Divine revelation, his rule of life breathed throughout 
a most Christian and philanthropic spirit, and presented the most 
uncompromising rectitude of conduct, and the most open handed 
charity. His talents were of the highest order, and or 
improved. He was employed until a few days before his deat 
in the revision and correction of the work which we are about to 
introduce to the reader. 

After laying down a few general principles, he defines the true 
objects of every political institution to be the amelioration of the 
condition of madhiad , and the increase of human happiness. Most 
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of the writers on political economy have chiefly attended to the 
means of increasing wealth, without paying sufficient regard to 
what it is that makes the possession of wealth valuable. The true 
happiness of man consists not solely in opulence, but in the per- 
fection of his moral and intellectual nature, and the improvement 
of his active powers! ‘ Nevertheless, it would be mere stoicism to 
put aside wealth as unnecessary to mankind. On the contrary, 
when properly applied, it is one of the principal ingredients which 
sweeten the cup of life. 

Taking this enlarged view of social welfare, the author justly 
considers, that in endeavouring to increase the general felicity of 
our species, our first care should be the improvement of our moral 
nature, under the guidance of the inspired writings, which super- 
sede all the rules of philosophy, invented by the schools. In the 
next place, we should cultivate the powers of the mind, and 
provide for the health and vigour of our bodies, attending in the 
order of their value to the provision of such articles as contribute in 
any way to ourcomfort and enjoyment. To the common objection, 
that the discussion of such topics as these, involving every thing 
that it can be necessary and interesting to men to be conversant 
with, is a useless waste of time, or only the employment of vision- 
ary minds,—the author gives a calm and complete answer. 


‘ Inquiries of the kind now suggested are sometimes regarded as vision- 
ary, and treated with ridicule. They are considered as the effusions of 
an enthusiastic imagination, and altogether inapplicable to the state in 
which mankind ever have been, and ever will be placed. It cannot be 
denied that some men, actuated by the purest benevolent motives, but not 
under the regulation of a sound judgment, have advanced extravagant 
doctrines, and proposed impracticable schemes. These, however, have 
done little harm, unless so far as they gave room for cavilling, to those 
who are disposed to sneer at every attempt for ameliorating the condition 
of mankind. It is evident that the state of society has undergone, and is 
still undergoing alterations; that it has sometimes improved, sometimes 
degenerated ; and there seems no good reason to doubt that it is sus- 
ceptible of higher improvement than it has hitherto attained. The belief 
of the perfectibility of human nature, and the attainment of a golden age, 
in which vice and misery have no place, will only be entertained by an 
enthusiast: but an inquiry into the means of improving our nature and 
enlarging our happiness, is consistent with sober reason, and is the most 
important subject, merely human, that can engage the mind of man. No 
moral writer was ever censured for laying down as perfect a system of 
duty as he could, although it was not expected that this would be prac- 
tised, even by the best, to its full extent.’-—pp. 12, 13. 


Dr. Hamilton, in his second chapter, takes a rapid survey of the 
progress of society, without confusing his readers with the various 
conjectures which have been made concerning its origin, and early 
stages. He next discusses ve means of attaining wealth, all of 
which resolve themselves intotindustry. This he lays it down to be 
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the first duty of a statesman to encourage in every possible way ; 
he shews how the division of labour renders it more efficacious and 

roductive, and how it is assisted by the more tractable animals, 
and by the elements of water, wind and steam. The use of metals, 
also, contributes extensively to the wealth of the nation which 
possesses them. The accumulation of wealth is ‘called capital. 
Capital does not consist of money only ; it is composed of many 
other ingredients, such as the improvements in agriculture, trans- 
mitted from one generation to another, highways, hedges, navi- 
gable canals, buildings of every description, shipping, &c, Money 
is the great tool or engine. by. which commerce is facilitated ; 
considered in that light, it is an important part of the public 
wealth. 

Political economists have puzzled themselves a good deal with the 
meaning of the words “ value” and “ price.” Dr, Hamilton’s chap- 
ters upon this topic are particularly clear and satisfactory. His 
remarks om the distribution of the produce of Great Britain are 
curious. He attempts to ascertain the proper times in which wealth 
is diffused through the different classes which compose the commu- 
nity. Itis obvious that such calculations as those into which he 
enters, must be liable to error, and are at best but approximations 
towards the truth. He estimates the whole amount of the annual 
income of the country at two hundred and seventy millions, which 
sum, he says, ‘ comprehends the value of every article produced, or 
in any way obtained, within the year, for the maintenance and acco- 
modation of mankind, and also the annual value of things not 
produced within the year, but which remain useful for a length of 
time, as houses and the like.’ It does not however include the 
services of professional men, and of those who contribute to amuse- 
ment. The author proceeds to shew how this income is expended. 


We cannot go into all the details ; some of the items are too striking 
to be omitted. 


‘ As the labouring part of the community seldom accumulate much 
wealth, their annual earnings are nearly equal to their annual outgoings. 
This we have stated at nine pounds a year each. Ifa family consist of 
five persons, a man, his wife, two children who can do some labour, and a 
young child, their aggregate expence amounts to forty-five pounds. If the 
man gain eighteen-pence a-day, for three hundred working days, his wages 
amount to twenty-two pounds ten shillings in the year, and if the wife and 
two children gain as much among them, the requisite sum is made up. 
They can procure food, clothing, lodging, furniture, and other articles to 
the extent which that sum will purchase. This may be an average case. 
If the man possess a small capital, or if he can practise some art that is 
paid above the common rate, he may live so much better, or save some- 
thing. If he have a large family of young children, he will be liable to 
save little or nothing, and his fare will naturally be worse. 

‘ To persons in these circumstances food is the principal article of ex- 
pence. According to Sir Frederick Eden, it amounts to three-fourths of 
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the whole. The income of a labourer is burthened with a part of the taxes 
which supply the national revenue. He pays little in direct taxation, but 
he pays indirectly, in the price of beer, leather, candles, soap, tobacco, 
and other articles. If these commodities were not taxed, he would be 
better fed, clothed, and lodged, for the same nominal expenditure. Among 
families in better circumstances the proportion required for food is smaller, 
In those of middle rank it may be about one-half; and in those of higher 
rank much less. Such families require the personal service of one or more 
of the inferior classes. ‘Those in affluent circumstances generally employ 
a large number of menial attendants. When we estimate the average ex- 
pence of each person in Britain at eighteen pounds, we include the food, 
dress, houses, furniture, establishment, travelling and miscellaneous ex- 
pences of the rich, but not the wages and maintenance of their domestics. 
These form a part of what the average of eighteen pounds is composed of, 
and would be twice reckoned if each domestic were charged separately as 
an individual, and at the same time collectively as a part of the establish- 
ment to which he belonged. The annual income of two hundred and 
seventy millions comprehends the produce of the land which is appropri- 
ated to the use of man, or of horses kept for pleasure, or which supplies 
materials for manufacture, but not that part of the produce required for 
seed, or for maintaining horses or other cattle employed in agriculture, 
which is immediately reabsorbed. It includes also the produce of our 
mines, woods, and fisheries, and all that is added to the value of the raw 
materials by our various trades and manufactures ; also the profits of our 
foreign commerce, and whatever is drawn by persons residing in Britain 
from their properties in our colonies. 

‘ A large share of this mass of wealth is intercepted by public burtlhens 
of various kinds. The taxes paid to government, and constituting the 
revenue of Britain, amounted, on an average of three years preceding the 
5th of January, 1823, nearly to fifty-five millions, including the expence of 
collection, but deducting what was repaid in drawbacks and bounties. 
During the late war it sometimes amounted to upwards of seventy millions. 

‘ Of this revenue about twenty-eight millions and a half are paid to the 
public creditors in dividends and annuities, and about one million and a 
half for interest on Exchequer bills. About five millions are applied for 
the reduction of the national debt; and the remainder, amounting to 
twenty millions, is expended on the army and navy, and the payment of 
— functionaries of every rank, from the sovereign to the meanest 
clerk. 

‘ The other public burthens are tithes, poor-rates, and county and other 
local assessments. 

‘ The tithes, exclusive of those belonging to lay impropriators, which 
=~ be accounted a species of land-rent, may amount to about four 
millions. 

‘The poor-rates, when highest, exceeded seven millions and a half. 
They are now (1823) under seven millions. : 

‘ The county and other local assessments, as far as can be ascertained, 
may amount to one million and a half.’—pp. 103—107. 


The whole of this chapter, as well as those on rent and tithes, 
well deserves attention. Having shewn how the produce of Great 
Britain is distributed and expended, the author next treats of the 
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distribution of wealth. This is a ticklish topic in these times; but 
Dr. Hamilton, while he discusses it with freedom, guards his obser- 
vations by the boundaries of prudence and justice. He maintains 
that a certain measure of inequality, in the distribution of wealth, 
is not only unavoidable, but conducive to human welfare. He shews 
that what is called an equalization of property, while it would injure 
those in whose hands wealth is accumulated, would produce no 
permanent or real relief to those who would apparently desire it. 


‘In a small and simple community, there is little inequality of circum- 
stances. In a large and flourishing state the inequality iscommonly very 
great. If the income of a labourer in Britain be accounted one, there are 
some whose incomes exceed one thousand ; and in most other countries of 
Europe the inequality is equally striking. Oriental countries present ex- 
amples of still greater inequality. In the flourishing times of the Roman 
commonwealth and empire, the fortunes of the rich were enormous. 

‘ Let us suppose a small portion taken from the income of a rich man 
who has a thousand, and added to that of alabourer. An addition of 
one-tenth would sensibly increase the enjoyments of the labourer, and the 
want of it would hardly be felt by the rich man. The loss, if he knew it, 
might give hit uneasiness, but is merely imaginary. His house, his fur- 
niture, his table and equipage, would undergo no sensible alteration, An 
increase of happiness is, therefore, obtained by this transfer of property. 
Such, at least, is its immediate consequence. If this be repeated a second, 
a third, and a considerable number of times, the successive additions do 
not in the same degree increase the enjoyments of the poor man, and the 
loss come to be sensibly felt by the rich man. 

‘There is a limit beyond which equalization of property ceases to be 
desirable. A state of complete equality is unsuitable to human nature, 
and would detract from those energies, the exertion of which, under due 
regulation, promotes the improvement of our intellectual and active 
powers, and extends the sphere of our higher enjoyments. 

‘Industry is excited by the hope of improving our circumstanees. This 
hope is founded on the supposition of inequality, and supported by the 
expectations of a suitable reward, and secure possession of what is ob- 
tained. Hence exertions are produced, which add to the mass of general 
wealth, and by their invigorating influence operate in a still more essential 
manner to the increase of human happiness. 

‘ Without some inequality of situation, the powers of the human mind 
could not be brought to a high pitch of improvement. The acquisition of 
knowledge and cultivation of genius require a share of leisure incempa- 
tible with absolute equality. It is requisite that some men be exempt 
from manual labour, in order that they may apply to those studies and 
pursuits which not only raise their own minds to superior excellence, but 
lead to improvements of general use to society. A certain measure of 
competence affords facilities in these pursuits. Knowledge is collected 
from books, or acquired by general conversation and travelling, or investt- 
gated by expensive experiments: all of which are beyond the reach of 
the poor man. 

Some regard is also due to the enjoyments afforded by the elegant arts, 
and other sources of innocent gratification, which affluence confers, and 
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the more refined state of social intercourse which prevails in the higher 
ranks of society, and extends its influence in some measure to the infe- 
rior ones. ' 

_ € There is also reason to believe that the variety of duties resulting from 
the distinction of stations contributes to the improvement of our moral 
nature. The man who, under the influence of virtuous principles, dis- 
charges properly the duties he owes to his superiors, equals, and inferiors, 
appears to hold a higher place in the scale of moral excellence than he who 
has only one class of duties to discharge. The obligations arising from a 
greater variety of connections may be considered as a school of moral dis- 
cipline, under which virtue is exercised, and advanced to a higher degree 
of perfection. 

* It is, therefore, desirable, first to ascertain the degree of inequality of 
circumstances most conducive to human happiness ; and then, if the actual 
inequality exceed that measure, to inquire into the practical and admissible 
means of approaching to it, without doing violence to property, or intro- 
ducing other disorders into society. 

‘ In regard to the former, it is obviously impracticable to fix the measure 
with precision. Some general principles, however, may be proposed, which 
ascertain it within certain limits. 

‘ The wisdom of the prayer of Agur must be admitted even by those 
who do not acknowledge the authority of the book in which it is contained. 
The eligibility of the middle station of life is become almost proverbial, and 
is the conclusion which a candid enquiry can hardly fail to lead to; and 
that, either upon the religious and moral views on which Agur founds his 
preference, or in regard to mere physical enjoyments. That it is preferable 
to a state of poverty, none will be found to question: that it is preferable 
to a state of great affluence, is a doctrine that will not be relished by the 
ambitious and worldly-minded. But the philosopher, who considers the 
temptations to indolence and dissipation which affluence affords, and which 
are so seldom effectually resisted, and that want of relish for social and in- 
nocent enjoyments which is the frequent effect of an unrestrained course of 
enjoyment, can hardly fail to concur in Agur’s supplication. 

* This leads us to desire that as large a proportion of mankind as pos- 
sible be placed in the middle station of life, neither very rich, nor very 
poor. Under tais class several descriptions of men are comprehended ; 
those who enjoy a moderate competency from landed or other property ; 
the greater part of those engaged in commerce, or who gain a livelihood 
by following the liberal professions; many who are employed in manufac- 
tures, but who are occupied in superintending others rather than in manual 
labour. These persons are not idle, but their employments are not servile 
or incessant, and they have leisure and opportunities for intellectual im- 
provement. Though something is deducted by the existence of this class 
from the quantity of manual labour performed, the loss is fully repaid by 
their exertion in superior occupations, from which all ranks detive advan- 
tage. 

‘ But all cannot and ought not to be in the middle station. Such equa- 
lity, were it practicable, which it is not, in civilized society, would be sub- 
versive of social order and happiness. 

‘ Let us inquire into the measure of wealth which would fall to the share 
of each person if it were fully equalized. This is not so great as most per- 
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sons, upon a transient view, would be apt to suppose. The rich are so few 
in number compared with the whole community, that the distribution of 
their wealth would not raise the general circumstances above a moderate 
competency. 

‘In a former chapter we stated the average expence of the labouring 
classes and their families at nine pounds each person, and that of the ag- 
gregate of all ranks at eighteen pounds. If this be nearly correct, a system 
of complete equality would only raise the labourer’s income to the last- 
mentioned sum. If only one half of the wealth at present possessed by the 
higher ranks were transferred to the labourer, it would raise his income to 
thirteen pounds ten shillings, and this seems the utmost extent to which 
the levelling system could be extended, without introducing consequences 
utterly subversive of the welfare of society. Whether a transfer to this ex- 
tent would leave sufficient distinction of circumstances to answer every 
useful purpose, is a point not easily determined. —pp. 177—183. 


The author, however, does not say that some alteration in the 
present state of society in this country, whereby the condition of 
the labourer might be improved, would not be an advantage. On 
the contrary, he would approve of such a change, provided it could 
be effected gradually and imperceptibly, without the violence of a 
revolution. With this view he offers some humane suggestions, 
which we strongly recommend to the notice of our more affluent 
readers. 


‘ A benevolent man, whose duty or situation leads him to visit the cot- 


tages of the poor, and inspect the manner in which they live, will observe, 
with regret, that the family is often very inadequately provided with 
lodging, furniture, and clothing ; that sometimes they have not a sufficiency 
of wholesome food and fuel; and that not unfrequently the labourer is 
obliged to work too hard, or too long, in order to obtain a supply of mere 
necessaries to his family. 

‘These hardships, however, do not press equally at all times, or upon 
every description of labour, and very much depends on the sobriety and 
good management of the heads of the family. 

‘When these qualities prevail in times of ordinary plenty, and when 

labour is in ordinary demand, the visitor will frequently find a comfortable 
cottage, sufficient to accommodate the family without exposing them to 
the risk of disease, or want of cleanliness, from being overcrowded ; pro~ 
vided with the most useful articles of plain furniture, and, perhaps, a few 
ornamental ones; their clothes decent, and sufficient for every-day wear, 
though plain, with a better suit for Sunday. The husband, when he returns 
from his labour, then receives a cheerful reception from his wife and family, 
and after partaking of a frugal, but unstinted meal, relaxes himself in inno- 
cent conversation till the family retire to rest.’ This picture is not Utopian ; 
we have often witnessed it, and it isa state of comfort which may be 
brought within the reach of all the labouring classes, unless they deprive 
themselves of it by intemperance, or some other kind of misconduct. 
_* The bulk of mankind must be employed for the greater part of their 
ume in manual labour, but they ought not to be forced to such severe 
exertion as exhausts their strength prematurely ; nor should their labour be 
80 long continued as to leave no time for relaxation and intellectual im- 
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provement. In general ten hours’ labour in the day, from six to six, with 
two hours of interval, is as much as they should undertake. Those 
engaged in the labours of agriculture usually work longer in time of harvest, 
as manufacturers do upon urgent occasions, and this may be compensated 
by extendiug the hours of relaxation when circumstances admit of it. 
When labour is:unusually hard, the time of its continuance should be pro- 
portionally shortened. 

‘That sacred institution which withdraws one day in seven from the 
ordinary employments of life, and assigns it to religious and moral improve- 
ment, and the innocent pleasures of social conversation, can never be too 
much admired and respected. When viewed merely as a human instity- 
tion, it deserves a preference to any which the heathen world can lay claim 
to; and we ought carefully to guard against any practice that may infringe 
on the reverence with which it is regarded, and thereby open the way for 
its gradual neglect. 

‘ As the labouring classes must always be the most numerous, to pro- 
mote their welfare is to promote human happiness at large. An apprehen- 
sion is entertained by those who are not inclined to favour the labouring 
classes, that too liberal a reward of labour would lead to idleness and 
intemperance. The most effectual remedy against these evils is to give 
them such an education, and induce such moral habits, as may promote a 
relish for the moderate comforts of life. The education of the inferior 
ranks is an object of so much importance as to require a separate discus- 
sion, and will be considered in a subsequent chapter. 

‘ As an ordinary share of industry should not miss a suitable reward, so 
extraordinary diligence or abilities should procure a larger share of enjoy- 
ment, or prove the means of raising a man to a higher station in life. 

‘ The different ranks of society should not be separated, as they are in 
some countries, by strongly marked and insurmountable barriers. They 
should be blended by shaaes, almost imperceptible, and a transition to a 
higher station should be easily accessible to merit. 

* Some other circumstances connected with the welfare of the lower ranks 
deserve consideration. 

‘The numerous class engaged in manufactures, or manual occu- 
pation, are either journeymen employed by masters who furnish materials, 
and sometimes tools, and pay them wages for their work, or free labourers 
who find employment for themselves. Ina simple state of society almost 
all are free labourers. In a more advanced state, journeymen are the most 
numerous. Those manufactures which require an expensive apparatus, 
and much division of labour, cannot be carried on otherwise; but as we 
consider the situation of the free labourer to be more eligible than that of 
the journeyman, we wish the number of the former enlarged in such em- 
ployments as admit of it. 

‘A person chiefly employed in manufacture or manual trade, may allot 
some portion of his time to agriculture. This generally extends no farther 
than the cultivation of a garden, or perhaps some work in harvest. It 
cen be most conveniently undertaken by free labourers, though journeymen 

are not altogether excluded from it. We think it desirable in situations 
that admit of it. It is conducive to health, and the variety of employ- 
ment contributes in some measure to mental improvement. In some places 
a small piece of ground may be rented, and a cow or two kept, which the 
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wife may manage, besides discharging her other duties. We have gene- 
rally observed that families, where this system was followed, lived more 
comfortably than their neighbours. 

‘The proper size of farms has been an object of much discussion, and 
the prevailing opinion at present seems to be in favour of large farms. 
The arguments in support of this opinion are, that agriculture is conducted 
in a superior manner by persons possessed of considerable property, and 
the land brought to a higher state of fertility; and that the requisite 
operations can be. carried on at less expence by means of the superior in- 
struments which the opulent farmer employs, and the economical arrange- 
ments which an extensive and improved farm admits of. Another cireum- 
stance tends, we believe, to corroborate this opinion. A traveller is gratified 
with the ornate appearance of the fields, the neatness of the farm buildings, 
and the rich farmer’s comfortable house, almost rivalling the mansion of 
the country gentleman, and is induced to think favourably of the system 
which presents to him such agreeable objects. 

‘A distribution of all the country into farms of this kind, would be 
attended with serious evils, The number of such farmers must be compa- 
ratively small. The more numerous class of the possessors of moderate 
farms, occupying a middle station in life, would disappear. 

‘ We incline to the opinion that a gradation in the size of farms is most 
conducive to the general good. Some branches of manufacture cannot be 
carried on, in the improved state to which they are now brought, without 
complicated machinery and extensive premises : but this is not the case in 
farming operations, where the division of labour is more limited, and the 
requisite implements comprehended in a narrower compass. Ploughs, 
harrows, and other agricultural tools of the best construction can be em- 
ployed on farms of a moderate extent, and even the threshing-mill, the 
most complicated machine which the farmer has occasion for, is now con- 
structed on a variety of scales, suited to farms of all sizes. 

‘Perhaps some such arrangements as the following would be most 
eligible. 

* Every gentleman should himself occupy a farm of moderate extent. 
From his superior means of information he is likely to adopt the most 
approved modes of agriculture, and bring them into general use in places 
where they were not known before. The allotment of part of his time 
to this employment is rational and laudable, and will tend, in some 
measure, to form a bond of connection between him and the farmer. 
pp. 184—190. 

This is the true spirit which ought to preside over the discussions 
of the political economist. Benevolence and philosophy here walk 
hand in hand, and disdain those cold calculations which, attending 
only to the means of accumulating wealth, altogether overlook the 
individuals for whose use and for the promotion of whose happi- 
ness that wealth is intended. 

This subject gives rise to a very elaborate and luminous chapter 
upon the law of inheritance. The system established in France, 
since the revolution, whereby the property of the father is divided 
in certain proportions amongst his children, appears to have met 
Dr. Hamilton’s cordial approbation. He wou d not, however, 
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recommend the introduction of such a system into England and 
Scotland, as it must necessarily be attended, in the first instance, 
with the dissolution of society. At the same time, he thinks the 
law of inheritance open to considerable improvement. We agree 
with him in thinking that no wealthy father ought to be allowed to 
cut off any of his children with a shilling. This is a subject that 
undoubtedly deserves the best consideration on the part of the 
legislature. 

The author, after devoting a short chapter to the education of 
the lower classes, next proceeds to the difficult subjects of the 
‘ effect of numbers in a state,’ of ‘ commerce,’ and ‘ population,’ of 
‘paper currency,’ and ‘the corn trade.’ It has been our object 
rather to shew how very different this book is in its sentiments and 
style from the great majority of works upon political economy, than 
to explain the author’s doctrine upon every topic which he touches. 
We think that this object has been sufficiently accomplished, and 
that nothing remains for us, except to recommend, as we most 
cordially do, the volume itself, to those who are, as well as to 
those who are not, acquainted with the valuable science of which 
it treats ; a science which has already made such progress amongst 
us, that it is now justly looked upon as an essential branch of 
liberal education. 





NOTICES. 


Art. XII.— Statement of Facts connected with the present State of Sla- 
very in the British Sugar and Coffee Colonies, and in the United 
States of America; together with a View of the present Situation of 
the Lower Classes of the United Kingdom, contained in a Letter ad- 
dressed to Sir Robert Peel, Bart. By John Gladstone, Esq. of Liver- 
pool. London: Baldwin. 1830. 


We are far from approving of the expedients which have been resorted to 
in this country to get up what may bear the appearance of a general outcry 
against the continuance of slavery in our colonies. We think that the op- 
ponents of slavery are not well advised in furnishing such an argument 
against themselves, as they most undoubtedly do, when they absolutely 
oy every power they have to importune the people for petitions on their 
side. 

Any legislative enactment which may take place on this importaut ques- 
tion will be the result only of long and frequent reconsideration ; and it is 
obvious, that the more intemperance and clamour we raise in connection 
with the question, the farther we postpone the day of its cool and tranquil 
settlement. It argues very favourably for the party who are not prepared 
to concur in the measure of abolition, that their interference in the discus- 
sion is uniformly marked by a temperament most befitting the high duties 
of state deliberation ; and this feature, which so distinguishes the advocacy 
of the party alluded to, is particularly observable in the pamphlet before us, 
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which the respectability of the author, no less than the intrinsic weight of 
his arguments, ought to entitle to a patient attention. 

Mr. Gladstone, in endeavouring to satisfy the public that the reasons for 
subverting the present system of West Indian yen are not so strong 
in every respect as the reasons for continuing it, begins first by inviting us 
to view the condition of the negroes, and to consider their character in 
their native state. He says, that in that state they are overwhelmed with 
a constitutional indolence ; that they abstain from all employment, and 
endure the privations consequent upon their idleness; and that, in short, 
they are very miserable and very degraded at home. He proceeds then to 
show that they are comparatively happier in their employment as slaves ; 
that they enjoy comforts which they never would know if left to themselves ; 
and that they are very fortunate to be so placed as that they shall be 
obliged to work. Now, admitting all this to be true, does it prove that 
that which is expedient is also lawful and just to be done? Certainly not; 
and we should be just as much warranted in shooting a batch of these 
Africans, who are plunged in poverty, as in kidnapping them in their 
miserable abodes, and, by an eggregious violation of natural justice, turning 
them into personal property like so many beasts of burden. Mr. Gladstone 
next considers the plans of emancipation that have been hitherto proposed, 
and concludes that they are objectionable on various grounds. We accept 
all the anticipations as gospel which he chooses to lay before us, of the 
consequences of emancipation. What then? Suppose the supply of 
labour is not adequate to the planter’s wants—suppose that the soil goes 
to waste— what then? Why, perish—we say—perish the sugar cane ; 
perish every foot of earth that is now trodden on by the slave; but let 
natural justice and natural right flourish. 

It is really nothing short of a waste of time and words to talk of the 
sanction which former governments and acts of parliament have given to 
the system of slavery. Such proceedings doubtless furnish the most rea- 
sonable foundation in the world for the West [India proprietors to seek 
compensation for any losses they may sustain; but surely it will not be 
said that a system, wicked in itself, should be perpetuated because it has 
once begun. No; there is in truth not the shadow of an argument in 
favour of the continuance of slavery. ‘The proprietors are weak and 
impolitic who assert the contrary; their case is, that they have been 
betrayed into a false position by solemn acts of the legislature; that in 
that position they have been sustained by promises of protection and safety ; 
and that, having been warranted by the law in believing that their fellow- 
creatures were lawful materials of traffic, they have an undoubted claim on 
that government which deceived them, on account of the losses to which 
they were put during the influence of the delusion. 





Art. XII1.—Historice Survey of German Poetry, interspersed with various 
Translations. By W. Taylor, of Norwich. 3 vols. 8vo. London: 
Treuttel and Wurtz. 1830. 


We have taken too extensive a share in propagating a good part of the 
contents of this work throughout the empire, to allow of our examining 
it in the usual way of criticism. We are, however, for the same reason, 
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rather more than ordinarily competent to bear testimony to the talents and 
judgment of Mr. Taylor. The work before us, is a collection of those 
papers, from Mr. Taylor's pen, on German poetry, which have appeared in 
different periodicals, and principally in the Monthly Review. The contents 
of these papers are, however, extensively modified, so as to assume the 
form of a digested and orderly narrative: the necessary connection has 
been established between those articles which were before unconnected ; 
and by lopping what was superfluous, and adding what was required, Mr. 
Taylor has contrived to array the whole of his periodical contributions into 
one consecutive memoir. It is needless to say, that avery abundant 
quantity of the noble poetry of Germany, has been thus naturalized in 
English literature. 





MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Connected with Literature, Science, and the Fine Arts. 


It is now nearly twelve months since we took an opportunity, in this 
Review, of exposing the gross ignorance of the profession which he pre- 
sumed to exercise, of Mr. St. John Long, and we thought that we said 
enough to satisfy all reasonable persons that one so destitute of even the 
knowledge that would warn him against tampering with critical cases, 
must, sooner or later, commit some fatal blunder. Since that period the 
country has been most painfully awakened to the realization of these fears, 
by the death of two ladies, each in a sound state of health when they 
were placed in Long’s hands. The facts are still the theme of public dis- 
cussion, and have been the subject of solemn investigation. There has 
not been for years a general act of the aristocracy which has tended more 
to degrade them in the eyes of the people, than the protection and en- 
couragement which they have afforded to this monster of ignorance and 
presumption. We only feel, that in having given a timely warning to the 
public, and we were the first Journal to do so, we have performed our 
bounden duty to them. 

We are too anxious to retain the good opinion of the Editor of the 
Literary Gazette, to allow him to labour under a misapprehension with 
respect to us. Our contemporary observes, that being induced by what 
we stated in our last number, of the novel called Be/more, to make in- 
quiries about it, he came to the conclusion that there was in this case ‘no 
deception whatever.” Now we were never more confident in our lives 
of any thing than this—that the editor of the Literary Gazette will forth- 
with retract this opinion, and heartily agree with us, that there was “de- 
ception,” and a great deal of deception too, in this matter of Belmore. 
First of all, we do not mean to deny that the words “ new edition” were 
inserted in the title page of the reprint—but also we maintain that not a 
word or a hint was ever furnished, in any other shape or place, to inform 
the public that Belmore had been in print before. We refer our cotem- 
porary particularly to the March and April numbers of the New Monthly 
Magazine, for 1827, (both of us being wrong in fixing the date in 
1829,) the publisher’s own Gazette, in which this novel was announced 
with the usual sound of trumpets, but unaccompanied by any statement 
whatever, which could lead the world to suspect that Belmore was not an 
entirely new production. But as if the editor of the Literary Gazette had 
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been instinetively impelled to supply us with a complete justification 
against his own implied inculpation, he has actually, in a su 

number of his journal, put forth the words and figures following. Speak- 
ing of one of the Colburn catchpennies, “ Scenes of Life,” &c., our 
cotemporary, with his usual independence, asks “ what reader but would 
suppose he was to enjoy the perusal of a new work, instead of a collection 
of tales and sketches which have already gone the round of magazines, 
newspapers, &c. Such a title is a complete ruse. It is true the preface 
alludes to ‘ some of the pieces being already published ;’ but this know- 
ledge comes too late when the volumes are purchased.” To thee, there- 
fore, O Philip ! in thy sober intervals, we appeal. 

In the year 1605, Sir Alexander Hay, one of the Lords of Session, left 
the sum of two pounds, five shillings, and eight pence, per annum, fen duties, 
to the Burgh of Aberdeen, in trust for maintaining the old bridge of Don, 
which was founded by Robert Bruce. From the accumulated savings 
of this annuity, and from that source alone, a magnificent new bridge 
has just been completed over the Don. It is 500 feet long—has 5 arches, 
each arch being 75 feet span and 25 feet rise, and is constructed entirely 
of granite. 

It is a fact, though a very odd one, that Ferdinand is establishing a Me- 
chanics’ Institution in Spain, for the instruction of the working classes, 
and that Professor Casaseca is actually in this country, collecting materials 
for his lectures in the Institution. 

The number of books published in France during the year 1829, was 
7,823 ; and that of engravings and lithographic prints was 840. 

Professor Buckland, as appears by his evidence before the Parlia- 
mentary Committee on the Coal Trade, differs very materially from Mr. 
Taylor, as to the probable duration of the Durham and Northumberland 
coal fields. The latter gentleman is of opinion that this duration, ai; the 
present rate of consumption, will extend to 1727 years, whereas the 
learned professor thinks that it will not exceed 400 years, having come 
to the conclusion that it is doubtful whether coal will be found under the 
Magnesian Limestone, to any material extent, and that a sufficient allow- 
ance is not made by Mr. T. for denudations of the strata, and for barren 
portions of the district ; and further, that the assumed thickness of avail- 
able mine is too great. 

We may add that the Natural History Society of Newcastle on Tyne 
proposes to undertake and complete, if adequately supported, a Geolo- 
gical Map of the three Northern counties, Northumberland, Durham, 
and Cumberland, upon such a scale as that the out-crop of each principal 
bed of Coal, Sandstone, or Limestone, shall be minutely laid down, 
together with the range and direction of the principal dykes and veins 
which intersect them, and this to be accompanied with various sections 
through the strata to the greatest depth ascertained by the several mines 
now in course of working. 

A pair of Hessian boots has been presented to his Majesty, of the 
design and manufacture of Mr. MacKay, of Aberdeen. They are each 
nineteen inches high, having bindings and tassels of pure gold, with gilt 
chains and spurs. On the sole there is a painting of Neptune in all his 
pomp, embellished fore and aft by the rose, crown, and thistle ; the anchor 


is stitched upon the counter; and in the pair there are upwards of 20,000 
Stitches, 
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A grey phalarope was recently shot at the mouth of Chichester har- 
bour. ‘This beautiful and rare bird measured, when its wings were 
extended, full fifteen inches, but its weight was no more than one ounce 
and a quarter. The plumage was in change from its summer to its winter 
character. Some grey slate-coloured feathers were just appearing on its 
back, indicating the alteration from perfectly dark to a white, or néarly a 
white, plumage. Mr. Yarrell says, that in this process we may discover 
one of Nature’s bountiful provisions for these delicate objects, since all 
the shades of white and grey are bad radiators, and both these colours 
prevailing in this bird, enables it to retain all its own animal heat for 
its defence during the cold weather. It then receives a dark coloured 
plumage, which radiates freely, for its cooler enjoyment in summer ; and 
such changes of plumage are more or less observable in all birds that 


inhabit high Nortbern latitudes. 


A pamphlet has been recently published by a Mr Bennett, containing 
the description of a new metallic alloy for the pivot holes of watches, 
which is of considerable importance to those who feel an interest in the 
accurate performance of those chronometrical machines. 

A Mr. Baxter, a solicitor, of Doncaster, has lately issued a pious mani- 
festo against the races. The spirit of his pamphlet may be judged of 
from the following passage :—“ That the town (Doncaster) is demoralised, 
and that there is more roguery ana deceit, and less straightforward deal- 
ing, in this, than in other towns of the like size, no one at all competent 
to judge will venture to deny.” The work is called ‘Christian 
Bacchanalians.’ 

The last two months were marked by two instances of posthumous 
munificence in the cause of charity, of which we have but few parallels. 
A Scotch gentleman, Mr. Donaldson, of Broughton Hall, and who had 
been long connected with the Edinburgh Advertiser, left the splendid sum 
of 220,000/. for the foundation of an hospital, near Edinburgh, for the 
reception of orphan and destitute children——Mr. Millward, an apo- 
thecary, of Artillery place, City road, London, left 84,0001. 3 per cents. 
to be divided amongst a great number of the London charities. 

The splendid work of Van Der Hooght, entitled the “ Book of the 
Prophet Isaiah,” has been translated into English by the Rev. Mr. Jones, 
Precentor of Christ's, Oxford. The system of the Masoretic points has 
been followed throughout the book ; and no trouble has been spared in 
examinations and reference, to make the English version as useful as 
possible. 

The Adventure and Beagle, two vessels employed for the last five years 
in surveying the coasts from the river Plate on the East, round Cape 
Horn, to Chiloe on the West, recently arrived at Plymouth. The Bea- 
gle has brought to England four natives of Terra Del Fuego, two men, 
a boy, and a girl, who were taken by the Captain (Fitzroy,) as hostages 
for the restoration of a boat which had been made away with by their 
countrymen. The Captain finding them satisfied with their new associates, 
has resolved to give them the benefits of an English education, in the 
hope, that when restored to their country, they may be able to diffuse 
amongst their people the blessings of civilization. Large collections both 


in the animal and vegetable kingdom have been brought here by these 
vessels. 
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A Newspaper in “ manuscript,” was established on the Ist February, 
1830, in Freemantle-town, on the Swan river; the editor is a Mr. John 
Gardiner, formerly of London. : 

His Majesty has signified his intention of contributing annually to the 
Literary Fund, the sum of 100 guineas. 

At a meeting recently held in the metropolis, with the view of forming 
a charitable institution for the purpose of suppressing juvenile vagrancy, 
it was stated, as a fact, which had been carefully ascertained, that no less 
than 15,000 boys rose every morning in this metropolis, without any 
honest means of getting their breakfast. 

A final trial of the instrument, ingeniously invented by Mr. Kennish, 
late carpenter of the Hussar, for concentrating the fire of a broadside, was 
made on the 8th of November, on board the Galatea, 42, Capt. Charles 
Napier, C.B. Nothing can tend in a greater degree to establish a convic- 
tion of its efficacy than the fact, that on this occasion, on the simultaneous 
fire of one broadside, out of twenty-one shot, sixteen went through a 
target six feet square, at a distance from the ship of 500 yards. We 
understand a most favourable report has been made of the several trials. — 
Hants Telegraph. 

The same journal mentions the arrival at Portsmouth on the 11th ult. 
of his Majesty's ship Rifleman, Commander Triscott, from Malta, bringing 
intelligence that the Windsor Castle had shortly before sailed from the 
above island to Tunis and Tripoli, to settle some differences between the 
British Consul (who had struck the flag) and the Dey, arising from the 
fact of the Dey having retracted a decision he had previously given between 
the British and French Consuls relative to Major Laing’s papers, of which 
there was no doubt that the French Consul had improperly obtained pos- 
session. The poor Dey had been compelled to withdraw his decision, by 
the threats of Admiral Rosamel, backed by a French squadron. It is, 
however, unquestionable that these papers are lost to his friends and to 
this country: they have for a long time been safe in Paris. 

A Mr. Peter Buchan, of Peterhead, has announced for publication, a 
work which promises to be a wonderful performance indeed.—The title is 
as follows :—“ Who is a Gentleman? Explained in a conversation between 
the shades of King James the Fifth of Scotland, and Sir David Lindsey, 
Lion King at Arms ;” and it is “ dedicated to the memories of his late 
Majesty King George the Fourth, and his Royal Highness the Duke of 
York.” 

A circular signed “ Richmond,” has been sent round to the various 
Colleges of Oxford, from the managers of the surplus of the “ Eldon 
Testimonial Fund,” stating, that the law scholarship to be founded from 
that source, will be filled up in May or June, 1831. The candidates to be 
persons who have previously.gained distinguished honours at Oxford. 

A Mr. Aspinall of Liverpool, and another European gentleman, lately 
lost their lives in travelling over land from Bombay to Europe. ‘The 
caravan to which they were attached, was assailed by the Arabs of the 
desert, and the two gentlemen in question were killed in the conflict. 

At the first meeting of the Cambridge Philosophical Society, for the 
present term, a paper was read on the Woorali poison used by the 
Macoushi Indians of Demerara. It was from the pen of the Rev. W. 
Okes, of Caius College ; who exhibited at the same time a quiver of 
arrows and a blow-pipe nine feet long, used in shooting them. 
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On the 14th inst. the death of Henry Bell took place at Helensburgh. 
He was the practical introducer of steam navigation into Europe. 

The subject of the Norrisian prize essay, (Cambridge University,) for 
the ensuing year is “ The proof of the Divine Origin of the Gospe] derived 
from the nature of the Rewards and Punishments it holds out.” 

The Cambridge Seatonian Prizes for the present year were adjudged to 
the Rev. R. Parkinson, M. A. of St. Jobn’s, and Winthtop Mackworth 
Praed, Esq. M.A. Fellow of Trinity College. Subject of the Poem— 
“ The Ascent of Elijah.” 

Captain George Harris, R. N., C. B., and Member for Grimsby in the 
present Parliament, has recently been manufacturing rope and cables of 
the Phormium Tenax, or New Zealand flax, and instead of tar, substi- 
tutes a solution of gums, or some such substance, by which it is con- 
tended that the rope is rendered stronger, more pliant, and less liable to 
part in short bends, turns, or clinches, and being stronger, smaller ropes 
than those now in use will answer for ships’ rigging. 

In tuE Press.—Memoirs of Wellington, (Lardner’s Cabinet Library.) — 
The Rev. G. Oliver, Vicar of Clee, and J. P. Sarel, Esq. are about to publish, 
by subscription, an English Version of the Charters, &c. of Great Grimsby. 
—County Genealogies,—The Exiles of Palestine.—Nature of the Proof of 
the Christian Religion.—A History of the Reformation in Switzerland, trans- 
lated.—A Journey from Sarepta, to several Calmuc Hordes of the Astracan 
Government.—Analytical View of all Religions.—Memorials of the Stuart 
Dynasty.—Selections from the Works of Abp. Leighton.—Selections from 
the Works of Bishop Hopkins, Dr. John Owen, and John Howe, A.M.— 
Discourses on Prophecy.—Life of Bruce.—Sketches of Venetian History. 
—Voyages and Adventures of the Companions of Columbus,—Lives of the 
Players. —Of British Architects.—Universal History.—Lives of Mission- 
aries.—Popular Chemistry.—The Life of Cxsar.—The Life of Sir Isaac 
Newton.—History of England.—History of the Reformation.—Natural 
Magic.—The Lives of English Worthies.—The Lives of Scottish Worthies. 
— The Treatise of Joachim Fortius Ringelbergius de Ratione Studii, frans- 
lated.—Beauties of the Mind, a Poetical Sketch.—An Examination of the 
English System of Balancing Books.—Affection’s Gift. — Waldensian 
Researches, during a Second Visit to the Waldenses of the Valley of 
Piedmont.—Patroni Ecclesiarum ; or a List of the Patrons, of the Digni- 
ties, and Livings of the United Church of England and Ireland.—The 
Annals of my Village, being a Calendar of Nature for every Month in the 
Year.—The Life of Thomas Fanshawe Middleton, D.D. Lord Bishop of 
Calcutta.—Knox’s History of the Reformation of Religion in Scotland, 
with Introduction and Notes.—Gospel Truth Accurately Stated and Illus- 
trated: an enlarged Edition.—Hall’s Contemplations.—A Help to Pro- 
fessing Christians, in Judging of their Spiritual State and Growth in 
Grace. By the Rev. J. Barr, Glasgow.—Tise Poor Man’s Evening Por- 
tion, a Seventh Edition, with the Author’s last Corrections. —A new Edition 
of the Four Leading Doctrines of the New Jerusalem Church, by the 
London Society for Printing and Publishing the Writings of the Hon. 
Emanuel Swedenborg. 
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AnovsoMBAL, temple of, account of, 519 

Accounts, merchant’s introduction to, 469 

Acts of Parliament, confused terms of, 180 

Adulterations, deadly, and slow poisoning, 
470 

Africa, survey of the coast of, 314—state 
of British colonies in, 81, 82 

Agriculturists, prospects of, 551 

Aim, Russian soldier’s manner of taking, 
105 

Alarming state of the nation considered, 
546 

Alexander, (Capt. J, E.) his travels to the 
East, 103 

Almanacks, the, for 1830—British, 522— 
Moore’s, 593—597—Englishman’s, 595 
Tradesman’s’ 597—Moore, improved, ib. 

America, public works in, 256 

Amulet, the, for 1831, 572 

Anatomy, lectures on the study of, 477 
and Physiology, 477 

—— carnivoreus, characteristics of, 

Animal kingdom, fecundity of, 19 

Annuals, (The) for 1831, 560 

Annual, the Bengal, 524 

Apparitions, cases of imaginary, 292, 293 

Architecture, dictionary of, by Britton, 470 

— Regions, voyages of discovery to, 

Aristotle, philosophy of, 215 

Army, Russian, account of the yearly en- 
campment of, 104—pay of, 106—the 
Swedish, 113 

Arundel, (Earl of) first collector of produc- 
tions of the Fine Arts, 197 

Ashburnham, (Earl of) his vindication of 


his ancestor, John Ashburnham, 387.— 
John, account of, 388 

Assaye, battle of, 355 

Auld Robin Gray, the ballad of, history 
of, 417 

Australia, account of a plan for exploring 
the interior of, 129—neglect of the go- 
vernment towards, 130—pro land 
expedition in, 132—rivers and coasts of, 
135—probable fertility of the interior, 
136 

Autobiography, degradation of, 378—the, 
of a chaldron of coals, 444 


B. 


Ba tor, election by, 432 

Bankes, (Mr. W.) his translation of Fi- 
nati’s life, 510 

Barnabas, account of, 369 

Bayley, (Mr. H.) verses by, 415 

Bears, the Nova Scotian, 326 

Beer, the new act relating to, explained, 180 

—— Trade, remarks on, 472 

Beetles, dances of the whirling, 26 

Belmore, a novel, 610 

Bengal Annual, 524 

Bentham, (Jeremy) account of, and his 
writings, 219—character of his style, 
222 

Berkeley, (Sir John) his account of a ne- 
gociation respecting the safety of Charles 
1., 394 

Bernard, (John) his recollections of the 
stage, 266 
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Berri, (Duchess de) her visit to Caris- 
brooke Castle, 89 

Bethlehem, account of a Christmas at, 517 

Bill, copy of a curious election one, 156 

Blood, showers of, from insects, 25 

Boiler, description of a new patent steam, 
263—error in account of corrected, 471 

Bombay, society of, described, 238—cli- 
mate of, 239 

Book-keeping, a system of, 469 

Booth, ( Mr.) his account of the Manchester 
and Liverpool rail-way, 258 

Braham, (Mr.) anecdote of, 384 

Braithwaite and Ericson, a description of 
their patent steam-boiler, 263—letter 
from, 471 

Brandling (Mr.) his account of the coal 
trade, 451 

Brewers, penalty on, for having or mixing 
drugs, &c. with beer, 154 

Brighton, geological remarks on, 46 

Britton (J.) his dictionary of architecture, 
470 

Broadsides, improvement in, 613 

Buchanan, (Dr.) his description of the 
worship of Juggernaut, 533 

Bunyan (John) life and works of, 50—per- 
secutions of, 51—exertions of his wife 
in his favour, 52 

Barke, anecdote of, 277 

Butterfly, production of, 21 

Byron, life of, by Galt, 240—anecdote of, 
248—his Cain, with notes, 468 


C. 


Caffreland, tales in, 83 

Cain (Lord Byron’s) with notes, 468 

Camseen described, 231 

Careme, the French cook, anecdote of, 
177 

Carnivorous animals, 
478 

Cascades, Indian, described, 489 

Caterpillar, natural history of, 21 

Catholics, Roman, observations on English 
283 

Catholic religion, influence of, on the Fine 
Arts, 500 

Cats, account of the feline group, 340 

Causes and Completion of the Revolution 
of France, 86 

Cavalry, Russian, 104 

Charles I., Commentaries on the Life and 
Reign of, 193—proofs of his love of 
the arts, 197—portrait of him, 202— 
effect of the news of the death of, on 
his Queen, 204—influence of Cardinal 
Richelieu on him, 206—anecdotes of, 


characteristics of, 
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211—account of his servant, John Ash- 
burnham, 388—attempted escape of from 
Carisbrook Castle, 398 
II., instructions of, to the Council 
of Plantations, 80 
X. (of France), description of his 

arrival in England, in August, 1830, 87 
—view of his reign, 91—report of the 
ministers to, 93 

- V., copy of his patent of nobility 
to Titian, 502 

Chat Moses, description of, 261 

Chinchilla, account of the, 339 

Chlorine, effect of, in consumption, 55— 
experiments with, 56-7 

Chronological chart of inveutions, &c. 
469 

Chrysalis, account of the, 22 

Church property, interference with, 426 

Civilization, methods of diffusing amongst 
the aborigines of British colonies, 82 

Clare, in Nova Scotia, description of the 
society of, 329 

Clarendon, imputed misrepresentation of, 
concerning Ashburnham, 388 

Clarke, (Dr. Adam) his view of the suc- 
cession of sacred literature, 368 

Clemens, (Alexandrinus) account of his 
works, 371 

Clement, account of, 370 

Climate, change of, how effected, 41—the, 
of Nova Scotia, 327—of Bombay, 239 

Coal Trade, of London, account efthe, 443 
—history of the raising, sie and 
sale of, 449 

Cold, effects of, 21 

Colonies, British, proposals for the im- 
provement of, 79—Charles 2d’s instruc- 
tions for the government of, 80—cause 
of the postponement of improvements 
in, 129—plan for improving government 
of, 130 

Colonization, plan of, to Australia, 138 

Comet, address to, 581 

Commentaries on the Life and Reign of 

Committees, election, forming of, 589 
Charles I., 193 

Conjugal affection, instance of, 203 

Consumption, Mr. Murtay on, 54—cases 
of the cure of 57 

Conversations of James Northcote, by 
Hazlitt, 

Copernican doctrine, proceedings at Rome 
respecting, 163 

Courtallum, cascade of, 489 

Croker, (Charles) Poems of and Life, 
147 


Curran, (Miss) melancholy story of, 566 
Cyprian, account of, 374 
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Dances, of the whirling beetles, 26—of 
the ephemera, 27 

Davy, (Mr.) the composer, account of, 
270 

Deadly adulteration, &c., 470 

Death of Ugolino, a tragedy, 114 

Debt, national, proposal respecting, 554 

Democracy, progress of the spirit of, 193 

Demo: ology and Witchcraft, Sir Walter 
Scott, on, 286 

De Vere, (Sir A.) a poem by, 563 

Diebitch, (General) account of a visit to, 
111—notice of his life, 112 

Discoveries and Inventions, a chronological 
chart of, 469 

D'Israeli, (J.) his Commentaries on the 
Life and Reign of Charles I., 193—ad- 
dicted to Toryism, 212 

Divorce, facility of obtaining amongst the 
Mahometans, 514 

Don Bridge, 611 

Dragoons, Russian, 104 

Dreams, philosophy of, 361—instances of 
remarkable ones, 363 

Dress, &c., exhortations of an ancient 


father respecting, 371 
Dubois, (Abbe) his account of the Hindoo 
worship, 533 


Eartuguakrs, remarks on, 47 

East India Company, revenue of, from 
Indian idolatry, 529 

Eclipses in 1831, 593 

Education, medical, remarks on, 484 

Eggs, insects produced from, 19—experi- 
ments on, 2] 

Election by ballot, 432 

the law of, controverted, 585 

Elective franchise, state of, in England, 
431 

Elwood, (Mrs.) Narrative of a journey 
over-land to India, 226 

Emigration to Australia, 138 

Engines, (see Locomotive ) 

England and France, probable union of 
once, 45 

Envy, effects of, 277 

Epicurus, philosophy of, 215 

Ephemeree, dances of, 27 

~“— on the Creation of the Universe, 

“7 on Interesting and Useful Subjects, 
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Ethical Philosophy, view of the progress 
of, 213 


Eusebdius, account of, 76 


Fatuers, the Apostolical, account of, 370 

Facts connected with slavery, 68 

Fearn, (J.) his Laws of Cerebral Vision, 
125—his melancholy appeal to the pub- 
lic, 127 

Featherstonhaugh, (G. W.) his tragedy of 
the Death of Ugolino, 114 

Fecundity, law of, in the vegetable king- 
dom, 61 

Feline group, characteristics of, 340 

Finati, (Giovanni) life and adventures of, 
510—parentage of, 511 

Fine Arts, anecdotes of, 197 

-, remarks on, 500—504 

Findens ( Messrs.) their I}lustrations of the 
Waverley Novels, 310 

Fire, walking through, 494 

Fishery, the whale. description of, 309 

Fishes, fecundity of, 20 

Forests, effects of the burning of, 331 

Forget-me-not, an annual, 420—the Juve- 
nile, 423 

France in 1829-20, by Lady Morgan, 16] 

, Revolution of, 86—(see Charles 
X.) 
, Public works of, 256 

Friend of Australia, X&c., 129 

Friendship’s Offering, an annual, 407 

Frost, pregress of, in the Polar Seas, 303 


G. 


Gaut, (J.) Life of Byron by, 240 

Ganges, account of the Delta of, 44 

Gardens and Menagerie of the Zoological 
Society delineated, 333 

Garland of Grief, a tribute to his late Ma- 
jesty, 140 

Geology, principles of, by Mr. Lyell, 38 
—progress of, 39 

Geological nap of three northern counties, 
611 

German Poatry, historic survey of, 609 

Gladstone, (J.) his facts counected with 
slavery, (308 

Gleig, (Rav. G. R.) his supplement to 
Monro’s Life, 348 

Gnat, transformation of, described, 24 

Gold mines, Russian, 472 
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Goldsmith, anecdote of, 277 

Grant, (H.) his Notes to Lord Byron’s 
Cain, 468 

Greece, influence of the schools of, 215 

Greig, (Adm.) character of, 110 

Gwilliam, (John) his Garland of Grief, 
140 


H. 


Hapse, the first rites of, described, 237 

Hafod, description of the estate of, 154 

Hale, (Sir Matthew) anecdote of, 53 

Hall, (Mrs.) tale by, 573 

Hamilton, (Dr.) life of, 599—his work on 
the progress of Society, 598 

Happiness, ancient definition of, 215 

Hazlitt, (Wm.) his Conversations of James 
Northcote, 275 

Hemans, (Mrs.) Verses by, 404-7 

Henrietta, Queen of Charles I., proofs of 
her conjugal affection, 203 

Herschell, (Sir Wm.) anecdote of, 272 

Hindoo worship, description of, 530 

Hindostan, manners and customs of, 356 

Historical painting, remarks on, 1] 

Hobbes, account of, 218—names of chief 
opposers of, 219 

Hollings, (Mrs.) her poetical Address to 
the Foundling, 423 

Hottentots, administration of justice among, 
81 

Houseless, society for the relief of the, 458 

Humane Policy, 8. Bannister on, 79 

Hunting, moose, account of, 324 

Huskisson, ( Mr.) dreadful death of, 265 

Hutton, (Dr.) his theory of the earth, 39 


Ice, preservation of a mass of, on Mount 
Etna, 153 

Icebergs, description of the formation of 
304 

Ignatius, account of, 370 

Incledon, anecdote of 27 1—another, 385 

Income, national, observations on, 601 

India, journey overland to, 226 

Indians, North American, 342 

Indies, East, Welsh’s Reminiscences of, 
489 

Inn, curious description of a Nova Scotian, 
328—-another, 332 

Insects, how produced, 18—fecundity of, 
19—transformation of, 22 

Insect transformations, Mr. Rennie on, 16 

Ireland, union of, wfth Great Britain a le- 
gitimate subject of discussion, 426 —_«% 


Iris, the, an annual, 579 
Italy, rise of the Fine Arts in, 594 


James, (Mr) the first suggester of the 
Liverpool rail-road, 254 

Jeftcott, (J. W.) his charge as Chief Jus- 
tice of Sierra Leone, 188 

Jerusalem, visit to, 521 

Johnson, (E.) his Essays, 146 

Journal of the Heart, 73 

Journey overland to India, 226 

Juggernaut, temple and ceremonies of, 
described, 533—535—538 

Justin Martyr, account of, 370 


K. 


Kevurr, (H.) his Panorama of Switzer- 
land, 311 


L. 


LaBOURING CLASSFS, Suggestions respect- 
605 
Lactantius, account of his prophecies, 
375 
Language, Mr. Fearn’s proposed analysis 
of, 128 
Lanktree, (J.) his synopsis of Roman an- 
tiquities, 146 
Law of Population, a treatise on, by M. T. 
Sadler, 60 
, the jargon of the, 154 
Lawrence, (Sir T.) anecdote of, 274 
Legislature, meeting of a colonial, 321 
Lemur, the slow paced, account of, 343 
Letters from Nova Scotia, by Capt. Moor- 
som, 319 
, Munro’s, 348 
, Old, remarks on, 74 
Leslie, (Professor) his description of the 
whale fishery, 307 
Liberals, political party of, 436 
Licenses for selling beer, 185 
Lindsay, (Lady Anne) authoress of Auld 
Robin Gray, 417 
Life of Byron, by Galt, 240—character of 
the work, 252 
George Romney, 1 
Titian, by Northcote, 495 
and adventures of Giovanni Finati, 
510 
Limerick, description of, 381 
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Literature, Russian, state of, 

__—-——, Sacred, view of the succession 
of, 368 

Liverpool and Manchester rail-way, ac- 
count of, 254—(see Rail-way )—error 
in the account of, corrected, 471 

Locomotive Engines, trial of, on the Liver- 
pool and Manchester rail-way, 262 

Long, (Mr. St. John) 610 

Lyell, (Mr.) his Principles of Geology, 38 
—object of the work, 41 


M. 


Maccaront, receipt for making, 229 

Machinery, opposition to, 473 

Macintosh, (Sir J.) his general view of the 
progress of ethical philosophy, 213 

Macnish, ( Robt.) his philosophy of sleep, 
359 

Mabratta war, letters relating to, 351 

Malcolm, (John) verses by, 414 

Malta, appearance of, in spring, 229 

Malthus, (Mr.) his principle of population 
stated, 60—diatribes against it, 66—ob- 
jects of, 73 

Mamelukes, massacre of, in Egypt, 512 

Man, theory of the condition of, on this 
earth, 70 

Manchester, railway from, to Liverpool, 
254 

Manfred, explanation of a passage in, 
251 

Maple-trees, description of a grove of, 
330 

Mar‘en, account of the pine, 345 

Masulipatam, temperature of, 488 

Materialism, remarks on, 480 

Mecca, description of that city, 514 

Medal, description of a French one, 473 

Medical Education, remarks on, 484 

Messina, harbours of, described, 228 

Meters, coal, account of those of London, 
452--emoluments of, 453 

Methodists, observations on, 385 

Middle Ages, dictionary of the architec- 
ture of, 470—activity of the human mind 
during, 217 

— Reminiscences of the East Indies, 

6 

Militia, the Swedish, 113 

Millenium, discourses un the, 145 

Ministry, the new one, 558 

Missionaries, Nova Scotian, 326 

Mitford, (Miss) a tale by, 408 

Moorsom, (Capt.) his letters from Nova 
Scotia, 319 

Moose-hunting in Nova Scotia, 324 
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Morgan, (Lady) her France in 1820-30, 
161—specimen of her philosophical lan- 
guage, 164—of her pride and folly, 171 
—her description of a dinner, 177 

Munro, (Sir T.) correspondence of, 348 

Murder, the, of a Russian minister at 
Tehran, 407 

Murray, (John) his treatise on pulmonary 
consumption, 54—his experiments with 
chlorine, £6 

Musical Memoirs, by Parke, 377 

Muston, (C. R.) his recognition of 


Christian friendship, 311 


N. 


Narrative, by John Ashburnham, of his 
attendance on Charles 1., 387 

National Library, the, 240 

Nerves, demoustration of those of the hu- 
man body, 455 

, Mr. Swan’s work on the, 313 

Nervous disorders, consequences of, 292 

Netherlands, the, 548 

Niagara, falls of, description of the, 42 

Night, description of, 528 

Nightly shelter committee, 458 

Niyht-mare, horrors of described, 364 

Nile, Life on the, described, 232 

Northcote, (James) Conversations of, by 
Hazlitt, 275—his opinion of critics, 277 
—of great sculptors, 278—his dislike of 
Homer, and tirades against the Catho- 
lics, 260—opinions of, on various sub- 
jects, 233—his life of Titian, 495 

Norton, (Mis.) her undying one, 29 

Nova Scotia, letters from, 319—govern- 
ment of, 320—meeting of the legislature 
of, 321—Indians in, 322 


O. 


Oomee, account of, 492 
Organised bodies described, 483 
Origen, account of, 373 


P. 


Paintine, observations on, 279 

Painters, hints to young ones, 498—cau- 
tions to, 506 

Pamphilus, his services to the church, 374 
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Pamphlets, remarks on, in the time of 
Charles I., 209 

Papanassum, cascade of, 489 

Parke, (W.T.) Musical Memoirs, by, 377 

Parties and factions in England, 424—state 
of, 427 

Peel, (Sir Robert) character of, 440 

Persecution, religious, instance of, 51 

Petitions, election, 587 

Petrifactions in India, 493 

Philosophy, ethical, general view of the 
progress of, 213—modern discoveries in, 
225—of sleep, 359 

Physiology, lectures on, 477 

Pictures, sale of George Romney’s, 6 

Picture-dealers, practices of, 507 

Pilgrims, Mahometan, description of a 
body of, 235 

-—_-——,, ceremonies of Mahometan, 515— 
Christian, at Bethlehem, 518 

’s Progress, with a life of Bunyan, 





50 

Plants, observations on, 71 

Players, character of modern, 266—anec- 
dotes af, 267—284 

Poets, the, of Russia, 112 

Poisoning, slow, 470 

Polar Regions, discovery in, 302 

Poligars, account of an engagement of 
British troops with, 491 

Poor, plan for the emigration of, 138 

— Laws, hints respecting, 546—evils 
of, 556 

Population, a treatise on the law of, 60— 
theories of, 60—68 

Pordenone, an artist, account of, 501 

Poynder, (J.) his speech respecting Jug- 
gernaut, 529 

Press, remarks on the, 207—state of the, 
in the time of Charles I., 208 

Principles of Geology, by Mr. Lyell, 38 

Progress of society, by Dr. Hamilton, 598 

Public works, Parliamentary policy to- 
wards, 256 







Q. 


QuackERryY, observations on, 59 

Quain, (J.) his lectures on the study of 
anatomy and physiology, 477 

Quin, anecdotes of, 268-9 


R. 


Ratt, description of that employed on the 
road between Liverpool and Manchester, 
26] 


Indcz. 





Rail-way, the Stockton and Darlington, 
253—the ee and Manchester, 
rise of, 254—Mr. Booth’s survey and 
description of, 258—public opening of, 
264 

Rans des Vaches, account of the song of, 
75 

Rationale of the laws of cerebral vision, 
125 

Recruit, how treated in Russia, 107 

Regiment, (42d ) library of, 473 

Religion, alliance of, with the state, 194 

Rennie, (Mr. J.) his work on insect trans- 
formations, 16 

Report of the French ministers to Charles 
X., 93 

Reports of committees of Parliament on the 
coal trade, 443—of the nightly shelter 
to the houseless Society, 458 

Retrospections of the Stage, by Bernard, 
266 

Revolution of France in 1830, 86—history 
of, 91—effect of ou the general state of 
Europe, 99 

Reynolds, (Sir J.) aneedote of, 277 

————., (G.) his system of book-keep- 
ing, 469 

Richelieu, (Cardinal de) his influence on 
Charles 1. of England, 206 

Rivers, account of some of those in Aus- 
tralia, 135 

Robins, (George) his literary powers ex- 
emplified, 154 

Rome, effect of Greek schools on the chief 
men of, 215 

Romney, (George) Life and Works of, 1 
—birth, 3—his conduct to his wife, 10 

Russel, (Lord J.) his letter to Lord Hol- 
land, 546 

, (Rev. M.) his discourses on the 
Millenium, 145 

Russia, account of the military discipline 

prevailing in, !103—sailors of, 110-— 

poets of, 112—gold mines of, 472— 

cholera morbus in, 473 





Sapier, (M.T.) on the law of popula- 
tion, 60—-slanders of, 62—his physiolo- 


logical absurdities, 64—his diatribes 
against Mr. Malthus, 66—his theory of 
population stated, 68 

Sacred Literature, concise view of the suc- 
cession of, 368 

Sailors, Russian, account of, afloat, 110 

Sandars, (Mr.) his perseverance in the 
case of the Manchester rail-way, 255 





Index. 


Scindia, fall of, 353 

Schools, the Greek, their effect on the 
leading men of Rome, 215 

Scott, (Sir W.) his work on Demonology 
and Witchcraft, 286—anecdotes of, 300 

Self Indulgence, literary fraud concerning, 
461 

Separation, a novel, 46)—a reprint of a 
former one, 461 

Sexes, intercourse between the, 224 

Sheridan, anecdote of, 379 

Sierra Leone, charge of the justice of, 188 

Sillery, (C. D.) his Essay on the Creation 
of the Universe, 142 

Slave trade, the first writer who condernned 
it, 217 

Slavery, statement of facts connected with, 
609 

Sleep, philosophy of, 359 

Snakes, curious recipe for the manufacture 
of, 18 

Society, the Geological, operations of, 40 
—the Zoological, 333—policy of the, 
347—the Royal, query respecting, 471 
—the, for affording nightly shelter to 
the houseless in winter, 458—state of 
in Bombay, 238 

, Dr. Hamilton on the progress of, 

600 

Soldiers, Russian, account of in camp, 104 
—pay of, 106—the Swedish, account of, 
113 

Solomon, account of the temple of, 522 

Somnambulists, precautions to be used re- 
specting, 366 

Soto, (Dominic) the first writer who con- 
demned the slave trade, 217 

Sounds, superstitious, 297 

Soup, Quin’s, 269 

Southey, (X.) his edition of the Pilgrim’s 
Progress, 50 

Souvenir, the Literary, for 1831, 560 

-, Juvenile, for 1831, 581 

Spirits, enormous consumption of, 187 

Statement of Facts relating to the battle of 
the 12th April, 1782, 146 

Steam, (see Locomotive) 

Stephens, (Mrs.) rewarded by Parliament, 
59 

Stewart, (Dugald) character of the general 
style of, 222—account of the doctrines 
of, 223 

Stockton and Darlington rail-way, 255 

Stories of Travels in South America, 146 

Strickland, (Miss) tale by. 581 

Sugar, extracted from the maple, 330 

Swamis in India, 357 

Swan, (J.) his Demonstration of the 
Nerves, 313—455 

Sweden, army of, 113 
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CR, megs of, 311 
Synopsis of Roman Antiquities, 146 


Tatian, account of, 370 

Taylor, (W.) his survey of German poetry, 
609 

Temperance, Societies, 187 

Temples, idolatrous, revenue from, 541 

Tertullian, account of, 373 

Titian, life of, by Northcote, 495—birth 
of, 496—his industry, 498—trick prac- 
tised on, 499—>patent of nobility to him, 
502—letter from him, 503—summary of 
his merits, 508 

Tories, account of the party of, 427—mo- 
nitory address to, 429 

Transformations, insect, 16—the process 
of described, 22 

Travels to the seat of war in the East, 
103 

Trumpeter, character of a military one, 382 


Ucottino, the death of, a tragedy, 114 
Undying One, a poem, by Mrs. Norton, 29 
Utilitarian Philosophy, described, 220 


Vate of Obscurity, a poem, 147 

Vagrancy, juvenile, 613 

Vegetation, fecundity of, 61—phenomena 
of, 331 

Vision, account of a remarkable one in 
Scotland, 76—another, 290—Fearn, on 
cerebral, 125 


Ww. 


Watcot, (Dr.) anecdote of, 383 

Waller, (Mr.) case of, 365 

War, stanzas on, 420 

Ward, ( Mr.) his description of the Hindoo 
worship, 530 

Water running, transporting power of, 44 

Waverley Novels, Finden’s illustrations 
of, 31 
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Wellington, (Duke of) his popularity, 548 
—resignation and blunders of, 587— 
letters of, when in India, 351 

Welsh, (Col.) his reminiscences of} the 
East Indies, 486 

Whale fishery, natural history of the, 305 
—description of,jin™ the Northern Seas, 
307 

Whigs, the ultra, 430 

Whittier, (G.) a poem by, 562 

William IV., character of, 439 

Wilson, ornithology of, 313 

Winter in the Polar Regions, description 
of, 303 


Winter’s Wreath for 1831, 402 
Wood, (Mr.) his prediction respecting 
rail-ways, 253 


Zeno, philosophy of, 215 
— Society, gardens of, delineated, 


Zoology, (see Cats—Chinchilla—Lemur) 
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This day is published, in 8vo, 10s. 6d. boards, 


ELEMENTS of HEBREW GRAMMAR;; with a Praxis on tle 
Book of Jonah. 


By WILLIAM THOMAS PHILLIPS, B.D., 
Fellow of Magdalene College, Oxford. 


Published by Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green, and C., J., G., and 
F. Rivington, London; W. Strong, Bristol and Exeter; J. Parker, Oxford ; and 
J. and J. J. Deighton, Cambridge. 
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LORD BYRON, AND THE RELIGION OF THE BIBLE. 


Just published, beautifully printed in one volume, crown 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 


LORD BYRON’S “ CAIN, a MYSTERY,” with NOTES, comprising 
a Philosophical, Logical, and Poetical View of the Religion of the Bible. 


By HARDING GRANT, Ese., 


Author of “ Chancery Practice.” 


London: William Crofts, 19, Chancery Lane, 
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This day is published, handsomely gag One thick vol. 8vo. price 18s. canvass 
boards, 


GEORGE IV., MEMOIRS of his LIFE and REIGN, interspersed 


with numerous Personal Anecdotes. To which is prefixed, an Historical Account 
of the House of Brunswick, from the earliest Period ; 


~ 


By H. E. LLOYD, Ese. 


With a Portrait and Autograph of His Majesty. 


Published by Treuttrel and Wurtz, Treuttrel Jun. and Richter, 30, Soho Square. 


A simple and honestly written narrative of the principal events in his late Ma- 
jesty’s life and government. It tells the story fairly, to the best of the author's 
knowledge ; and it leaves philosophical speculation to a period when, perhaps, it 
can be more truly applied than it could be so near the date of the matters recorded. 
—Literary Gazette. 


Mr. Lloyd is earliest in the field of the various gentlemen whose intentions to 
submit to the public, biographical sketches of our late lamented Sovereign, have 
been already avowed. His work is something more than it pretends to be, as the 
first hundred pages contain an abridged account of the Brunswick Family, from its 
founder, Boniface, Count of Lucca, who flourished about the middle of the eighth 
century, down to the present time. This, though it may appear to a certain extent 
irrelevant, is not an uninteresting portion of Mr. Lloyd’s book. In the personal 
memoir which follows, he appears to have availed himself very successfully both 
of public documents and private sources of information ; and we cannot but ap- 
plaud the spirit in which the work is written, being equally removed from the sins 
of flattery and prejudice. On some of the more delicate topics connected with this 
subject, Mr. L. has touched lightly, but without any sacrifice of truth or candour ; 
and, while a feeling of loyalty, respect, and regard for the numerous and princely 
virtues of the deceased, is apparent throughout, he has not endeavoured to keep 
out of sight the occasional presence of failings to which humanity is but too prone, 
and many of which have been, with respect to George the Fourth, so cruelly ex- 
aggerated by unprincipled revilers.—Courier. 


Mr. Hannibal Lloyd was, we find, presented to his Majesty at. the levee on 
Wednesday, and laid at his feet a copy of this publication, which does credit both 
to his talents as a biographer, and his feelings as a man. Not only are the main 
incidents of the late King’s life detailed with fidelity and perspicuity, but the 
hidden springs and motives of conduct, in many instances, laid open, which have 
hitherto escaped the penetrating eye of the public. Mr. Lloyd seems to have had 
access to authentic sources of information, of which he has availed himself, at once 
with candour and discretion, and we can honestly recommend his work.— Intelli- 
gence. 


_ Works like these are in their nature temporary—they are written for the occa- 
sion—criticism upon them would be idle; and, after this, we may say fairly that 


Mr. Lloyd’s work is readable, and will have an interest with many persons.—Athe- 
n@aum, 
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On the First of October will be published, 


No. I. 


OF 


THE EDINBURGH CABINET LIBRARY ; 


Dedicated, by Permission, 
TO JOHN BARROW, ESQ., F.R.S., 


One of the Secretaries of the Admiralty : 


BEING A 


NARRATIVE of DISCOVERY and ADVENTURE in the POLAR 
SEAS and REGIONS: wic. Illustrations of their Climates, Geology, and Natural 
History ; as also an Account of the Wuace Fisuery. 


By PROFESSOR LESLIE, PROFESSOR JAMESON, 
AND 
HUGH MURRAY, ESQ., F.R.S. E. 


Embellished with a correct Chart of the Routes of Discovery, together with 
Eighteen Engravings, by Branston, exhibiting Picturesque Views of the Arctic 
Kegions, Groups of the Natives, with their Occupations and Pursuits, Natural 
History, the Whale Fishery, &c. 


In small 8vo. Price 5s. in cloth boards. 


*.* The design of the present Work, is to exhibit a complete and connected 
view of the successive Voyages made to the Arctic regions. In those climates, 
nature is marked by the most stupendous features; and the forms which she 
assumes, differ from her appearances in our milder latitudes almost as widely as 
if they belonged to another planet. There the scenery is awful and dreary, yet 
abounds in striking, sublime, and even beautiful objects. The career of the nayi- 
gators, who at various times have traversed the northern seas, amid tempest, dark- 
ness, and mountains of floating ice, presents such a series of peril and vicissitude, 
and has given rise to such extraordinary displays of intrepidity and heroism, as 
cannot fail to render most interesting the story of their several adventures. When 
we consider, also, that in this field of discovery England laid the foundation of 
her maritime pre-eminence ; and that the men, who haye earned the greatest glory 
in this pursuit, have been chiefly British, it will be admitted that the History of 
Northern Navigation must have a peculiar charm for the English reader. 


_ The Narrative of these Voyages has been carefully drawn from the most authen- 
tic sources, by Mr. Hugh Murray ; and the most distinguished men of science in 
Scotland have lent their aid, to illustrate that wonderful order of nature which 
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prevails within the Arctic Circle. Professor Leslie has commenced the volume 
with a full examination of the Climate and its Phenomena,—subjects so prominent 
in those high latitudes, that, without a preliminary knowledge of them, the pro- 
gress of discovery would be but imperfectly understood. A general Suryey of all 
that is known of the Geological Structure of the same interesting regions, is given 
by Professor Jameson. The chapter on Natural History, though it treats the sub- 
ject rather in a popular than in a scientific manner, has received the careful re- 
vision of a distinguished naturalist. 

The Whaie-fishery forms an essential branch of the present work. Of its daring 
operations, and its various perils, as they occur in the depth of the Polar seas, the 
description here introduced may be the more acceptable, as it is presumed to be 
the only one hitherto attempted within a moderate compass. 


Printed for Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh ; and Simpkin and Marshall, London. 
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DR. LARDNER’S CABINET LIBRARY. 


On the 1st of November will be published, in small 8vo. price 5s., the First 
Volume of the 


MILITARY MEMOIRS of FIELD MARSHAL the DUKE of 
WELLINGTON, in 2 vols. 
BY CAPT. MOYLE SHERER. 


Being the First Volume of Dr. Larpner’s Cantnet Lisprary. 


To be published. 


Dec. 1.—Muititary Memorrs oF tae Duce or Wettinoton, Vol II. 
Jan. 1.—Lire anno Retcn’or Georce LV. 3 vols. Vol. I. 


Tue Casinet Lisrary, which has been some time in preparation, is intended 
to embrace such subjects of powerful or immediate interest as do not fall within 
the regular plan of the “* Cabinet Cyclopedia.” It will be published in Monthly 
Volumes, supported by the same class of Literary and Scientific Contributors as 
the Cyclopedia, and will form a Companion to that work. 


Printed for Longman & Co., and Jolin Taylor. 
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On the 1st of November will be published, price Twelve Shillings, 
IN ROYAL EIGHTEENS, 


ELEGANTLY BOUND IN RICH CRIMSON SILK, 


THE WINTER’S WREATH 


FOR 


MDCCCXXXI. 


The Winter's Wreata For 1831, will be found to maintain its high rank 
amongst the élite of the Annuals in Embellishments and Literary matter. 

In the accompaning List of Plates, is shown a variety and interest in the sub- 
jects engraved not common to this class of publications, and a reference to the 
names of the Conuibutors on the reverse, will render unnecessary any further 
remarks upon this department. 

The Conductors of the work hope, that the high promise their announcements 
hold forth will in no respect be disappointed by the volume itself: and confidently 
anticipate the reward of their uncommon exertions in the increased patronage of 
the public. 


SUBJECTS. PAINTERS. ENGRAVERS. 


Portrait—An English Flower . , 7. Hargraves . H. Robinson. 
The Three Marys at the tomb of Christ B. West, P_R.A. FE. Smith. 
Delos. : ; ‘ ‘ ‘ W. Linton. W. Miller. 
Intericr of a Cathedral at Antwerp . - C. Wild . . W. Radclyffe. 
Cologne on the Rhine . ‘ . S. Austin ‘ E.. Goodall. 
A Cottage Farm-yard . ° , - T. Barber . . E, Smith. 
Portrait—La Huérfunade Leon .  « H. Liverseege T L.Grundy. 
The Deluge. ‘ ° ; . . A. Mosses R. Brandard. 
Saint Cecilia, attended by Angels . Andrea Celesti . H. Robinson. 
A Pass of the Abruzzi—The Bandit’ s Home J. V. Barber . W. Miller. 
The Mother ‘ . , , . R. Westall, R.A. E. Finden. 
Dove-dale ‘ — , ° . C. Barber. R. Brandard. 
Inscription Plate, the Wreath . ° ; ‘ .  E, Smith. 


CONTRIBUTORS. 


Mars. Hemans. Rev. Joun Parry. 

Mary Howitt. Wituitam Roscoe. 

Miss Jewssury. Wituram Howitt. 

Miss E. Taycor. J. H. Wirren. 

Miss M. A. Browne. W.H. Harrison. 

Avutuor or **Setwyn” in Brack- Tuomas Roscoe. 
woon’s MaGazINe. HartLey CoLerinGr. 

Detta, Or Brackwoop’s MaGazine. Rosert MIttuouse. 

AUTHOR oF ‘** RECOLLECTIONS OF THE Derwent Conway. 
PENINSULA.” E. W. Cox. 

Autor or ** Lonpon IN THE OLDEN Hi. C. Deakin. 
Timer.” T. W. Ketty. 

Ven. ARcHDEACON WRANGHAM. Tuomas CuaRLes, 

Ven. ArncupeEacon But Ler. Tue Epiror, &c. &c. 

Dr. Bowrinec. 
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London: published by Whittaker, Treacher, and Co., and George Smith, 
Liverpool. 
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Just published, in 2 vols, 8vo. price 21s. 


REMAINS of the LATE Right Rev. DANIEL SANDFORD, D.D., 
Bishop of Edinburgh in the Scottish Episcopal Church; including Extracts 
from bis Diary and Correspondence, and a Selection from his unpublished 

Sermons. With a Memoir, 


By the Rev. JOHN SANDFORD, Vicar of Chillingham. 


Printed for Waugh and Innes, Edinburgh; and Whittaker, Treacher, and Co., 
Ave Maria-lane, London. 
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INTERESTING WORKS 


TO BE PUBLISHED IN A FEW DAYS, BY 
EDWARD BULL, HOLLES STREET, 


CAVENDISH SQUARE, LONDON. 


Nov, 1, 1830. 
1, 
HE ROMANCE OF HISTORY (3d Series)—FRANCE. Tales 
illustrative of its Romantic Annals, from the times of Charlemagne to the 


Reign of Louis XIV. inclusive; with Historical Summaries of the leading Events 
ofeyery Century, by LEITCH RITCHIE. In three vols. small 8vo. 


2. 
THE WAY OF THE WORLD, by the Author of “ De Liste,” &c., 


in three Vols. 
“The Author of ‘ De Lisle,’ possesses profound power of thought.”— Times. 


3. 
THE LIFE or Mrs. JORDAN, including Original Private Corres- 


egg and numerous Anecdotes of her contemporaries. By James Boaven, 
sg., Author of the “ Life of Kemble.” In two vols. 8vo., embellished with a 
Portrait, engraved in the best style by Worthington. 


4 


LIVES of the ITALIAN POETS, by the Rev. HENRY STEBBING, 
Author of the “ History of Chivalry and the Crusades.” In three vols. small 8vo,, 
embellished with twenty Medallion Portraits, 
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5. 
CHARTLEY, THE FATALIST, a Novel. By a Contributor to 


Blackwood’s Magazine. In three vols. post 8vo. (now ready.) 
This is an interesting story, told with considerable skill and effect, and will 
meet with success.— Atheneum. 
6 


THE FAMILY CABINET ATLAS; Part VII., now ready. 
Under rHerr Masesties’ special sanction and patronage. 


As an elegant and uniform illustrative Companion to the Famity Lisrariess, 
or as a distinct comprehensive work, this Atlas has been pronounced by all critics 
to be unrivalled. 


“It far surpasses any thing of the kind which we have seen.”— Monthly Review. 


N.B. Tue First Harr is complete in six Numbers, price 2s. 6d. plain, and 
3s. 6d. finely coloured. 


WORKS JUST PUBLISHED. 


7. 


THE GAME OF LIFE. A Novel. In two vols. 
“Strong and vivid pictures of actual life, exhibited with startling fidelity.”— 
Literary Gazette. 


“This novel is a practical exposition of Providence,—a chronicle of moral and 
social illustrations — Edinburgh Literary Gazette. 


8. 
THE LOST HEIR. A Novel. In three vols. 
“The story is an excellent one. It will find a chief place among the popular 
favourites of fiction.”— Literary Gazette. 


“We here meet with touches of nature, which intimate the presence of qualities 
of a very high and rare order.”—Court Journal. 


9 


BACON’S LIFE OF FRANCIS THE FIRST, the Contemporary 
of Charles V,, Henry VIII., Leo X., and Solyman the Great. A new Edition, 
with additions, and a new Engraving from Titian. In two vols. 8vo, 28s. 


“Tt will not be fonnd unworthy of being classed with the Lives of Charles the 
Fifth and Henry the Eighth.”— Times. 


10. 


TALES OF THE FIVE SENSES. Illustrative of their Mechanism, 
Uses, and Government. Eilited by the Author of “ The Collegians,” &c. 


“This valuable and entertaining volume well deserves a place among our 
standard works.— University Magazine. 


11. 
THE ART OF -DANCING. By C. Buasis. With numerous Plates, 
and Original Quadrilles, arranged for the Piano-Forte. In 8vo. Price 14s. 


12. 


CONVERSATIONS ON INTELLECTUAL PHILOSOPHY, or a 
Familiar Explanation of the Nature and Operations of the Human Mind. Two 
vols. Price 16s. 


“These conversations truly deserve their name—intellectual. They contain 
much excellent matter for every age; to the young they are invaluable.” —Literary 
Gazette. 
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NEW COMIC ANNUAL. 


This day is published, price 12s., elegantly bound in morocco, and illustrated with 
ninety-seven beautiful Engravings on wood, 


THE NEW COMIC ANNUAL for 1831. 


“Tt is from first to last a budget of drolleries—full of puns, curious conceits, 
witticisms, satires, &c., in prose and verse.” — Bell’s Dispatch. 


“The dedication, preface, contents, plates—all are good.”-— Edinburgh Literary 
Journal. 


“The Head and Tail pieces are extremely humourous, as well as abundant, and 
the whole volume is replete with fun.” —Bell’s Life in London. 
London: Hurst, Chance, & Co. 65, St. Paul’s Church-yard; 


Where may be had a new edition of Waims anv Oopitiss, Second Series, by 
Tuomas Hoop, price 10s. 6d. 





BOURIENNE’S MEMOIRS OF NAPOLEON. 


This day is published, a new edition of 


MEMOIRS OF NAPOLEON BUONAPARTE, from the French of 
M. FAUVELET BOURIENNE, Private Secretary to the Emperor. By Joun 
S. Memes, L.L-D. In 3 vols., fine foolscap, price 18s. 


“We know from the best political authority now living, in England, that the 
writer’s accounts are perfectly corroborated by tacts.” — Literary Gazette. 


London: Hurst, Chance & Co., and Constable and Co., Edinburgh. 





DR. LARDNER’S CABINET LIBRARY. 


On the 1st of January, 1831, will be published, in small 8vo. price 5s. the First 
Volume of the 


MILITARY MEMOIRS of FIELD MARSHAL the DUKE OF 
WELLINGTON, in 2 vols. 


By CAPT. MOYLE SHERER. 
Being the First Volume of Dr. Larpwer’s Caniner Liprary. 
To be followed by 
Tur Frencn Revorvtion in 1830. By T. B. Macavuray, Esq. M.P. 
Lire anp Reicn or Georce IV. 3 vols. Vol. 1. 


Tse Caninet Liprary, which has been some time in preparation, is intended 
to embrace such subjects of powerful or immediate interest as do not fall within 
the regular plan of the “ Cabinet Cyclopedia.” It will be published in Monthly 
Volumes, supported by the same class of Literary and Scientific Contributors as 
the Cyclopzdia, and will form a Companion to that work. 


Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 
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In November next will be published, By R. ACKERMANN, 96, STRAND 





A NEW ANNUAL, ENTITLED 


THE HUMOURIST, 





By W. H. HARRISON, ESQ. Author of “Tales of a Physician,” &e. 


Illustrated by Fifty Wood Engravings, exclusive of numerous Vignettes, from 
Drawings by the late THOMAS ROWLANDSON. 


This Volume is handsomely printed in post 8vo., price 12s. bound in morocco. 






ALSO, 


FORGET-ME-NOT for 1831, containing nearly 400 pages of Letter- 
press, consisting of between Sixty and Seventy articles in prose and verse by the 
most eminent popular writers of both sexes, embellished by fourteen exquisitely 
finished Engravings on steel, executed after designs by eminent painters. Price 
12s. 






ALSO, 


ACKERMANN’S JUVENILE FORGET-ME-NOT for 1831, em- 


bellished Ly Ten Engravings on Steel by eminent Artists. The universal com- 
mendations of the public press, and the sale of a large impression of the first 
Volume, attest the strong claims of this work to the notice of parents, guardians, 
teachers, and the friends of youth of both sexes, who wish to put into their hands 
an English Miscellany, expressly adapted to their age and capacity, and conducive 
alike to moral improyement and pleasing instruction. Price 8s. 





Early in November will be published, price one guinea, in post 8yo. elegantly 
bound in silk, and illustrated with 18 splendid engravings, by the most cele- 
brated artists of the day. 


LE KEEPSAKE FRANCAIS FOR 1831. 


In adding another to the numerous illustrated volumes which are annually 
published in this country, the projectors of “ Le Keepsake Frangais,” venture to 
anticipate a portion of the patronage which is so liberally bestowed upon works of 
the same class. The cordial sympathy which has, for some time past, subsisted 
between the two nations, and which has been so warmly manifested on a recent oc- 
casion, appears to render the present attempt to extend the same friendly relations 
to the Literature and Arts of the sister countries, by no means ill-timed. 





CONTRIBUTORS. 


Mad. Allart, V. Hugo, Mad. Valdor, 
Mad. Delphine Gay, De Lamartine, Mad. Valmore, 
M. Ballanche, Mad. Tastu, Stendhal, 

De Beranger, Mad. Tercy, Saine-Beuve, 
Ralph Bernal, M.P. Jules Lefevre, J.-B.-A. Soulle, 
De Chateaubriand, Mérimée, Soumet, 
Casimir Delavigne, De Mancy, De Sigoyer, 

De Latouche, Nodier (Charles), De Saint-Valry, 
Al. Dumas, De Pons, | Tercy, 

Emille Deschamps, Polonius (Jean), Alfred De Vignys 
Fouinet, De Rességuler, Jeannin, &c &e. 
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LE KEEPSAKE FRANCAIS CONTINUED. 


In size and form “ Le Keepsake Frangais” will resemble the English Keepsake. 
The plates will, in several instances, be engrayed by the artists emplo ed in the 
English Keepsake, and it is presumed the work will not be inferior in the charac- 
ter of its embellishments to any similar publication. 


SUBJECTS. PAINTERS. ENGRAVERS. 
1. Presentation ° ° - Chenavart Mitan. 
2. Portrait of the Queen of the 

French ‘ . -  « Sir T. Lawrence Thompson. 
. Frontispiece ° ° - Colin Sangster. 
. Curiosity. ° ° - Roqueplan Humphrys. 
. Cromwell and his Daughter . Decaisne E. Smith. 
. The Young Widow ‘ - Rochard R. Graves. 
. Dieppe ; ; , - Harding W. R. Smith. 
. The Benediction ° . A. Johannot E, Smith. 
. Italian View—Lake of Como C. Stanfield R. Wallis. 
. Portrait of Miss Croker . . Sir T. Lawrence Thompson. 
» Don Quixote in his Library Bonnington Sangster. 
. The Chevalier de Lauzun and 

Madame de Montpensier E. Deveria Bacon. 
. The Tuilleries, and the Pont 
Royai .* : . T. Boys J. W. Cooke. 

. The Young Shepherd , . A. Johannot Chevalier. 
. The Young Savoyard . . Decamps Radclyffe. 
. The Ass and the Reliques - Xavier Le Prince G. Corbould. 
. Barnard Castle. ; . J.M.W. Turner Willmore. 
. Swiss Girl. ° ° . Colin H. Rolls. 
A few copies will be printed in royal 8vo. fine paper, with proof impressions of 


the plates on India paper, 2/. 12s. 6d.; proofs on Columbier paper, before letters, 
3l. 13s.6d. 


Simultaneously with the above, and of the same size and price, will appear, 


THE TALISMAN 


Comprising the eighteen engravings already enumerated, accompanied by a 
series of Specimens of British Literature, partly original, and partly selected. 


Edited by Mrs. Avaric Watts. 


Published by Whittaker, Treacher, and Co., Ave Maria-lane, London; and 
Bovinet and Co., Paris. 





DR. URE’S DICTIONARY OF CHEMISTRY. Fourth Edition. 
In one very large Volume, 8vo. price One Guinea, in bds. 


A DICTIONARY of CHEMISTRY and MINERALOGY, with their 
APPLICATIONS. 


By ANDREW URE, M.D. F.R.S. 
The Fourth Edition, with numerous Improvements. 


London: Printed for Thomas Tegg, No. 73, Cheapside; and sold by R. Griffin 
and Co., Glasgow, and all other booksellers. 
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Published this Day, in small 8vo. containing 424 pages, price 5s. in cloth boards, 
illustrated by a Chart, and 18 Engravings by Branston. 


No. I. 
OF THE EDINBURGH CABINET LIBRARY, 


Dedicated, by permission, to Joun Barrow, Esq. F.R.S., one of the Secretaries 
of the Admiralty : 


BEING A 


NARRATIVE of DISCOVERY and ADVENTURE in the POLAR 
SEAS and REGIONS: with Illustrations of their Climate, Geology, and Natural 
History; and an Account of the Waare Fisuery. 


By PROFESSOR LESLIE, PROFESSOR JAMESON, and HUGH 
MURRAY, Esq., F.R.S.E. 


On the ist of December, will be published, 
No. II. 


NARRATIVE of DISCOVERY and ADVENTURE in AFRICA, from the 
Earliest Ages to the Present Time: with Illustrations of the Geology, Natural 
History, &e. In One Volume. 


*,*" The different Departments of this Work will be written by Distinguished 
Literary Individuals. It will also contain a correct Map of Africa, and Plans of 
the Routes of Park, and of Denham and Clapperton ; together with fifteen elegant 
Engravings by Branston, illustrative of the Scenery, Natural History, Costume of 
the Inhabitants, &c. 


Printed for Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh ; and Simpkin and Marshall, London, 





MAJOR RENNELL’S GEOGRAPHY OF HERODOTUS. 


In a few days will be published, in 2 Vols. 8vo., a New Edition, printed from 
the author’s revised copy, and containing the original Maps and Portrait of 
THE GEOGRAPHICAL SYSTEM OF HERODOTUS, 


examined and explained by a comparison with those of other ancient authors, and 
with modern geography. 


By JAMES RENNELL, Ese. F.R.S. Lond. and Edin. 
Late Major of Engineers and Suryeyor-General in Bengal. 


Printed for C. J.G. and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Church Yard, and Waterloo 
Place, Pall Mall. 





MONTIILY REVIEW ADVERTISER, 


Price 24s. in 1 vol. 8vo. boards, 


GREEK GRADUS; or GREEK, LATIN, and ENGLISH PRO- 
SODIAL LEXICON ; containing the Interpretation, in Latin and English, of 
all Words which occur in the Greek Poets, from the earliest period to the time of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, and also the Quantities of each Syllable, thus combining 
the advantages of a Lexicon of the Greek Poets and a Greek Gradus; for Schools 
and Colleges. 


By the Rev. J. BRASSE, D.D., late Fellow of Trin. Coll. Cam. 


“The indefatigable application required in the compilation of the Greek Gradus 
is manifest; and we heartily recommend the work as supplying a desideratum in 
our school books, and likely to be advantageously used to a very wide extent.”— 
Literary Chronicle. 


Printed by A. J. Valpy, and sold by all booksellers. 








In 8vo. 8s. 6d. boards, 
HERMANN on the GREEK METRES. Translated into English, 


and Abridged for the Use of Schools and Colleges. By the Rev. J. SEAGER, 
Author of ** Critical Observations on Classical Authors,” &c. 


Printed by A. J. Valpy, and may be had of all booksellers. Also, by the same 
Author, on the same plan, 


VIGER on the IDIOMS of the GREEK LANGUAGE. 9s. 6d. boards. 


“This publication is well fitted to carry students still farther into the recondite 
parts of that majestic language. We gladly lend our assistance in so rational an 
attempt, and observe with pleasure that, in conformity with the improved spirit of 
the age, Mr. Valpy’s list of new school books, contains several others on the same 
pian.”—-London Magazine, Nov. 1828. 


* But when they have made real advances in Greek prose, read over with them 
the whole of Vigerus, Mr. Berry, what I now recommend is really one of the most 
useful parts of education. You should make them read Vigerus in this way twice 
Tate year, for five, six, or seven years.”—-Dr. Parr. See Johnstone's Life of Parr, 

ol. 8, 


2. HOOGEVEEN onthe GREEK PARTICLES. 7s. 6d. boards. 


“‘ Hoogeveen’s work on Particles has always been considered a valuable aid in 
the study of the Greek Language ; and Mr. Seager has compressed and translated 
it in a manner which we could not desire to be better.— Spectator. 


3. BOS onthe GREEK ELLIPSES. 9s. 6d. boards. 


Vicer, Hooceveen, and Bos, may also be had together in one vol. price 
26s. 6d. boards. 


Martrarre is under abridgment on the same plan, and when completed, each 
work may be purchased separately, or the five together, in two vols. 8vo. 
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Just published, in three vols. 8vo. 2/. 5s. boards. 





GREEK TESTAMENT, with ENGLISH NOTES; Second Edition. 
Containing copious Critical, Philological, and Explanatory Notes; with parallel! 

assages, &c., from the Classics, and with references to Vicerus for Idioms, and 
Bos for Ellipses. To which is prefixed a short Treatise on the Docrnrines of the 
Greek ArticLe, according to Bishop Mippteton, Mr. Granvitte Suarpr, 
&c., briefly and compendiously explained, as ro eg to the Criticism of the 
New Testament. The various Readings are recorded under the Text. Greek and 
English Indexes are added. Two plates are added, one illustrative of the 
“Travels of the Apostles,” and the other a “ Map of Judea, and a Plan of the City 
and Temple of Jerusalem.” 


By the Rev. E. VALPY, B.D. 


This work is intended for the use of Students in Divinity, as well as for the 
Library. 










“ After a minute examination, the author of the present manual considers this 
edition of the Greek Testament as the most yaluable of any that has yet been pub- 
lished, with critical and philological apparatus: especially for students who wish 
to purchase only one edition of the Greek Testament.”— Horne’s Introduction to 
the Bible. 


Also, 21s, boards, 


GREEK SEPTUAGINT, with the APOCRYPHA;; from the Oxford Edition 
of Bos and Holmes. 







This Edition is hot-pressed, and printed in a cheap form for the use of Schools, 
one volume, 8vo.; for use also in Churches and Chapels as well as the Library. 












‘This elegantly executed volume is very correctly printed, and (which cannot 
but recommend it to students in preference to the incorrect Cambridge and 
Amsterdam reprints of the Vatican text) its price is so reasonable as to place it 
within the reach of almost eyery one.”—Horne’s Introduction to the Bible. 





Mr. Vatry has printed this second Edition in an economical form, to suit the 
use of the Upper Classes of Schools, into whose hands many Tutors are desirous 
of placing it. 


*,* The Sepruacint and Testament may be had uniformly bound in four 
handsome volumes. 








Sold by Longman, Baldwin, Whittaker, Rivington, and all booksellers in Town 
and Country. 
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ALMANACKS FOR 1831. 














Published at Stationers’ Hall. 
1 


The ENGLISHMAN’S ALMANACK, price 2s. 6d., consisting of 72 
closely and elegantly printed Pages, and containing, with an unusual numberof 
necessary and useful Lists, Tables, &c. a series of curious and important Informa- 
tion, now for the first time introduced into an Almanack, and calculated to render 
this a Publication of permanent value to all classes of the community, 


2. 
The TRADESMAN’S AND MECHANIC’S ALMANACK, price 


2s. 6d., with the same number of Pages as the former, and which is destined for 
the use and accommodation of that vast Body of the State which is engaged in 
Commerce, or the Mechanical Arts. The Contents of this Almanack have been 
selected with the view of affording to these important Classes information and ad- 
vice directly bearing on their most serious interests. 


3 


MOORE’S ALMANACK IMPROVED;; or the FARMER’S and 
COUNTRYMAN’S CALENDAR; comprising a vast deal of Information useful 
for the Farmer, Gardener, &c. and Directions founded on the newest Discoveries 
in Practical Agriculture and Rural Economy. 


4. 
The STATIONER’S ALMANACK, on a Sheet of —~ Paper, with 


~ Engraving of the Garpen Front of the New Patace, Pimuico. Price 
8. 6d, 


Also, the usual variety of Almanacks published by the Company. 
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DR. LARDNER’S CABINET LIBRARY. 


On the 1st January, 1831, will be published, in small 8vo., price 5s., the First 
Volume of the 


MILITARY MEMOIRS of FIELD MARSHAL the DUKE of 
WELLINGTON, in 2 vols. 


By CAPT. MOYLE SHERER. 






















Being the First Volume of Dr. Larpner’s Caninet Lisrary. 


To be followed by 
Tue Frencu Revotvrion in 1830. By T. B. Macauray, Esq. M.P. 
Lire anv Rercn or Geonce [V..3 vols... Vol. 1.__- 
Tue Casinet Lisrary, which has been some time in preparation, is intended 
to embrace such subjects of powerful or immediate interest as do not fall within 
the regular plan of the “ Cabinet Cyclopedia.” It will be published in Monthly 


Volumes, supported by the same class of Literary and Scientific Contributors as 
the Cyclopedia, and will form a Companion to that work. 


Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 








EDINBURGH CABINET LIBRARY,—No. 2.—AFRICA. 


Published this day, in small 8vo., containing above 500 Pages, price 5s., in cloth- 
_ boards, illustrated by a Map, and Plans of the Routes of Park, and of Denham 
and Clapperton ; with numerous Engravings by Branston. 


NARRATIVE of DISCOVERY and ADVENTURE in AFRICA, 


from the Earliest Ages to the Present Time: with Illustrations of the Geology 
Mineralogy, and Zoology. : ; 


By PROFESSOR JAMESON, JAMES WILSON, Esq., F.R.S.E., and 
HUGH MURRAY, Esq., F.RS.E., 


Being No. 2 of the Edinburgh Cabinet Library. 





On the 1st of October was published, No. I, 


_ NARRATIVE of DISCOVERY and ADVENTURE in the POLAR SEAS 
and REGIONS : with Illustrations of their Climate, Geology, and Natural History ; 
and an Account of the Whale-Fishery. 7} 


By PROFESSOR LESLIE, PROFESSOR JAMESON, and HUGH 
MURRAY, Esq. F.R.S.E., . 


With a Chart, and Engravings by Branston.—Price 5s. 


Printed for Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh ; and Simpkin and Marshall, London. 
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This day is published, square 12mo., 10s. 6d. bound, 


A GREEK ENGLISH SCHOOL LEXICON, containing all the 
Works that occur in the Books used at School, and in the Under-Graduate Course 
of a Collegiate Education. To which is added a Dictionary of Proper Names. 


By the Rev. THOMAS DIX HINCKS, M.R.LA., 
Master of the Classical School in the Belfast Institution. 
Printed for Whittaker, Treacher, & Co., Ave Maria Lane, 













This day is published, in 8yu., 10s. 6d., 
INQUIRIES CONCERNING the INTELLECTUAL POWERS, 

and the Investigation of Truth. . 

By JOHN ABERCROMBIE, M.D., 


Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians of Edinburgh, and First Physician to 
his Majesty in Scotland. 


Printed for Waugh and Innes, Edinburgh; and Whittaker, Treacher, and Co., 
Ave Maria Lane, London. 










This day is published, complete in 3 vols. 8yo., price 2/. 5s. 


HISTORIC SURVEY OF GERMAN POETRY, interspersed with 


varions Translations. 








By W. TAYLOR, of Norwich. 


Treuttell, Wurtz, and Co., 30, Soho Square. 












This day is published, in 8vo. price 2s. 6d. 
The LAW of the SABBATH, Religious and Political. By JOSIAH 
CONDER. 


Printed for Holdsworth and Ball, 18, St. Paul’s Church-yard, London, of whom 
may be had, 


THORN’S LECTURES on the CHRISTIAN SABBATH. Seventh 
Editioa, 18mo, enlarged, price 3s. 6d. boards. 


*,.* This work has been highly recommended, and about 9,000 Copies have 
been already circulated ; it is now printed in a form adapted for yet more extended 
circulation. 
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FAMILY LIBRARY. 







Lhis day is published, with Portrait, Maps, and Wood-cuts, price 5s. 


No. XVII. OF THE FAMILY LIBRARY, being the LIFE of 
BRUCE, the AFRICAN TRAVELLER. 5 


By Masor F. B. Heap, Author of Rovcu Nores taken during some ra 


apid 
I 
Journeys across the Pampas and among the An pes. 


























In the press, a Second Edition, with Frontispiece, price 5s. 


No. XVI. OF THE FAMILY LIBRARY, being LETTE%S on 
DEMONOLOGY and WITCHCRAFT. By SIR WALTER SCOTT, Bart 


Just Published, price 5s. 


THE FAMILY DRAMATISTS, No. II. being Vol. Ii. of the Works 
of PHILIP MASSINGER, illustrated with Explanatory Notes ; 


; and adapted to 
the Use of Families and Young Persons, by the omission of exceptionable pussages. 


Ee ee ee Oe 


Nearly ready, a New Edition, one Vol., price 5s. 


THE COURT AND CAMP OF BUONAPARTE; forming No. 
VIII. of the FAMILY LIBRARY. . 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





LADY MORGAN’S NEW WORK. 





In 2 Vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 
FRANCE IN _ 1829 
BY LADY MORGAN. 


‘This is 2 book that will be universally read ; the lightness of the style, the 
notoriety of the authoress, and the merit of the work will render it popular.” 


30. 








“ As throwing light upon the state of private society and private opinion in Paris, 
during the last twelve months, it will have a redoubled interest.” —G/obe. 

“Tt is a delightful work, gay, sparkling, piquant and metaphysical.”—Sun. 

‘This work on France is very clever.’’—Spectator. F 

“Lady Morgan’s light and graceful pen touches every thing, exhausts nothing ; 
she gives us peeps into life which none but an acute and observant woman could 
furnish.” —Scotsman. : 

Y ° ° . , , " 4 

“The work is written in Lady Morgan’s own style; her sketchés of French) \ 
manners are excellent.”—Freeman’s Journal. { 

“A work upon the state of France in so glorious a time as that on which Lady 
Morgan has treated, was much to be desired ; but when we have the masterly hand, 
combined with the scrutinizing eye, of Lady Morgan, undertaking the wished-for 4 
task, the public must be more than gratified.” — Brighton Guardian. 


Printed for Saunders and Otley, Public Library, Conduit Street. 
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BRITISH DIVINES. 


t 


In five vols. small 8vo. neatly bound in cloth, 1/. 17s. 6d. 


WORKS of BISHOP SHERLOCK, (the only ney hy Edition ever 
published), with his Life, Summary of each Discourse, Notes, &e. 






















By the Rev. T. S. HUG I1ES, B.D., late Christian Advocate at Cambridge. 
Printed by A. J. V alpy, ‘end sold by all pookegilert- 


On the Ist of November will be publis!.ed, 





DIVINES of the CHURCH of ENGLAND; No. VI., price 7s. 6d., com- 
mencing the Works of Dr. Barrow, to which will be added several hitherto un- 
published Discourses. 


After which will follow in this Series, a SELECTION from the WORKS of 
Hall, Atterbury, Jewell, Seed, Jortin, South, Hurn, Buil, Beveridge, Balguy, 
Ogden, S. Clarke, Paley, Waterland, Jer. Taylor, &c. 








“This work bids fair to become one of the most popular, as it is decidedly one 
of the most valuable productions of the present day. It commences with the Dis- 
courses of Bishop Sherlock, one of the most eminerit and enlightened writers that 
ever lent dignity to the episcopal mitre. No Divine, no Student, nay, no Gentle- 
man, should be without it. No work is at present more needed, or more likely to 
secure at once the extensive circulation that it deserves.—Sun, June 10. 











“This monthly series will no doubt realize the intentions of its highly-talented 
editor. The work must be generally interesting to all who in any way: connect 
their pursuits with theological learning, but more particularly to the Clergy. We 
are glad that Mr. Hughes “has given so much ORIGINAL matter in hjs work, and we 
shall be much mistaken if the Summaries: themselves ‘do hot form a sufficient 
attraction to the series; for it must greatly abridge the labours of the reader, as 
well as the student, to find so direct an access to, any portion of each Discourse, 
Sermon, kc. The Biographical Memoir of Bishop Sherlock, given-in No. 1, isa 
complete record of some of the most interesting polemical events of his, day, and 

is written with great ease and perspicuity:”” Its convenient size, excellent priat, ... 
and low — are great recommendations to public favour’ "—Sunday , Times, 
June 6. “ 
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SCHOOL AND COLLEGE CLASSICS. 


THUCYDIDES WITH ENGLISH NOTES. 
Three yols. small 8vo. 27s. bds. 


HISTORY of the PELOPONNESIAN WAR, by THUCYDIDES. 
formed on the Texts of Bekker, Goeller and Poppo, with original Encursn Notes 
ExAMINATION Questions, Indexes, Kc. 


By the Rev. 8S. T. BLOOMFIELD, D. D. F.S. A. 

“‘ The best praise that we can bestow on the Notes is, that they form a valuable 
commentary, by which a careful student may acquire a clear and lasting acquaint- 
ance with the style and meaning of Thucydides. We have collated several 
passages of the text with the editions quoted in the title : the best reading appears 
to be adopted in all cases, and that after careful deliberation and extensive re- 
search.” —Atlas. 


*,* Vols. 2 and 3 may be had separately by the purchasers of Vol. 1, 17s. 6d 
boards. 


Printed by A. J. Valpy; and sold by all booksellers in London, Oxford and 
Cambridge. 


Of whom may be had, uniform in size, and on the same plan, 5s. each play, 


The ORESTES of EURIPIDES. By the Rev. J. R. Masor. 


Also, Mepea, Pua@nissa, and Hecusa. 


(EDIPUS REX of SOPHOCLES. By the Rev. Dr. Brasse. 


Also, ANTIGONE, CoLoneus, and TRACHINIA. 
The AnaBasis of Xenopuon. By F.C. Berrovur, M. A. 8s. 6d. 
Secect Orations of Demostnenes. By E. H. Barker, Esq. 8s. 6d. 


Herovotus, the Prometueus of Ascuytus, and Cyropapia of Xenopuon 
will be shortly ready on the same plan. 











JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL INSTITUTION 
OF GREAT BRITAIN. 





Tue Managers of the Roya. Institution announce their intention 
of causing a Journal to be published Quarterly, 
to be entitled the 


JOURNAL 


OF 


THE ROYAL INSTITUTION 


OF 


GREAT BRITAIN, 


The contents of the Journal will be comprised under the following 


heads, viz. :— 


I. Original Communications on subjects connected with Science 
and the Arts. 


II. The Proceedings of the Royal Institution. 


III. The Proceedings of Scientific and Literary Institutions in the 


British Dominions, obtained from the most authentic sources. 
IV. The Proceedings of Foreign Scientific and Literary Institutions, 


V. Abstracts, or Notices of original Scientific Works, and of Literary 
Works connected with Science, both British and Foreign. 


VI. Miscellaneous ; comprising Scientific and Literary Intelligence, 


collected from authentic sources, and from periodical 


Publications of acknowledged respectability. 

















2 JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL INSTITUTION. 


It will be the endeavour of the Managers, under the fourth and 
fifth heads, to keep the readers of the Journal acquainted with the 
progress of Science in this and other Countries, as well by procuring 
Abstracts and Translations, to be made by competent persons, of the 
most important papers in the Transactions of the British and Foreign 
Scientific and Literary Institutions, as early as conveniently can be 
done after their publication, as by full abstracts and notices of such 
other publications and papers connected with Science and the Arts 


as may appear to them deserving of such attention. 


Wherever the publications to be noticed describe any novel or 
interesting experiments admitting of verification in the Royal Insti- 
tution, it is the intention of the Managers that such experiments 
shall be repeated by the Professor to whose department they may 
appertain; and an account of their repetition, with any remarks 
that may have occurred in its progress, shall accompany the notice 
to be given of the original experiments. The Managers beg it to be 
understood, that they are not to be considered as responsible for the 
certainty of the facts, or the propriety of the reasonings, contained 
in the papers published in the Journal, which must rest on the 
credit or judgment of their respective authors; at the same time, 
the introduction of matter which might give reasonable ground of 


offence to any individual shall be carefully guarded against. 


Letters and communications designed for the Royal Institution 
Journal, are to be directed to the Secretary of the Royal Institution, 
with the word Journal inserted upon the address, 





The First Number of the Journal will be published on the First of 
October, 1830, by 


Mr. MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


18, St. Paul's Church- Yard, 
December, 1830. 


WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION 
BY 


HOLDSWORTH & BALL. 





I, 
CALMUC TARTARY ; 
OR, 
A Journey from SAareEptaA, to several Calmuc Hordes of the Astracan Government, 
From May 26th to August 21st, 1823, 
Undertaken on behalf of the Russian Bible Society. 
By HENRY AUGUSTUS ZWICK & JOHN GOLFRIED SCHILL, 
And described by the former.—( Nearly ready. ) 


Il. 


AN ANALYTICAL VIEW OF ALL RELIGIONS. 
By JOSIAH CONDER. In 1 vol. 12mo., 


Ill. 
MEMORIALS of the STUART DYNASTY, 


Including the Constitutional and Ecclesiastical History of England from the Decease 
of Elizabeth to the Abdication of James II. 
By ROBERT VAUGHAN, Author of “The Life and Opinions of Wycliffe.” 
2 vols. 8vo. 


In composing the above work, the Writer has given careful attention to the most authentic 
sources of information; and has endeavoured to separate the story of our liberties and religion, 
under the Stuart Princes, from the partial colouring so frequently bestowed upon it. 


IV. 
SELECTIONS from the WORKS of ABP. LEIGHTON, 
With a Brief Sketch of his Life. 
By the Rev. W. WILSON, D.D. 


Rector of Church Oakley, Hampshire, and Vicar of Holy Rood, Southampton. 
Fifth Edition. 18m0.—( Nearly ready. ) 


By the same Author. 


SELECTIONS from the WORKS of BISHOP HOPKINS, 
Dr. JOHN OWEN, and JOHN HOWE, A.M. 18mo. 


V. 
DISCOURSES ON PROPHECY, 


Delivered at the Monthly Association of the Congregational Ministers and 
Churches, by 


DR. J. PYE SMITH. REV. R. VAUGHAN, 
REV, J. FLETCHER, A. M. REV. J. MORISON. 
REV. W. ORME. : REV. J. P. DOBSON. 
REV. W. COLLYER, D. D. &c. &c. | REV. A. REED. 

REV. H. F. BURDER, A. M. REV. R. WINTER, D. D. 


*.* These Discourses were recently printed separately: one of them being ont of jrint, will 
shortly be re-printed, and the whole published together in one volume, octavo. 
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WORKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED 





In 3 vols. 8v0, witha Characteristic Portrait, finely engraved by Finden. 11.11s. 6d. bds. 
a correct edition o 


HOOKER’S ECCLESIASTICAL POLITY, 
AND OTHER WORKS; 
With his Life, by Izaak Watton, and Strrpe’s Interpolations ; 


To which are now first added, The “Christian Letter” to Mr. Hooker, 
Dr. Cove.’s “ Just and Temperate Defence” in reply to it ; 
Accompanied by an INtRopucTION, a Life of Tuomas Cartwricut, B.D. 
and numerous NoTEs. 


By BENJAMIN HANBURY. 


** It possesses much that is curious and valuable.” . . . . 


‘« The peculiarities of the Author and of his age, which some editors had most unjustifiably softened, in 
homage to ears of fastidious days, again give their freshness and characteristic vigour to this noble 
monument of genius and piety.”—CAristian Remembrancer, July, 1830. 


Tis 
Dedicated to the Bishop of London. 


The WHOLE WORKS of EDWARD REYNOLDS, D.D. 


Lord Bishop of Norwich. 
Now first collected; with a Life of the Author. 


By ALEXANDER CHALMERS, ESQ. 
And finely engraved Portrait. 6 vols. 8vo. 3J. 
“We cordialy rejoice at this republication, and at the state of taste and feeling which called for it. The 
writings of this Divine are entitled to an honourable rank in the theology of our country. 


“The student, who attentively peruses them, cannot fail greatly to enlarge bis stores of all the most 
valuable common places of divinity, aud at the same time to enrich his mind with a vast variety of original 
matter.’’—British Critic, July, i82. 


lil. 


T'he Second Edilion, much improved, and enlarged by an increase of more than one-fourth 
New Matter. 


DR. J. PYE SMITH’S SCRIPTURE TESTIMONY to the 
MESSIAH: 


An Inquiry with a view to a satisfactory determination of the Doctrine taught in 
the Holy Scriptures concerning the Perscn of Christ. 
3 vols. Svo. 11, 16s. 


In the course of circulating the former edition, the Publishers have had occasion to observe 
the prevalence of a supposition, that this |) ork is adapted only for the use of scholars 
und professional divines ; but theu believe that they may with coufidence affirm tle con- 
trury Though the great subject is treated by avery close investigation of both evidences 
und objections, yet the who'e process is conducted so as to be intelligible and interesting lo 
ali serious Christians, and many collateral topics of the highest importance in Theology 
and religion are incidentally discussed. 

‘* The late learned Bishop of Oxford (Dr. Lloyd) stated, that he considered it to be the ablest treatise ex- 

ant on the subject.”—Nee Christian Remembrancer, Oct. 1829. 

** Unquestionably the most elaborate defence and proof of the Deity of Jesus Christ extant in our own 
anguage.’’—Horne’s Introduction to the Study of the Bible. 

** Replete with the proofs of extensive reading, of great critical learning, of sound and effective criticism 
and of pure and enlightened piety, it is altogether a most elaborate production, and has deserved! received 


ihe suffrages which assign to it a place among the standard works of Theological Literature.”—£clectic 
Review, January, 1830. 


Dr. Smith’s Seriptare Testimony is also included in the List of Works recommended to the Students in 


Divinity, by the Bishops of London aud Oxford, t'rofessor Burton, &c. &c. 


IV.—By the same Author. 


FOUR DISCOURSES on the SACRIFICE, PRIEST- 
HOOD, ATONEMENT, AND REDEMPTION OF CHRIST. 
8vo. 8s. 


“‘ To those students who have the leisure and means requisite for farther investigation, the critical and 
bibliographical netices contained in the supplementary matter, will be a valuable directory. But to the ma- 
jority of readers, the valume will present a sufficient and satisfactory exposition of the subject.— Eclectic 

eriew. 











BY HOLDSWORTH AND BALL. 











V. 
The Fourth Edition of 
NATURAL HISTORY OF ENTHUSIASM, 


In Ten Sections. 








I. Enthusiasm, Secular and Religious. VII. Enthusiasm of Philanthropy 
1]. Enthusiasm in Devotion. VILL. Sketch of the Enthusiasm of the An. 
Ill. Enthusiastic Perversion of the Doctrine cient Charch. 


of Divine Influence. IX. The same Subject — Ingredients of the 

1V. Enthusiasm the Source of Heresy. Ancient Monachism. 
V. Enthusiasm of Prophetical Interpretation. X. Hints on the Probable Spread of Chris 
VI. Enthusiastic Abuses of the Doctrine of a tianity, submitted to those who 
Particular Providence. misuse the term Enthusiasm. 





















8vo. 8s. 


“It is full of admirable observation.”"—Literary Gazette. 

“* Avery able disquisition.”—Blackwood’s Mag. 

** (tis sach writers who alone can obtain influence for good over the spirit of the nation, and who, ly 
uniting ability with a profound love of truth, can make honesty of principle as respectable in the eyes of 
world as kuowledge—and both honesty and knowledge the pursuit of every man.""—Monthly Kewicw 


- a ee 


Vi. 
By the same Author. 
NEW MODEL OF CHRISTIAN MISSIONS, 
To Popish, Mahometan, and Pagan Nations, explained in Four Letters to a Friend. 


8vo., 3s. 


** The writer’s ultimate object is one which has never ceased to employ the fervent desires of plous and 
enlightened men of all parties, how widely soever they may have differed as to the means by which a 
conciliation of sects and parties is to be looked for.”—Eclectic Review, 
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VIL. 
MEMOIRS OF JOHN FREDERIC OBERLIN, 
Pastor of Waldbach, in the Ban de la Roche. 

Compiled from Authentic Sources, chiefly in French and German. 
With Portraits, Views of Waldbach, &c. 

Second Edition, 8vo. 10s. 6d, 


‘* We are much indebted to the writer for having performed this service with so much diligence and suc i 
cess in collecting valuable materials, and so much ability and good taste in her manner of presenting them 
to her readers, as to render the volume highly attractive.”’—Christian Observer, August, 1920. ' 












VIll. | 
The Ninth Edition, corrected, of } 
FOSTER’S ESSAYS on DECISION of CHARACTER, &c. 


8vo. 10s. 6d. boards. 


** We take our leave of this work with sincere reluctance +». + - 


‘+ It has fared with us as with a traveller who passes through an enchanting country, where he meets with 
so many beautiful views, and so many striking objects which he is loath to quit, that be loiters till the shades 
of the evening insensibly fall upou him.” 

‘“* The Author places the idea which he wishes to present in such a flood of light, that it is not merely . 
visible itself, but it seems to illumine all around it. He paints metaphysics, and has the happy art of arraying, : 
whatin other hands would sopeer cold and comfortiess abstractions, in the warmest colours of fancy. 


Without the least affectation of frivolous ornaments, without quitting his argument in pursuit of imagery, ’ 
his imagination becomes the perfect handmaid of his reason, ready at every moment to spread her canvass 
and present her pencil.’’- Robert Hall. See Reviews. ; 





IX. 
By the same Author. 


AN ESSAY on the EVILS of POPULAR IGNORANCE. 


Second Edition. 12s. 






8vo. 
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WORKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED 





X. 
ILLUSTRATIONS of the PRACTICAL POWER of FAITH, 


In a Series of Popular Discourses 
on part of the Eleventh Chapter of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
By T. BINNEY. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


** They are evidently the production of a man of no ordinary talents, and display considerable originality 
of thought, united to clear and simple views of scriptural truth, a correct taste, and a heart susceptible of 
all the moral inspiration of his theme azd office.”—Eclectic Review. 


XI. 
THE BOOK OF THE PRIESTHOOD, 
An Argument, in Three Parts. 
Part I.—The Christian Ministry not a Priesthood. 

Part I1.—Christ the only, but all-sufficient Priest of the Christian Church. 
Part I11.—The Levitical Terms employed in the New Testament, which do not 
apply exclusively to Christ, belong equally to all true Christians. 

By THOMAS STRATTEN. 8vo. 8s. boards. 


‘* Without espousing the cause of either party we think the book to be well written and worthy the atten- 
tion of all Christian communities. {tt places the important snbject of the Christian priesthood in such a 
commanding light, that while multitudes will rally round the author’s standard, those who dissent from his 
principles will hardly presume to treat his reasonings with contempt.”—IJmperial Mag. 


‘* We think him (the Author) entitled to a full aud impartial hearing from the worid.”—Monthly Review. 


XII. 
RECOGNITION IN THE WORLD TO COME; 


Or Christian Friendship on Earth perpetuated in Heaven. 
By C. R. MUSTON, A.M. 12mo. 6s. 6d. boards. 


‘‘ Mr. Mauston has investigated the subject with much fairness, and displayed in the inquiry a 
considerable share of ingenuity.”—IJmperial Mag. 
“We must do Mr. Muston the justice to say that he has treated his topics in an engaging 


style, and that his reflections generally breathe a most amiable spirit of Christian charity.” 
—Monthly Review. 


XII. 
THE WORK of the HOLY SPIRIT in CONVERSION, 


Considered in its relation to the Condition of Man and the Ways of God; 
with Practical Addresses to a Sinner on the Principles maintained. 
By JOHN HOWARD HINTON, A.M. 12mo. 6s. 


“ We cordially recommend this volume to the very serious consideration of persons who are 
either perplexed by imperfect and inaccurate views of the subject of which it treats; or who are 
deceiving themselves, and hardening themselves in sin, in consequence of unscriptural and false 
representations of it."—Congregational Mag. 


“ Moreover, Mr. Hinton, besides exhibiting an intellectnal independence and a proper spirit, 
is a shrewd, perspicuous and compact reasoner in the forensic style.’— Eclectic Review. 


XIV. 
By the same Author. 
THEOLOGY; 
Or, an Attempt towards a Consistent View of the whole Counsel of God, 


XV. 


THE EARLY LIFE OF CHRIST, 
An Example to the Young. 
By the Rev. HENRY MARCH, Author of “ Sabbaths at Home.” 


12mo. 4s. boards. 


“ We cannot too strongly recommend this admirably conceived and judiciously executed 
Work.”—Eclectic Review. 










BY HOLDSWORTH AND BALL. 
















XVI. 
The LIFE & OPINIONS of JOHN de WYCLIFFE, D.D. 


Illustrated principally from his unpublished Manuscripts, 
With a Preliminary View of the Papal System, and of the State of the Protestant 
Doctrine in Europe to the Commencement of the Fourteenth Century. 
With a finely engraved Portrait, by E. Finden, 
From the original Picture by Sir Antonio More, now an Heir-loom to the Rectory 
of Wycliffe, Richmondshire. 
2 vols. Svo. 12. Is. 
** We feel indebted to Mr. Vaughan for having rolled away from English Protestantism the reproach of 
indifference to this its great confessor, and for enabling the future historian and philosopher both to analyze 


the mental phenomena that mark the extraordivary course of this reformer, and to confute the gratuitous 
aspersions upon his character and opinions.’’—Church of Ireland Mag. 


‘*Mr. Vaughan is entitled to our thanks for calling the public attention to the memory of an {llustrious 
name, and for seasonably reviving the notice of events, upon which our happiness as a free people, and our 
purity of faith as Christians, are mainly founded.— British Critic, April, 1829. 

















XVII. 
A GUIDE to the PRACTICAL READING of the BIBLE. 


IN THREE PARTS. © _ 
Part I. A Bibliographical and Critical Account of the English Bible. 
Part Il. Suggestions and Observations on the Reading and Study of the Bible. 
Part III. On the Genuineness, Authenticity, and Divine Origin of the Bible. 


By WILLIAM CARPENTER. 
In 18mo. 5s. cloth. 

** This little volume may be considered as a history of the Bible in miniature. We feel no 
hesitation in strong'y recommending it to our readers as a valuable publication.”—Jmperial Mag. 

“The work is rendered nearly complete by a set of tables and chronological lists, that are 
calculated to save the readers of the Bible a vast deal of trouble, and also to facilitate their 
understanding of the text. The volame, we have pleasure in saying, may go into the hands of 
every class of Christians."—Monthly Review. 


* This is an useful and interesting compilation, and gives in a very small compass a great deal 
of information.’"—Church of Ireland Mag. 










XVIII. 
THE DIVINE INFLUENCE, 
And its Connexion with instituted Means, and the Blasphemy against the Holy 
Spirit, considered, in several Discourses, with Notes and Illustrations. 
By the Rev. W. ORME. 12mo. 5s. 


“Mr. Orme has given a judicions and able exposition of the Scripture doctrine, accompanied | 
with practicai strictures and observations highly deserving of general attention under the partica- 
lar circumstances of the tines.” —Zclectic Review, June. 











XIX. 
By the same Author. 


MEMOIRS OF MR. JOHN URQUHART, 


Late of the University of St. Andrew’s. 
2 vols. 12mo. Second Edition. 9s. boards. 
With a Portrait and Prefatory Letter of Dr. CHALMERs. 


“Asa student he (John Urquhart) far outpeered all his fellows, and in a class of uncommon 
force and brilliancy of talent, shone forth as a star of the first magnitade.”— Dr. Chalmers ; see 
Letter, page 13. 







XX. 


MEMOIR OF THE CONTROVERSY . 
Respecting the THREE HEAVENLY WITNESSES, 1 John v. 7. 


Including Critical Notices of the principal Writers on both sides of the Discussion. 
12mo. 6s. boards. 
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XXI. 


A NEW TRANSLATION OF THE HISTORY OF 
: HERODOTUS ; 
Intended for the Use of general Readers. 
By ISAAC TAYLOR, Jun. 
In one large vol. 8vo. 16s. boards, With short Notes and Maps. 


This Translation has been executed with the strictest regard to fidelity, from the text 
of Schweighauser, and revised by that of Professor Gaisford. 


“Mr. Taylor has accomplished his task admirably. The translation is plain and simple, and 
thus resembles the venerable original. The general execution shews not only considerable know- 
ledge of the Greek language, but a complete command of his own.” -- Monthly Magazine. 


XXII. 
By the same Author. 
HISTORY OF THE TRANSMISSION OF ANCIENT 
BOOKS TO MODERN TIMES, 


Or a Concise Account of the Means by which the Genuineness and Authenticity 
of Ancient Historical Works are ascertained. 
8vo. 8s. 


Px 


“Mr. Taylor’s design is comprehensive, his arrangement clear, and his treatment of the 
several topics that engage him, at once concise and satisfactory.”—AMonthly Review. 
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XXIII. 
THE PROCESS OF HISTORICAL PROOF 


exemplified and explained ; 
With Observations on the peculiar points of the Christian Evidence. 
8vo. 9s. boards. 
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“ Mr. Taylor has written ably on a subject involved in difficulties, that has driven more than 
one great mind into a labyrinth of errors.” —Atheneum, 


XXIV. 
ELEMENTS OF THOUGHT, 
Or First Lessons in the Knowledge of the Mind. 12mo. 2d Edit. revised & enlarged. 
Price 4s. 6d. 
* As an elementary work, it is truly valnable.”"— Monthly Review. 


XXV. 
THE CONTRIBUTIONS OF Q. Q. , 


To a Periodical Work, with some Pieces not before published. 


By the late JANE TAYLOR. 
2 vols. 12mo. Fourth Edition. 9s, 


XXVI. 
REVIEWS.—By the REV. ROBERT HALL, A. M. 


Now first collected in 1 vol. 8vo. 5s. Third Edition. 


XXVII. 
SCHLEUSNER’S NEW TESTAMENT LEXICON, 


compressed in the form of a Manual. 
By J. CAREY, LL. D. 
Editor of Ainswortn’s Dictionary and Regent’s Classics, &c. 
1 vol. Svo. 14s. 


The above (Carey’s Schleusner) contains nearly all that is in the original Work, published at 
3¢. with the exception of the references to the Bible not being in full. 










BY HOLDSWORTH AND BALL. 


XXVIII. 


THE GREAT MYSTERY OF GODLINESS 
INCONTROVERTIBLE; 
Or, Sir Isaac Newrown and the Socinians foiled 
in the attempt to prove a Corruption in the Text of 1 Timothy iii. 16. 
Containing a Review of the Charges brought against the Passage ; 
an Examination on the various Readings ; 
and the Confirmation of that in the Received Text, 
on Principles of General and Biblical Criticism. 
By E. HENDERSON, 

Professor of Divinity and the Oriental Languages at Highbury College. 
8vo. 3s. 6d. 


X XIX. 


ELEMENTS OF BIBLICAL CRIT:CISM AND 
INTERPRETATION, 
with special reference to the New Testament. 
Translated from the Latin of Ernesti, Keit, Beck, and Morus, 
accompanied with Notes. 


By MOSES STUART, of Andover, America. 
Re-published, with additional observations, 


By E. HENDERSON, 
Author of “ Biblical Researches and Travels in Russia,” &c. 
12mo. 4s. 


“It is small in size, but rich in value; containing the substance of many ample volames com- 
pressed into the least possible compass.”— Methodist Mag. fine edition, Oct. 1827. 


XXX, 
ELEMENTS OF MENTAL AND MORAL SCIENCE, 


Designed to exhibit the Original Susceptibilities of the Mind, 
And the Rule by which the Rectitude of any of its States and Feelings 
Should be judged. 


By GEORGE PAYNE, LL. D. 
8vo. 12s. 
“Dr. Payne has rendered the cause of scientific instruction a very important service: he has 
succeeded in conveying clearly his own profound and accnrate conceptions, and the able meta 
physician and amiable man are equally apparent in every page of his book.”— Lit. Chronicle. 


XXXI. 


PASTORAL MEMORIALS, 
Selected from the MSS. of the late Rev. JOHN RYLAND, D.D. of Bristol; 
With a Memoir of the Author. 
2 vols. 8vo. 1l. Is. 


“ Dr. R. excelled very many deservedly esteened preachers in variety of topics and ideas. In 
his manner of preaching there was a strong and marked pecoliarity.—The substance of the book is 
a selection of short sermons, to the number of 150. They are digested schemes, with adue propor- 
tion, under each head, of the essence of the matter to be amplified in the delivery. There is often 
an ingenious turn, sometimes jin the way of taking advantage of the form of expression in the 
text, sometimes in the peculiar and pointed manner in which one part of the subject is made to 
reflect onanother. They are on a wide diversity of subjects—doctrinal, devotional, and practical.’ 
—Felectic Review, December, 1828. 
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XXXII. 


THE EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY. 


A Course of Lectures delivered at the Monthly Meetings of the London 
Congregational Union. 


BY THE REV. 






























WwW. ORME. W. WALFORD. R. PHILIP. 

DR. COLLYER. DR, J. PYE SMITH. DR. WINTER. 

H. F. BURDER, A. M. A. REED. J. MORISON. 

J. STRATTEN. 8S. CURWEN. J. FLETCHER, A. M,. 


1 vol. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


XXXIII. 


MORELL’S (Rev. T.) ELEMENTS of the HISTORY of 
PHILOSOPHY AND SCIENCE, 
From the earliest Authentic Records, to the Commencement of the 
Eighteenth Century. 
1 vol. Svo. 12s. 


“Tt is an elaborate useful abstract of such large books as Stanley and Enfield’s History of Phi- 
losophy, and one book may comprise all that is wanted to be known; and the Work before us 
will answer the purpose.”—-Gent. Magazine, Jan. 1828. 
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XXXIV. 
TWO DISSERTATIONS ON SACRIFICES ; 


The First, on all the Sacrifices of the Jews, with remarks on some of those 
of the Heathens. 
The Second, on the Sacrifices of Christ : 
In both which the general Doctrine of the Christian Church on these 
subjects is defended against the Socinians. 
By WILLIAM OUTRAM, D.D. formerly Prebendary of Westminster. 
Translated from the original Latin, with additional Notes and Indexes, 
By JOHN ALLEN, Author of Modern Judaism, &c. &c. 
Second Edition. 8vo. 9s. boards. 
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“This work is of singular value: affording in a comparatively small compass one of the most 
preg: A vindications of the vicarious atonement of Christ ever published.”—Horne’s Introduc- 
tion, Vol, If. 


XXXV. 
THE NEW GUIDE TO PRAYER, 


Or Complete order of Family Devotion, 
Containing nearly One Hundred and Twenty Prayers, 
Arranged on a plan entirely new. 
Each Prayer is accompained by appropriate Reflections on a Passage of Scripture, 
Selected for every Day.in the Week, during a period of Two Months. 
By the late JAMES HINTON, A.M. 
Sixth Edition, 8vo. 9s. boards. 


XXXVI. 


SKETCHES OF 400 SERMONS, 


On some of the most interesting Passages of Holy Writ ; 
Preached to Congregations of the United Kingdom, and on the European Continent. 
FURNISHED BY THEIR RESPECTIVE AUTHORS. 
Eight vols. 12mo. Third Edition. With an Index of Texts, &c. 
1/. 12s.; or any volume separate, 4s. 


The occasional introduction of Sermons suited to the seasons, and important providential 
events, will not, it is hoped, be unacceptable to those for whom this publication is 
principally designed. 
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